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sent the opinion of the Society as a whole. 


| VER a period of 36 years the writer 
6 has participated in the sustained 
effort the country over to change 

the pioneer habits of thought of a nation 
‘from the destructive, outmoded practices 
| of naive adolescent waste to a more ma- 
ture, farsighted policy of conserving and 
renewing the productiveness of our land 
resources. Out of this struggle the pro- 
fession of forestry was born, and has 

grown to maturity. On its shoulders has 
‘rested the responsibilities of developing 
and establishing simultaneously a new 
technique of silviculture for which no old 
_world precedents existed, a nationwide 
system for fire protection in the face of 
utter public indifference and_ confirmed 
incendiary habits, a structure of public 
forests both national and state over the 
_ ingrained practices of traditional looting 
of the public domain and antisocialistic 
"prejudices, an organization of trained, 
"efficient public officials to administer the 
"forest resources, despite the repeated and 
_ often successful attack of partisans of the 
"spoils system and political corruption; 
and finally a new economic outlook for 
: the future, notwithstanding the skepticism, 
doubts and open hostility of individuals 
and interests who, too often, have them- 
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DEFEATISM IN FORESTRY 


selves in the past demonstrated only their 
astounding inability to foresee economic 
trends and avoid colossal errors. 

These foresters, starting young and 
without experience and for the most part 
on small salaries, and not drawn from 
the ranks of the proud and mighty, have 
been successful in solving the tasks above 
enumerated to an extent that would have 
appeared impossible to a layman thirty 
years ago. In the fields of government 
and state service, in public education, and 
in private employ they have laid the foun- 
dations of enduring forest management. 
So great and so important is their con- 
tribution that now no public policy of 
land use or conservation, whether it be 
forest production, soil erosion, stream 
flow, game and fish management, mar- 
ginal agriculture, or future economic rela- 
tions concerning wood can be adequately 
dealt with without relying on the aid of 
members of this profession who have be- 
come experts in these lines. 

With the growth both in volume and 
complexity of the field of forest con- 
servation and its increasing contact with 
soils, game, erosion, floods, and econom- 
ics; with the catastrophic maturing of the 
economic breakdown of taxation on pri- 
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vate cutover lands long foreseen by for- 
ester observers; with the final forced rec- 
ognition by agriculture of a condition of 
surplus instead of the traditional land 
hunger that had defeated state efforts at 
public forestry for a generation; and with 
the real and pressing need to analyze the 
future prospects for wood use in the face 
of a universal gloomy pessimism of the 
lumber industry (only relieved by acrim- 
onious assertions that their plight was due 
largely to the foresters’ predictions of an 
approaching timber famine) it became evi- 
dent that an earnest effort should be made 
to correlate and state the basic facts, or 
fruits of experience of the three decades 
of forestry practice, and with propriety, to 
endeavor to draw from this experience 
such conclusions and proposals as seemed 
most clearly indicated. This the Forest 
Service attempted, calling upon 56 of its 
older and more experienced men for treat- 
ment of different phases of this subject and 
endeavoring to the best of its ability to co- 
ordinate their efforts and draw such sound 
conclusions as seemed indicated, for fu- 
ture guidance. The result is the Copeland 
Report, full of flaws, inconsistent. in 
places, but standing as a milestone or 
monument in forestry, from which the 
future will be dated. 


At once the spirit of defeatism, which 
is inherent in human nature, finds a 
glorious target for its shafts. Not con- 
tent with criticising its vulnerable points, 
and the acknowledged insufficiency of the 
basis of predictions which the authors so 
courageously stated, this criticism takes 
in the whole field of the profession and, 
as is the custom of defeatists, would shear 
it of its powers, interests and hope, and 
by successive restrictions eventually elim- 


inate it as a constructive force in national 
affairs. 


Specifically, some of the recent criti- 
cisms run about as follows: 


1. Forestry should not assume “all” 
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the burdens connected with a land policy 
of forest devastation, because this policy 
was inevitable and unescapable and noth 
ing could have been or can be done abouti 
it. 

2. Abuse of ranges on the public do» 
main (which are resulting in widespread 
erosion and silting of reservoirs) are ob 
no concern to foresters despite their dem- 
onstration of proper range control on the 
national forests. 

3. Submarginal farm land, abandoned. 
would be an unprofitable burden for for 
esters to assume (hence the policy of 
President Roosevelt in New York is 
wrong) because these lands (although ly- 
ing close to centers of production and wit 
well developed transportation facilities and 
soil that was at least considered as far 
land once) belong, it is claimed, to the 
classes of land that constitute submargina 
forest land, hence are doomed to lie wast 
and suffer erosion for fear of uneconomic 
expenditure of money on reforestation. 

4. Although the effect of forest anc 
other vegetative cover has so far not 
been comprehended by many American en: 
gineers (in contrast to those of Europear 
countries and Japan) the profession ob 
forestry, whose special field is the study 
of the influences of such cover upon water 
flow, erosion, underground storage, ab- 
sorption and silting, should step aside, anc 
permit members of the engineering profes: 
sion to make assertions in a field in whick 
they are not specialists, and neglect factors 
whose far-reaching effects are of para 
mount importance to the public which i 
the final burden bearer of professional ina 
competence and errors. Shall foresters 
accept this easy way of sidestepping theiti 
responsibility in this field? 

Many other “restrictions” of similan 
import would cheerfully be imposed or 
the profession by our defeatist critics 
such as, the abandonment of establishec 
policies of state forest acquisition pend 
ing the final demonstration of ability tc 


‘control forest fires (this reversal of policy 
actually occurred in New Jersey) ; the ces- 
sation of timber growing until we can be 
sure that timber will be needed 50 or 100 
years hence; the abolition of forest plant- 
ing by either public or private agencies 
unless it can be demonstrated that such 
plantations will return 4, 5 or 6 per cent 
compound interest. 
To sum up, say the critics, we agree that 
‘private forestry has broken down, but there 
is no help for it and nothing to be done 
about it; public forestry is uneconomic and 
the intangible values are a mere camou- 
flage to conceal wasteful use of public 
funds; markets for wood are disappearing 
with no relief in sight, so why grow wood? 
__ Every forward movement of the race is 
the result of conflict of ideas between those 
who would progress and those who would 
prefer to avoid the change and the effort to 
bring it about. To the extent that critics 
serve to point out weaknesses and fal- 
lacies in arguments, or unstable hy- 
‘potheses, they perform an indispensable 
service. For without such criticism and 
freedom of discussion, unrestrained ideal- 
ists may be guilty of inexcusable eco- 
_ nomic excesses, saddling the public with 
crushing burdens for generations or re- 
sulting in revolution and debt repudia- 
tion. Not the least of the responsibilities 
resting on foresters is that of controlling 
and checking such excesses in the light 
_ of tested facts and experience. But this 
isa long cry from the crippling philos- 
_ophy of the defeatist. 
_ The conclusions and recommendations 
of the Copeland Report may rest on in- 
sufficient facts. But they rest on more 
and better facts than have ever been mar- 
shalled previously in one document, and 
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they rest on the accumulated experience 
of the profession for 30 years. They 
may be fallacious and absurd, but to one 
who has observed and participated in the 
struggle for these three formative dec- 
ades, they appear to be neither. Even the 
huge program of public acquisition ad- 
vocated, calls for a sum ($37,400,000) 
per year for 20 years which has been 
dwarfed into insignificance by many purely 
temporary recent expenditures, for which, 
in the future, far less enduring results may 
be shown. 

After the recent annual meeting an 
editorial appeared in the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal entitled “The Plodding Foresters” 
which was a caustic arraignment of the 
profession for failing to see its oppor- 
tunities and rise to the level of the occa- 
sion. The editor, in response to a com- 
ment, later wrote, “I could go at some 
length discussing the great inferiority 
complex of the forestry profession. How- 
ever, [ll spare you that.” 

So far the progress that has been made in 
forestry is due to those who have set up 
definite goals or programs, have believed 
them possible of attainment, and have 
left no stone unturned to master all of 
the facts which bear on the possible valid- 
ity, success or failure of these programs. 
Witness the recent outcome of the confer- 
ence on Article X of the Lumber Code. 
Forestry is indeed, but not for the first 
time, at the parting of the ways. It will 
not be the defeatists who carry the banner 
forward, but those who make themselves 
the targets for the shafts of criticism and 
from these very attacks learn the paths 
which lead to ultimate success. 


H. H. CHapman. 


SECOND CONFERENCE ON THE LUMBER CODE 


By H. H. CHAPMAN 


President, Society of American Foresters 


ck preliminary work of this epoch- 


making conference was in the hands 

of six committees: 1. Forest prac- 
tice. 2. Public timber disposal and pub- 
lic acquisition. 3. Taxation and forest 
credits. 4. Public codperative expendi- 
tures. 5. Farm timberlands. 6. Emergency 
salvage timber. The committees were in 
almost continuous session in Washing- 
ton, D. C., January 22-24. The most im- 
portant work of the conference lay with 
Committee 1 on Forest Practice. A diffi- 
culty developed at once, based on the 
position taken by one of the representa- 
tives of the lumber industry, to the effect 
that the conference had no authority to 
pass on the regional codes of forest prac- 
tice. After discussions which occupied a 
day and a half the committee decided that 
the conference had this authority, and re- 
sumed its consideration of the codes. 
Meanwhile a subcommittee had formulat- 
ed a general proposal, which was later 
adopted by the conference and appears in 
this issue. 

The final clause of this proposal as 
originally suggested would have stated in 
effect that the industry could not be ex- 
pected to carry out the various code re- 
quirements without public codperation in 
each state. The change from negative to 
positive affirmative was an important one. 

The second question upon which a di- 
vision of opinion was manifest was the 
proposal made by the Forest Service that 
a public representative be included as a 
nonvoting member upon each of the di- 
visional boards. The industrial represen- 
tatives on the whole were opposed to this 
as unnecessary, preferring to manage their 
own affairs and call for advice when need- 
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ed. Since the delegates to the conference 
were about equally divided, between pub’ 
lic and industrial groups, the executive 
committee had ruled that on any question 
calling for a decision, the representative 
of the two groups would vote separately 
and unless passed by a majority of each 
group, the conference would be recordec 
as rejecting the measure. After the posi. 
tion of the public representatives had beer 
made clear to those of the industry, W/ 
B. Greeley, in the afternoon session or 
January 25th, speaking for the industrial 
group, moved to accept such public par: 
ticipation. This was the only roll call o 
the conference, and of the ninety dele: 
gates, eighty voted to accept, and ter 
against the proposal, one of whom after: 
wards changed his vote to yes. 

Two other subjects aroused much dis. 
cussion, namely, the farm woodlands, anc 
forest taxation. The difficulties arising 
over the administration of the code witk 
respect to the farm woodlands and tha 
small mill were given a thorough airing 
The committee, on which was a strong 
representation of state forest extension 
men, worked long and earnestly over tha 
problem of securing codperation from tha 
farmers and regulating the small milld 
whose production, uncontrolled by codd 
agreements, was threatening the disinte- 
gration of code practices in the East and 
South. q 

Perhaps the most difficult problem: 
though not ranking in immediate impor' 
tance with the code provisions, was tha 
frankenstein creation known as the repor 
on forest taxation. The committee early 
decided not to recommend any one plar 
but looked favorably upon the three plana 
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| recommended by the Forest Taxation In- 
quiry known as the adjusted property 
tax, the differential timber tax and the 
deferred timber tax, while holding the 
door open for “some form of yield tax,” 
or “any other plan designed to accom- 
plish the same general purposes.” This 
amicable agreement in committee was 
tudely shattered on the floor of the con- 
ference by delegate J. W. Blodgett of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, who moved to 
strike out all but the preamble and sub- 
stitute a demand that the President call 
at once a conference of governors, and in- 
struct them to secure from their respective 
states laws under which, on the assurance 
of federal loans, the states would accept 
constitutional restrictions on assessed valu- 
ations and the adoption of some form of 
severance tax in lieu of property taxes. 
It was promptly pointed out by one of 
the committee that the deferred timber 
tax contemplated a similar but sounder 
plan by which taxes on timber would be 
advanced by the state and paid back, with- 
out interest, by the owner from yields 
when the timber was cut. The air be- 
came somewhat foggy and the matter was 
referred back to committee. After three 
‘and a half hours of further discussion 
with Mr. Blodgett on the principles of 
forest taxation, a second amicable agree- 
“ment was reached by the committee and 
‘the delicate surgical operation was at- 
tempted of persuading the conference to 
‘adopt the amended report. At this junc- 
dure Mr. Wilson Compton arrived, grasp- 
‘ing firmly in one hand the original draft 
of the Blodgett resolution. The next hour 
‘was quite painful and consisted largely 
of parliamentary technicalities which cul- 
‘minated when Col. Graves as presiding 
officer put a motion to adjourn till 8 p. 
‘m. to everyone’s relief. 

_ The report was not again referred back 
to the committee. The leading delegates 
of the industry were coralled in the 
Cosmos Club by Mr. Rexford Black, one 


of the tax committee members, and at 8 
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p- m. when the conference reconvened, 
Mr. Black offered an amendment embody- 
ing the essentials agreed upon, which was 
unanimously accepted. 


Two reports which were not only unani- 
mous but were adopted without division 
of opinion were those of Committee 4 on 
public codperation expenditures and Com- 
mittee 2 on public timber disposal and 
acquisition. 

The atmosphere of the conference and 
committees throughout was one of sin- 
cerity and an earnest and conscientious 
effort to reach agreement on measures 
which could be carried out in good faith 
by the industry. The public representa- 
tives, also largely representing the pro- 
fession of forestry, and the lumber indus- 
try, among whom were many foresters, 
worked side by side on all committees, 
and the conference was not marred in a 
single instance by an open and final dis- 
agreement on any disputed point. The 
closing session at which Mr. C. C. Shep- 
pard, President of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, spoke for the 
lumbermen, and Mr. F. A. Silcox, Chief 
of the Forest Service for the public inter- 
ests, was marked by an atmosphere of 
genuine good will, satisfaction and con- 
fidence in the intentions and prospects for 
carrying out the true intent of Article X. 
Col. Graves voiced this satisfaction when 
called on for the closing remarks. In 
response to a general sentiment the or- 
ganization of the conference was_per- 
petuated in the form of a committee of 
ten, five each for the industry and the 
public agencies, who immediately under- 
took the Erase of final formulation of the 
procedure. 

The regional codes, discussion of which 
was the main concern of committee l, 
were found for the most part to be defec- 
tive, and were referred back to the vari- 
ous regions for amendment and strength- 
ening. The conference in final action de- 
cided that these codes when adopted would 
have the force of law, and would be is- 
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sued as bulletins by the Code authority. 
This was probably the most important 
conclusion of the conference and goes a 
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lumber code was a genuine effort on the 
part of all concerned to recognize an 
seriously shoulder the responsibility fon 


long way towards assuring the observance 
of the recommended practices in the 
woods. 

No one can safely predict what the fu- 
ture will bring forth, but one thing is 
certain. The second conference on the 


the proper conservation of the privately 
owned timber lands of the nation, under 
Article X of the Lumber Code. This 
marks the dawn of a new era in forest 
conservation for America. 
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TimBER DEPLETION IN WESTERN WASHINGTON AND WESTERN OREGON—1925-1929 


During the period 1925-1929 the average annual depletion of saw-timber from 
cutting operations in western Washington and western Oregon amounted to 9,891 
million board feet, log scale. Log production accounted for 95 per cent of this de- 
pletion, fuelwood 3.5 per cent, pulpwood 1 per cent, and veneer blocks, shingle 
bolts and posts 0.5 per cent. 

The depletion of timber less than saw-timber size (16 inches at breast height) 
annually amounted to 82,420,000 cubic feet of solid wood, of which fuelwood pro- 
duction accounted for 74 per cent, poles and piling 16 per cent, pulpwood 9 per 
cent, and posts, mine timbers, hewed ties and excelsior bolts 1 per cent. 

Sixty-seven per cent of the sawtimber and 51 per cent of the non-sawtimber 
depletion occurred in western Washington, the remaining percentages in western 
Oregon. The depletion represents only the material actually utilized, and does not 
take cognizance of the large quantity of sound material left in the woods as waste. 

Of the sawtimber depletion Douglas fir supplied 73 per cent, western hemlock 
13 per cent, western red cedar 7 per cent, Sitka spruce 4 per cent, and miscellaneous 
softwoods and hardwoods 3 per cent. Of the depletion less than sawtimber size 
Douglas fir constituted 76 per cent, the hardwoods 8 per cent, western red cedar 
7 per cent, western hemlock 4 per cent, white fir 2 per cent, Sitka spruce 1 per 
cent, and miscellaneous softwoods 2 per cent.—H. M. JouHnson, Pac. N. W. For. 
Experiment Station. 
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OR more than a generation the con- 
BP cation of continuously productive 
forest lands, permanent forest in- 
dustries and stable forest communities has 
been steadily growing in the United 
States. Vast areas of the public domain 
were set aside as national forests dedicated 
to forest production. The nation further 
adopted the policy of increasing such 
areas by purchase. A nation-wide plan 
of fire protection for forest lands was 
made partially effective, combining the 
resources of federal government, states 
and often private interests. Sustained 
yield forest management became the ob- 
“jective on national forests, to some extent 
on other public forests and in a limited 
number of cases on private forest lands. 
Forest conservation by private action, 
however, has generally encountered in- 
| superable difficulties. But difficulties have 
| ‘not prevented the advance of the idea 
that from many points of view all tim- 
berlands, private as well as public, should 
_ be maintained, in a high state of produc- 
‘tiveness. The public view has become 
clearly crystallized that this somehow 
must be done. Forest owners and indus- 
tries, although sensing fully the need, 
have felt unable alone to solve the prob- 
lem. But they were willing to assume 
their full share in a broad program of 
national forest conservation and _ even 
- more to take leadership if given the pub- 
lic support and codperation required to 
insure success. 
_ This was the attitude of the lumber in- 
_ dustry when the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act of June 16, 1933, opened a 
wide door for action. The industry re- 
sponded at once by formulating a code 
program in which forest conservation 
stood forth as one of the basic objectives. 
_ Recognizing that a matter of such pro- 
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found importance and far-reaching ap- 
plication could not be determined in 
haste, the industry in Article X of its 
general Code of Fair Competition ob- 
ligated itself to undertake in codperation 
with public and other agencies such prac- 
tical measures as may be necessary to 
accomplish the declared purposes of con- 
servation and the sustained production 
of forest resources. The same article pro- 
vided for the working out of practical 
measures by the industry and of a pro- 
gram of. action by the public through a 
joint conference to be called by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

Pursuant to the call of the Secretary, 
the first session of the Conference was 
held on October 24-26, 1933, and was 
participated in by delegates representa- 
tive of the regional divisions of the in- 
dustry and of public agencies, including 
federal, state and other conservation 
agencies. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture was represented by the U. S. For- 
est Service which took leadership in 
representing public agencies. The pur- 
pose of the first conference was to for- 
mulate a preliminary conservation pro- 
gram to be submitted to the regional 
agencies of the lumber industry for criti- 
cal analysis and suggestions prior to adop- 
tion of a final program at a later con- 
ference. Initial deliberations were on 
proposals submitted by both public and 
industry representatives. In order to 
facilitate discussion and the forming of 
conclusions appropriate committees made 
up of public and industry members of the 
Conference were designated to deal with 
various subjects. The reports of the 
Committees were laid before the general 
conference, freely discussed and acted 
upon by a vote of the whole conference. 

Promptly following the conference, the 
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proposals as adopted were submitted to 
the regional agencies of the industry for 
their further study and recommendations 
and with instructions that each regional 
agency prepare rules of forest practice 
applicable to its region for presentation 
at a later conference. So similar were 
the proposals of industry and the public 
on forest practices that an executive com- 
mittee was provided and instructed to rec- 
oncile the proposals into a joint state- 
ment. This statement was later submitted 
to the regional divisions of the industry. 

In recognition of the immense task of 
preparing regional reports and formulat- 
ing regional rules and regulations of for- 
est practice, the second conference was 
not called until January 25, 1934. Rep- 
resentation at this conference was the 
same as the conference of October 24-26 
and. the subject matter was handled 
through the same committees with all re- 
ports and recommendations finally acted 
upon by the general conference. 

With notable unanimity the conference 
representatives agreed upon a well defined 
plan of procedure to accomplish the ob- 
jectives of conservation and sustained pro- 
duction of forest resources. The program 
calls for definite action on the part of 
the lumber industry in the prompt initia- 
tion and administration of forest practices 
designed to promote the conservation of 
its resources; it calls upon the states and 
the federal government for a codperative 
program of public action in respect to 
forest protection, public timber disposal, 
public acquisition of forest lands, forest 
credits, forest taxation, forest research 
and other aspects of the forest problem 
involving public responsibilities. Under 
Article X of the Lumber Code the recom- 
mendations of the conference in respect 
to action by the industry are subject to 
the approval of Lumber Code Authority, 
and the conference recommendations in 
respect to public action are subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


The program as a whole, it is understood 
is subject to the approval of the Presi- 
dent. 


RosTER OF CONFEREES 


Chairman: Henry A. Wallace, Secretary 
of Agriculture; Vice Chairman: Henry 
S. Graves, Yale University; Secretary: 
Wm. L. Hall, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


INDUSTRY CONFEREES 


(Those invited by the Lumber Code 
Authority) 

Lumber and timber—H. C. Berckes: 
Southern Pine Assn.; Swift Berry, Michi 
gan-Calif. Lbr. Co., Western Pine Assn.; 
S. R. Black, Calif. Forest Protective Assn. : 
J. W. Blodgett, Blodgett Company, Ltd.; 
C. A. Bruce, Exec. Officer, Lumber Code 
Authority; J. M. Bush, Cleveland Cliffs 
Iron Co., Northern Hemlock and Hard 
wood Mfg. Assn.; P. R. Camp, Cam 
Manufacturing Co., Southern Pine Assn.; 
C. S. Chapman, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co... 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn.; H. W- 
Cole, Hammond-Little River Redwoo 
Co., Calif. Redwood Assn.; R. A. Colgan, 
Diamond Match Co., Western Pine Assn.;; 
Wilson Compton, National Lumber Mfrs 
Assn.; A. G. Cummer, Cummer Cypress 
Lbr. wee Southern Cypress Assn.; R. Eu 
Datahee R. E. Danaher Co.; E. W. De- 
marest, Pacific National Lbr. Co., West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Assn.; D. S. Denman,, 
Pacific Spruce Corp., West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Assn.; G. L. Drake, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Assn.; J. J. Farrell, North-: 
eastern Lbr. Mfg. Assn.; A. C. Goodyear,’ 
Great Southern Lbr. Co.; W. B. Greeley,; 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn.; H. E.: 
Hardtner, Urania Lbr. Co.; E. A. Hauss, 
Southern Pine Assn. (Rep. L. O. Crosby) ; 
F. V. Hebard, Independent Timber Land 
Owners in the South; H. C. Hornby,) 
Northwest Paper Co., Northern Pine 
Assn.; G. F. Jewett, Potlatch Forests, 
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rc: C. R. Johnson, Union Lbr. Co.. 


Calif. Redwood Assn.; G. T. Kirby, Calif. 
Redwood Assn.; B. W. Lakin, McCloud 


} River Lbr. Co., Western Pine Assn.; G. 
| E. Marshall, Northern Pine Assn.; D. T. 
Mason, Western Pine Assn.; J. G. Mc- 


Nary, Cady Lbr. Corp., Western Pine 
Assn.; A. G. T. Moore, Southern Pine 


Assn.; E. R. Linn, Hardwood Mfrs. In- 


stitute; John Raine, Meadow River Lbr. 
Co., Hardwood Mfrs. Institute; A. B. 
Recknagel, Cornell University, Northeast- 


ern Lumber Mfrs. Assn.; C. C. Sheppard, 


President, National Lumber Mfrs. Assn.; 
J. W. Sewall, Consulting Forester, Old 


Town, Maine, Northeastern Lbr. Mfrs. 


Assn.; O. T. Swan, Northern Hemlock 
and Hardwood Mfrs. Assn.; J. D. Ten- 


nant, Long-Bell Lbr. Co., West Coast 


Lumbermen’s Assn.; A. R. Watzek, Cros- 
sett Western Co., West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Assn.; J. W. Watzek, Jr., Crossett 


Watzek Gates, Southern Pine Assn.; R. M. 


Weyerhaeuser, Northwest Paper Co.; N. 


‘P. Wheeler, Jr., Wheeler & Duzenberry 


Lbr. Co., Northeastern Lbr. Mfg. Assn. 
Pulp and paper.—C. W. Boyce, Ameri- 
can Paper & Pulp Assn.; J. H. Hinman, 


International Paper Co., American Paper 


& Pulp Assn.; G. N. Ostrander, Finch 


Pruyn & Co., American Paper & Pulp 
_Assn.; R. B. Robertson, Champion Fiber 
~Co., American Paper & Pulp Assn.; J. E. 
Rothery, International Paper Co., Assn. 
_ of Newsprint Mfrs. 


J 


Naval stores —R. E. Bendict, Bruns- 


‘wick Peninsula Co.; C. F. Speh, Pine 


Inst. of America. 
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PUBLIC CONFEREES 


(Those invited by the Secretary of 
Agriculture) 
National Grange.—Fred Brenchman. 


American Farm Bur. Fed.—W. R. Ogg 


(representing Chester Gray). 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce.—W. DuB. 
Brookings (representing T. G. Woolford). 
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Amer. Forestry Assn—P. W. Ayres, 
Boston, Mass.; O. M. Butler and G. H. 
Collingwood, Washington, D. C.; S. T. 
Dana, School of Forestry, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; R. B. Goodman, Marinette, Wis.; 
Joseph Hyde Pratt, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Society of Am. Foresters ——H. H. Chap- 
man, New Haven, Conn.; Ward Shepard, 
Washington, D. C.; Franklin Reed, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; W. F. Ramsdell, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. 

Am. Tree Assn—Tom Gill, Washing- 
ton, D. GC; 

U. S. Forest Service—F¥. A. Silcox, E. 
I. Kotok, S. B. Show, Burt P. Kirkland, 
R. E. Marsh, R. Zon, Fred Morrell, E. E. 
Carter, L. F. Kneipp, C. P. Winslow. 
C. J. Buck, Earle H. Clapp, W. N. Spar- 
hawk, R. C. Hall, R. D. Garver, R. M. 
Evans, E. N. Munns, E. L. Demmon, 
Evan Kelley, Willis M. Baker, E. W. 
Tinker, J. C. Kircher. 

State Foresters—W. G. Howard, New 
York; H. L. Baker, Florida; Linn F. 
Cronemiller, Oregon; G. M. Conzet, Min- 
nesota; L. E. Staley, Pennsylvania; P. H. 
Merrill, Vermont; Edmund Secrest, Ohio; 
S. G. Fontana, Michigan. 

Indian Timber Service-—Robert Mar- 
shall. 

Agricultural Extension Service.—W. K. 
Williams, Washington, D. C.; R. W. 
Graeber, North Carolina; K. E. Barrac- 
lough, New Hampshire; D. E. Lauder- 
burn, Mississippi; J. A. Cope, New York. 

National Recovery Administration. . 
A. Selfridge. 

Department of Commerce.—Axel 
Oxholm. 

State of Washington.—C. S. Cowan. 


H. 


DicEst OF CONFERENCE RECOMMENDATIONS 


All material presented to the Confer- 
ence was in the form of reports by the six 
committees established at the Conference 
session of October 24-26, 1933, viz, I For- 
est Practice; II Public Timber Disposal 
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and Public Acquisition; III Forest Taxa- 
tion and Forest Credits; IV Public Co- 
dperative Expenditures; V Farm Wood- 
lands; VI Emergency Timber Salvage. 
The full committee reports, as amended 
and adopted by the conference are given 
further on. 

The following is a brief summary of 
conference recommendation requiring pub- 
lic and industry action to secure sustained 
production of forest resources, including 
the adoption of rules of forest practice 
and their enforcement under the Lumber 
Code, changes in industrial and public 
administrative policy, new legislation, 
amendments to existing legislation and 
federal and state appropriations. (See 
key on page 283 for explanation of refer- 
ence letters.) The conference’s recom- 
mendations are also summarized in the 
accompanying diagram. 


SUSTAINTED PRODUCTION OF FOREST 
RESOURCES 


Committee 1 


A common purpose grounded equally 
in public welfare and industry welfare 
dictates that all forest land hereafter to 
be cut over under the Lumber Code Juris- 
diction shall be left in favorable condi- 
tion for regrowth. 


SPECIFIC MEASURES OF FOREST PRACTICE 


To carry out the above requirement in- 
dustry will undertake and promptly put 
into effect the following measures: 

1. Forest Protection During Logging 
(1.A.) which includes: 

a. Responsibility for adequate provi- 
' sions and practical measures of fire con- 
trol on individual operations during and 
immediately after logging. 

b. Responsibility of each operator for 
protection on his lands to the extent that 
he has created a hazard, even though 
general codperative fire protection is in 
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effect, but not for fire hazards caused by’ 
public carelessness or inadequate public: 
fire protection. 

2. Codperation in Protection Against! 
Fire, Insects and Disease (1.A.) Industry’ 
obligates itself to endeavor to secure ac- - 
tion of all operating and non-operating ; 
timber land owners in direction of co-: 
operating with public agencies in fire pre- - 
vention and suppression and to the ex-: 
tent practicable, to extend such action to) 
include protection against disease and in- - 
sects. 

3. Conservation of Immature Trees : 
and Young Growth (1.A.) This requires: 
care in logging so that, in so far as prac- . 
ticable, all young trees of valuable spe- | 
cies will be preserved and left without 
injury for future growth. 

4. Provision for Restocking the Land ' 
after Cutting (I.A.) This is to be accom- 
plished by natural regeneration through 
leaving seed trees in groups or singly 
or a part of the merchantable stand as in 
partial cutting and where desirable, by 
planting. 

Industry will take prompt action to 
determine the extent to which it is prac- 
ticable to put the following into effect 
and upon determination establish stand- 
ards of practice to this end. 

5. Partial Cutting or Selective Log- 
ging (I.A.) To the extent practicable this 
shall be considered the general standard 
for local measures of forest practice. In- 
dustry will promptly take steps including 
the use of studies already made, to deter- 
mine by regions the extent to which trees 
of merchantable sizes may be left as a 
part of the growing stock and in cases 
where this is desirable, 
necessary cutting practices and put them. 
into effect. 
vidual management plans differing from 
regional standards, and if they equal or 
excel such standards, may be accepted in 
lieu thereof. 


6. Sustained Vield (1.A.) This shall 


establish the | 


Operators may submit indi- 


wets 
\t. Se 
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be adopted as the objective of forest 
‘management for individual tracts or 
groups of tracts and put into effect as 
rapidly as various considerations permit 
and owners find it advantageous. 


DIVISION ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY 


7. In each Division, set up agency or 
agencies on forest practices with non- 
voting public advisory representatives 
(state, federal and farm extension serv- 
ices) to formulate and enforce necessary 
tules of forest practice. (I.A.) 

8. For the purpose of carrying out 
above practices, furnish necessary tech- 
nical and other qualified personnel. (I.A.) 


SPECIFIC DIVISION MEASURES OF FOREST 
PRACTICE 


9. Such measures must conform to 
requirements enumerated in the six head- 
ings under “Sustained Forest Production.” 


(1.A.) 


ALLOTMENTS TO ENCOURAGE SUSTAINED 
YIELD 


10. To encourage sustained yield, 
Lumber Code Authority requested to give 
preference in Code production allotments 
to operators observing the practice. (C.C., 


f.C.A.) 
TIMBER LEASES 


11. Due consideration shall be given 
to the ownership equities involved in tim- 
ber leases now existing, in order to avoid 
unreasonable hardship in the matter of 
requiring the leaving of merchantable 
sizes of trees. (L.C.A.S.A.) 

12. Future timber leases should be 
made subject to provisions of Article X 
and enforceable against both operator and 


_ owner. (I.A.) 
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SUPPLEMENT TO ARTICLE X 

13. Recommends supplement to Ar- 
ticle X to include basic provisions for 
forest conservation on private lands, and 
recommends that rules of forest practice 
be issued and made legally effective by 
the Authority. (C.C.L.C.A.) 


PUBLIC TIMBER DISPOSAL 
Committee 2 


14. Public forests to be managed, so 
far as practicable, on a sustained yield 
basis, and, where not in conflict with pub- 
lic interest, in codperation with ‘private 
forests so as to place the latter also on 
a sustained yield’ basis. (FL or AP; SL 
orb &1A:) 

15. Public timber disposal should be 
governed by a policy of extreme conserva- 
tism, recognizing demonstrable demand 
for public timber products (F.S. & S.P.) 

16. There should be temporary relief 
legislation authorizing reasonable flexibil- 
ity in public timber sale contracts to pre- 
vent unreasonable losses through pur- 
chases made during periods of high 
stumpage prices. (F.L.) 


REVESTED LAND GRANT FORESTS 


17. To prevent rapid liquidation of 
revested land grant timber, and to place 
this timber under 
such grants should be transferred to For- 
est Service and managed as national for- 
ests. (F.L.) Until June 30, 1936, continue 
the present basis of tax compensation to 
the counties. U. S. Court of Claims to 
determine the value of such property at 
date of revestment and determine the re- 
spective equities of states and counties 
and the U. S. Reclamation Fund. The 
United States to retire equities so deter- 


mined. (F.L. & F.A.) 


forest management, 
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PUBLIC ACQUISITION OF FOREST LANDS 


18. To restore and sustain growing 
stocks to maintain permanent yield of for- 
est products, to assure permanency of for- 
est industries, communities and employ- 
ment, and to promote cooperative sus- 
tained yield units, public forest acqui- 
sition as outlined in the Copeland Report, 
involving 224 million acres, should be 
consummated, including not less than 
150 billion feet of standing timber. (S.L. 
& F.L.) 

19. Adequate financial provision for 
the development and management of the 
publicly acquired lands and timber. (I. 
L.) 

20. To stabilize county revenues in 
connection with the land acquisition pro- 
gram, Secretary of Agriculture should 
appoint a committee to study the problem 
and submit its findings. (S.A.) 

21. To facilitate the blocking of both 
public and private lands in the interest 
of forest management, federal laws should 
at once be amended removing existing 
limitations relative to state boundaries 
upon land and timber exchanges, and 
also be made applicable to private lands 
outside of national forests. (F.L.) 

22. Section 7 of the Clarke-McNary 
Act should be amended to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture, in his discre- 
tion, to accept donations of lands chiefly 
valuable for national forest purposes from 
private owners, counties and states, sub- 
ject to federal payment of such taxes as 
may be outstanding against such lands. 
(F.L. & F.A.) 

23. States and counties should adopt 
the policy proposed in amendments to 
Section 7 of the Clarke-McNary act. 
(S.L.) 


FOREST CREDITS 
Committee 3 
24. A permanent forest credits system 


should be made available for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 
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a. To improve the productivity of or- | 
ganized forest properties, including re- 
stricting cut to permit building up grow- | 
ing stock, fire protection, annual tax pay- 
ments and necessary silvicultural mea- 
sures. 

b. To assist in orderly marketing of 
mature timber, or, in exceptional cases, 
to withhold from market, timber lands 
which it would be economically injurious 
to throw on an over-burdened market. 

c. To assist in acquiring tracts and 
assembling them into units of economic 
size and location for continuous yield 
operations. 

d. To assist in constructing permanent 
transportation systems within forest prop- 
erties and to connect them with common 
carrier facilities. 

e. To assist such states as may adopt 
a sound method of forest taxation which 
requires state financing. 

f. To meet the above needs during the 
present emergency pending a permanent 
forest credits set-up, a revolving fund 
of $200,000,000 should be federally ap- 
propriated to constitute a special fund 
from which the appropriate agency may 
lend to states and/or individuals for such 
purposes. (On paragraphs “e” and “f,” 
Forest Service representatives did not vote 


and reserved decision.) (F.L. and F.A.) 
FOREST TAXES 


25. It is recognized that the existing 
system of state and local taxation is 
detrimental to conservative forest manage- 
ment, and that the federal government — 
should take the initiative in promoting 
remedial action by the states of the fol-— 
lowing character: 

a. Reduction of the total burden of tax- 
ation on real estate, without curtailment 
of necessary public functions. 

b. Improved administration of the prop- 
erty tax, particularly as to methods of 
assessment and collection. 

t 
: 
4 


ae 


- made available the fiscal year 
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c. Adoption of a method of forest taxa- 
tion which will give appropriate treatment 


to forests where deferment of income is 


required. (P.A. F.L. & S.L.) 

It is recommended that the President 
be asked to lay this matter before the 
governors, and impress them with the 
need for immediate action, the joint com- 
mittee to work out a more detailed pro- 
gram for recommendation to the Presi- 
dent in this connection. (The joint com- 
mittee has prepared a statement recom- 
mending a specific plan of forest taxation 
which involves deferment of taxes on tim- 
ber until income is realized, for adoption 
in states where the need for immediate 
action is most acute. Subject to the same 
Forest Service reservation previously 
noted in No. 24, it was proposed that the 
federal government offer to lend money 
to the states to assist them in financing a 
sound plan of forest taxation.) 

26. It is recommended that provision 
be made for continuing a forest taxation 


unit in the Forest Service. (F.L. & F.A.) 


FIRE CONTROL 
Committee 4 


27. The twenty-five per cent of the 
1934 Clarke-McNary Fire Control appro- 
priation which is impounded should be 
released or replaced from other sources 
to prevent the breakdown of forest fire 
protection facilities this fiscal year. (P.A.) 

28. In view of increased fire protection 
measures proposed under Article X of 
the Code, it is essential that the entire 
authorization of $2,500,000 under the 
Clarke-McNary Act be appropriated and 
1935. 
(PA.) 

29. To effectuate the fire control re- 


quirements of Article X of the Code, 


es a Ke 


Clarke-McNary Fire Control authorization 
should be increased from $2,500,000 to 
$10,000,000. (F.L.) 


30. Since many benefits, such as ero- 


sion control, watershed improvement, soil 
and game protection, recreation, increased 
national taxable wealth, etc., inure to the 
public, and since over half the fires re- 
sult from sources beyond the private own- 
ers control, the federal government 
should increase its fire protection con- 
tribution from the present 25 per cent 


basis to a 50 per cent basis. (F.L. or A.P.) 


CONTROL OF FOREST DISEASES 


31. The $250,000 annual authorization 
under the Clarke-McNary Act for native 
tree disease research, should be made 
available. The federal government should 
reinstate in the budget for the fiscal year 
1935 and continue appropriations for 
research on recently introduced tree dis- 
eases. (F.A.) 

States should give greater support to 
forest disease research, particularly on 
diseases of local importance. (S.L.) 

32. The federal government should re- 
store its appropriations in the budget for 
white pine blister rust contro] and not 
limit funds for such work to emergency 
work conducted under the C.C.C. or 
N.R.A. relief programs. The amount of 
this appropriation is $375,233 per year. 
(F.A.) 


FOREST INSECT CONTROL 


33. The survey phase of insect control 
should be financed by the public, with the 
federal and state governments sharing ex- 
penditures. Federal appropriation of 
$500,000 per year is needed to provide 
supervision of insect control projects. 
The private landowner shall pay part or 
all of the cost of actual control work, 
with supervision furnished by the public. 
(F.L. & 5.1L.) 

States should, where possible, appro- 
priate funds to assist in defraying the cost 
of insect control supervision on forest 


lands. (S.L. S.F.) 


23) a 
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FOREST ECONOMIC SURVEY 


34. The federal forest economic survey 
should be extended to include determina- 
tion of logical sustained yield units with 
supporting facts. For this purpose, a 
federal appropriation of $500,000 per 
year should be made available until the 
survey is completed, and thereafter provi- 
sion made for keeping up to date survey 


data. (F.A.) 


FOREST RESEARCH 


35. The federal government should 
undertake an immediate and continued 
expansion of forest research to provide 
the facts and information necessary to 
attain the objectives of Article X of the 
Lumber Code. Beginning with the fiscal 
year 1935, federal forest research should 
be progressively increased to a basis of 
$2,700,000 by 1938, and thereafter by 
$325,000 annually until 1944. (F.L. & 
F.A.) 

36. Federal funds already appro- 
priated for forest research but now im- 
pounded should be released or replaced 
from other sources to permit continuation 


of needed work during 1934. (P.A.) 


FOREST EXTENSION 


37. Extension of knowledge regarding 
timber growing, logging, etc., is a public 
function and should be placed on the 
same basis as knowledge regarding farm 
crops. The federal government should 
match, on a dollar-for-dollar basis, forest 
extension contributions of states. (S.L., 
Sere: FA: ) 

38. Where state forest extension serv- 
‘ice is lacking, the federal government 
should make such extension service avail- 
able to inform the owners of forest lands 
as to results of its research work and 
forestry practices. (F.L.) 
~ 39. Federal contribution to farm wood- 
land extension authorized by the Clarke- 
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McNary Act should be increased from 
$100,000 annually to $250,000 annually, | 
and an additional authorization of $375,- 
000 annually is required to meet the 
needs of private forest owners other than 
those owning farm wood-lands. (F.L.) 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC SURVEY 


40. Experience and accomplishment of 
foreign countries in the field of forestry 
contain much of value to this country in 
its national forestry undertaking. To 
make available the above information, 
the federal government should restore the 
position of Forester with the Foreign 
Service of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and allot necessary emergency 


funds therefor. (P.A.) 


PROTECTION OF MARKETS 


41. Recognizing the necessity of main- 
taining adequate domestic and export 
markets for lumber and other forest 
products, the federal government should 
re-establish and enlarge services to manu- 
facturers, distributors and consumers in 
applying the results of research at home 
and abroad as to commercial and public 


wood-utilizing methods and _ practices. 
(P.A.) 
42. It is essential that forest products 


be given proper consideration in recip- 
rocal tariff arrangements with foreign na- 
tions in establishing import and export. 


quotas. (P.A.) 


WOOD UTILIZATION 


43. The federal. government is the — 
largest single owner of timber and the | 
largest single consumer of timber prod- — 
ucts. The government should establish, 
and itself and all its agencies adhere to, 
proper and efficient lumber and_ timber 
specifications. (P.A. & F.L.) 

44, The federal government should in- 


iJ 
» 
4 
Pa 
i 


terpret or amend existing laws to make 


funds readily available for the renewal 


of homes and for farm building repairs. 


(R.F.A. & C.A.) 


FARM WOOD LANDS 
Committee 5 


45. All forest holdings in private own- 
ership, both large and small including 
farm wood lands, should be subject to 
conservation measures of Article X of the 
Lumber Code. (P.A., FL. & C.C.) 

46. To secure wholehearted codépera- 
tion of farm woodland owners and other 
small owners of timberland in carrying 
out Article X of the Lumber Code, the 
conference recommends that an emergency 
appropriation or allocation of at least 
$200,000 be made available annually to 
the Federal Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice for educational purposes. (F.L. or 


P.A.) 


EMERGENCY TIMBER SALVAGE 


Committee 6 


47. Whenever timber is damaged by 


fire, wind, insects or other causes to such 


-an extent that its salvage cannot be ef- 


fected in the usual course of operations, 
there are consequent severe public losses 


in tax revenues, employment opportunities 


It should be the 


and valuable resources. 


policy of the federal government to give 


_ preferential consideration to such salvage 


" operations in extending financial or other 


_F.L.—Federal Legislation. 


aid, for the development of operating 


facilities, fire protection, and by other 
means authorized by law. 
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ComMMITTEE REPORTS 


The six conference committees convened 
on January 22 and devoted the three days 
prior to the general conference to review- 
ing of their reports of last October in 
connection with the reports and recom- 
mendations from the ten Divisional Agen- 
cies and with additional interested agen- 
cies and individuals. Their conclusions 
and recommendations were submitted to 
the Conference, in general session, during 
January 25 and 26, for discussion and 
action. Herewith are the full reports of 
the six committees, as amended and 
adopted by the conference, together with 
certain resolutions adopted in connection 
with them. 


I. ComMiITTEE ON Forest PRACTICE 


C. C. Sheppard, Chairman (J. W. Sew- 
all, acting); C. S. Chapman, Secretary; 
B. W. Lakin; D. T. Cushing; H. C. Horn- 
by; R. Zon; E. R. Linn; B. P. Kirkland; 
E.. lL. Kotok; .E. L., Demmon: E-8 N-; 
Munns; L. E. Staley; J. W. Watzek; 
C. S. Cowan; Swift Berry; R. M. Evans; 
J. J. Farrell; P. R. Camp; S. B. Cope- 
land; R. A. Colgan; Ward Shepard; Tom 
Gill; R. D. Garver; Geo. L. Drake; C. J. 
Buck; Evan Kelley; A. G. Cummer; A. 
M. Conzet; A. B. Recknagel. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF FOREST PRACTICES 
APPLICABLE TO ALL FOREST REGIONS 
OF UNITED STATES 


Upon this constitution must be erected 
divisional and local codes of practice. 


F.S.—Forest Service Action. 
F.A.—fFederal Appropriation. 
$.L.—State Legislation. 


S.F.—State Appropriation. 


C.C.—Change in Code. 


-L.C.A.—Lumber Code Authority Action. 


aS A 


me 


REFERENCE Key 


A.P.—Administration Policy. 

S.P.—State Policy. 

S.A.—Secretary of Agriculture. 

P.A.—Presidential Action. 

R.F.A. & C.—Relief Fund Administration 
and change in Authorization. 

T.A.—Industry Action. 
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I. SUSTAINED PRODUCTION OF FOREST 
RESOURCES 


A common purpose grounded equally 
in public welfare and industry welfare 
dictates that all forest land hereafter to 
be cut over under the Lumber Code juris- 
diction shall be left in favorable condi- 
tion for regrowth. Conforming to this 
basic requirement, it is necessary that 
within the limits of practicability, mea- 
sures be taken by the operator to safe- 
guard timber and young growing stock 
from injury by fire and other destructive 
agencies; during logging operations to 
prevent damage to young trees; and to 
provide for restocking the land after log- 
ging, if sufficient advance growth is not 
already present; and where feasible in 
practice to leave some portion of mer- 
chantable timber, usually the less mature 
trees, as a basis for growth and the next 
timber crop. The greater the amount of 
the growing stock retained, the greater 
the ensuing growth to be expected and 
the sooner operations can return to the 
same area. 

Specific Measures of Woods Practice 

1. Forest Protection During Logging. 
—Fire protection during and immediately 
following logging is an indispensable con- 
dition for forest regrowth. Responsibility 
for adequate provision for the control of 
fires during or immediately following 
logging operations, and in any way 
caused by said operations rests upon the 
said individual operator. He must defi- 
nitely assume the responsibility of tak- 
ing practical measures of fire control. 
This will involve a variety of steps in 
different logging conditions. It may in- 
clude slash and snag disposal where 
necessary, strict rules as to use of fire by 
employees including smoking in the 
woods, equipment of logging locomotives 
and engines with adequate devices for 
preventing fires, having readily available 
crews properly equipped to fight fires 
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upon call, closing operations during ex-- 
ceptionally dry periods, and other precau-- 
tionary measures. Where a general fire: 
protection system is in effect, it will be: 
expected to correlate with the more in-- 
tensive system of the individual operator, , 
but it will in no sense replace the pro-.- 
tective system of the operator or relieve: 
him of responsibility of protecting his; 
own property to the extent that he has; 
created the hazard. He cannot, however, , 
assume responsibility for fire caused by» 
public carelessness or inadequate public: 
protection. 


2. Extension of Codperation in Protec- - 
tion Against Fire, Insects and Diseases.— - 
To the end that protection against fire and | 
other destructive agencies may be ex-: 
tended rapidly to all forest areas that are: 
now unprotected and that may require: 
protection, the industry will endeavor to) 
secure action on the part of all operating ; 
timberland owners in the direction of co-- 
operating with public agencies in sys-- 
tematic fire prevention and suppression 
and such protective action as may prove: 
desirable and practicable for protection 
against insects and diseases. The indus- 
try will also seek such codperation on the 
part of non-operating forest land owners. . 

3. Conservation of Immature Trees: 
and Young Growth.—So far as practicable : 
all advance growing stock upon the land | 
in the form of young trees of valuable : 
species below merchantable size shall be: 
preserved during logging operations and | 
left without injury for future growth, 
A certain amount of injury and loss is | 
inevitable in felling trees and skidding ' 
logs and in the disposal of slash. Much | 
of the injury and loss sustained in the: 
past can be avoided by conscious care on — 
the part of the woods foreman and his. 
men. The saving of this advance young ’ 
growth shall be set up by operators as a_ 
distinct aim to be kept constantly in view 
by woods employees. 


4. Provision for Restocking the Land | 


after Cutting —Since natural reproduction 
will usually be obtained where partial 
cutting is practiced, the safest measure to 
obtain regrowth after logging where con- 
ditions permit, is to leave on the logged 
areas a sufficient number of trees of de- 
sirable species to yield a commercial cut 
at reasonable intervals. Under certain 
conditions instead of partial cutting, leav- 
ing seed trees or groups of seed trees on 


cient to insure a regrowth on the logged- 
off areas. If there is an insufficient re- 
serve stand or conditions are otherwise 
adverse and the prospects of securing 
natural reseeding are uncertain, planting 
may be desirable. 

5. Partial Cutting or Selective Log- 
ging.—To the extent practicable, partial 
cutting or selective logging shall be the 
general standard for local measures of 
woods practice. 

The industry will without delay, mak- 
ing use of studies already made, under- 
take to determine by regions or by forest 
types, the extent to which merchantable 
sizes of timber may wisely be left as part 
of the forest growing stock. Upon satis- 
factory determination of such conditions 
the industry will promptly establish 
standards of practice looking to the attain- 
ment of this objective. 

In certain regions or forest types and 
conditions other methods than selective 
‘cutting may be allowed, where conditions 
do not justify selective cutting. 

In order to provide for still greater 
‘flexibility and for departure where neces- 
sary from the regional or type standards 
‘that may be adopted, each individual 
operator shall be allowed to communicate 
to the Divisional Administrative Agency 
the standard and methods which he pro- 
poses as best suited in his individual 
operation to achieve the declared objec- 
tives of conservation and sustained produc- 
‘tion. And if such undertaking is deter- 
mined by the Divisional Administrative 
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or adjacent to logged areas may be suffi-_ 
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Agency to equal the regional or type 
standard of selective logging, or other 
method of promoting regeneration, it shall 
be approved in lieu thereof. This in 
effect allows modification of the regional 
standard upon submission and approval 
of specific individual management plans. 

6. Sustained Yield.—Since the basic 
purpose of sustained yield is to perpetuate 
the forest by regrowth after cutting and 
to maintain in a given local district or 
on a given forest enough growing stock 
to provide raw material for industry with- 
out interruption, and to safeguard the 
public welfare, sustained yield is a de- 
sirable objective and it shall be adopted 
as the objective of management for indi- 
vidual tracts or groups of tracts as rap- 
idly as various considerations permit and 
owners find it advantageous as a matter 
of orderly business policy. Fire protec- 
tion, preservation of young growth and 
partial cutting as outlined in the preced- 
ing paragraphs are important steps to- 
ward regional and local sustained yield. 

7. Public Codperation——The measure 
of success ultimately achieved by these 
undertakings of the Industry, is dependent 
upon the extent and character of public 
cooperation in each state. 


II. DivistonaL ADMINISTRATIVE 
MACHINERY 


The problem is to achieve general ad- 
ministrative uniformity while permitting 
flexibility within each Division, to permit 
meeting local and peculiar needs. 

We propose that the nature and extent 
of practicable steps necessary to meet the 
requirements of the Code for “conserva- 
tion and sustained production of forest 
resources” shall be determined for their 
respective jurisdictions by the several 
Divisions of forest industry. For this 
purpose they will use the advisory coun- 
sel of federal and state forestry agencies, 
administrators of private forest protective 
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organizations, federal forest experiment 
stations, and like agencies which have 
definite responsibility under federal or 
state laws for forestry or forest protec- 
tion practice within the several Divisions. 

We recommend that in carrying out 
this proposal, the agencies in charge of 
the various divisions or sub-divisions es- 
tablish a Committee on Forest Practice 
for the division or sub-division, together 
with committees for the various districts 
within the division or sub-division as con- 
ditions require. It is proposed that each 
division or sub-division provide such tech- 
nical and other qualified assistance as 
may be needed to permit such committees 
properly to function. 

Recognizing the public interest in forest 
conservation on private lands it is to be 
expected that the federal government 
through a representative of the U. S. 
Forest Service will keep informed of the 
progress of forest practice in each divi- 
sion or sub-division working in close con- 
tact and in codperation with the super- 
visory force of the Code agencies. 

The Conference approves the representa- 
tion of state and federal forest services 
and farm extension services upon Divi- 
sional Agencies charged with the applica- 
tion and enforcement of forest practices, 
by advisory members without voting 
power. 


III. Sprciric Divistona, MEASURES 
oF Woops PRACTICE 


The Committee had before it proposals 
from the various Divisions. These pro- 
posals did not in all instances cover the 
entire territory of a Division and because 
of absence of adopted guiding principles 
lacked some degree of uniformity. 

It was recognized that specific changes, 
if required, in the submitted schedules of 
forest practice and in administrative ma- 
chinery can from a sane and _ practical 
standpoint only be initiated in the indi- 
vidual Division or Sub-division. 


tad 


In an attempt, to assist local divisions ; 
in conforming to the general principles of ! 
forest practice and administrative ma- : 
chinery recommended by this Committee, , 
a review was undertaken of all submitted 
specific proposals. The suggestions re- - 
sulting from this review should be sub-: 
mitted to each division and sub-division 
for their guidance in compiling final ree- : 
ommendations for submission to the Code : 
Authority. 

Subcommittees of Committee I examined | 
each of the proposed codes of forest prac: : 
tice submitted to the Conference by the: 
various Divisions and Subdivisions of the: 
Lumber Code Authority. In so doing par- 
ticular attention was given to the follow-. 
ing points: 

1. Definiteness 

2. Susceptibility to field inspection 

3. Adequacy of the suggested measure : 
as to whether it would secure restocking ; 
of the land and to keep it continuously pro- : 
ductive. 

4. Whether pertinent to a Forest Prac- : 
tice Code. 

5. Whether requiring additional Govern. 
ment aid. 

Upon examination, it was found that: 
none of the proposals submitted measured 
up to the first four points mentioned. 

A detailed statement resulting from this 
examination has been prepared for sub- : 
mittal to each Division or Subdivision to 
be. acted upon promptly as an aid in re-: 
casting the proposed Divisional and Sub- : 
divisional codes of forest practice. 

It is suggested that each of the Divisions 
or Subdivisions follow closely the fore- - 
going statement on Sustained Production | 
of Forest Resources as to order of presen- ' 
tation and that, so far as expedient, each - 
Code of Forest Practice incorporate the : 
provisions thereof. 

These points covering: Forest protection . 
during logging; codperation in protection | 
against fire, insects and diseases; conserva- — 
tion of immature trees and young growth . 
and minimum provisions for restocking the : 


{ 
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land after cutting are measures which the 
industrial representatives agree can be 
carried out without any further public 
assistance. 

Attention is directed to the partial cut- 
ting and sustained yield measures which 
should be specifically considered and 
acted on by each Division. 

Finally, it is urged that all Divisions and 
Subdivisions meet their needs of local con- 
ditions of woods practice by so subdividing 
their region so as to meet major differences 
due to varied forest conditions and types. 
Subcommittee for the East included: 
P. R. Camp, Chairman, R. M. Evans, H. E. 
Hornby, E. L. Demmon, A. B. Recknagel. 
Subcommittee for the West included: 
Swift Berry, Chairman, C. S. Cowan, Evan 
Kelly, C. J. Buck, J. W. Watzek, H. W. 
Cole, B. P. Kirkland, E. I. Kotok. 


IV. Susrainep YIELD 


It is recommended that each Division 
consider the feasibility and methods of 
working out sustained yield forest manage- 
ment within its territory. 

In order that conservation and _sus- 
tained production of forest resources may 
be fostered and encouraged, be it resolved 
that the Lumber Code Authority be asked 
to give serious consideration to placing 
into effect in the various regions section 
(1) of Article 8 of the Lumber Code by 


increasing the allotment of those operators 


4 


‘who are on a sustained yield basis, or who 


will place their operations on such a basis. 
V. TimBer LEASES 


The problem involved in the relation of 
leased timberlands and timber rights to 
Article X of the Lumber Code presents 
legal complexities beyond the competence 
of this Committee. We can offer only cer- 
tain guiding considerations toward the 
solution of the problem. 

As to future leases or timber right con- 
tracts, it is clear that Article X should be 


-enforcible both against the owner of the 


land and the operator of the timber. Other- 
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wise, fictitious legal devices could be cre- 
ated to evade compliance with Article X, 
which would be unfair competition against 
owners observing Article X. 

As to present leases, it is clear that the 
lessees have made financial commitments 
that may be based on cutting methods not 
up to code standards. On the other hand, 
the area of forest land involved in these 
leases is so great that their exemption 
from code practice under Article X would 
constitute a serious damage to the public 
interest as well as unfair competition to 
owners forced to observe code practice. 

The Committee therefore adopted the 
following recommendations: 

1. That the solution of the problem be 
sought in part by the extension of Code 
practice to all timberlands. 

2. That as to existing contracts, the 
minimum silvicultural and protection re- 
quirements necessary to permit satisfac- 
tory regeneration be observed, enforceable 
against both the operator and the owner, 
provided that such requirements shall not 
include the leaving of extensive volumes 
of merchantable timber. It is expected that 
proper constituted authority will make 
effort to coordinate the interests of land 
and timber owner to the end that public 
interest will be protected. 

3. That all future contracts and leases 
to operators coming under the jurisdiction 
of the Lumber Code Authority shall be 
based on following Code practice. 

4. That appeals from the above recom- 
mendations be provided under regular 
Code procedure. 

5. That the Code Authority and the Gov- 
ernment give further careful study to this 
problem regionally to insure fairness to 
the owners, the lessees, the industry as a 
whole, and the public. 


VI. SupeLEMENT TO ARTICLE X 


In connection with recommendations 
submitted by Committee I, the following 
was adopted as an addition to the report 
of that Committee: 
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“The Conference recommends that a 
supplement to Article X of the Lumber 
Code be promptly submitted to the Presi- 
dent, which shall (1) state the general 
principles of forest practice and sustained 
yield recommended by the Conference as 
necessary to accomplish the purposes of 
the Article; (2) specifically authorize and 
require the Lumber Code Authority to is- 
sue rules and regulations for the applica- 
tion and enforcement of these principles 
in the same manner and with the same legal 
effect as in the case of rules and regulations 
issued under other Articles. The Confer- 
ence further recommends that the rules 
and provisions for forest practice in each 
Code Division or Subdivision, which in- 
cludes logging operations, be issued in 
and made legally effective by a separate 
bulletin of the Lumber Code Authority.” 


II. CommMiItTEeE on Pustic Timser Dis- 
POSAL AND PusLic ACQUISITION 


O. M. Butler, Chairman; L. F. Kneipp, 
Secretary; D. T. Mason, J. W. Blodgett, 
W. B. Greeley, J. D. Tennant, R. E. Dana- 
her, A. R. Watzek, Robert Marshall, S. B. 
Show, E. E. Carter, J. E. Rothery, H. L. 
Baker, Edmund Secrest, R. M. Weyerhaeu- 
ser, P. W. Ayres, J. G. McNary. 


PUBLIC TIMBER DISPOSAL 


The disposal of federal and state timber, 
to be of the highest use, must contribute to 
sustained yield production, including the 
participation therein of private forest 
lands, through supplying raw material for 
those private operations which may have 
the desire but not otherwise the means to 
sustain ownership and productive manage- 
ment of forest lands. Such a policy may 
require in any unit of public timber a sus- 
tained yield, or an over- or an under- 
cutting program temporarily. More spe- 
cifically it is recommended that, so far as 
practicable, and where not in conflict with 
public interests or objectives, first, all for- 
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ests owned or controlled by the public be: 
managed on a sustained yield basis, if not : 
already so managed, and second, such pub- : 
lic forests be managed in codperation with | 
the private forests so as to place a maxi- - 
mum of private forests also on a sustained | 
yield basis. 

Public timber disposal should further ° 
be governed by a policy of extreme con- : 
servatism. Such policy should recognize : 
demonstrable demand for the products of ' 
public timber, but public timber should be : 
withheld from unnecessary competition in| 
unwilling markets during times of indus-- 
trial depression and destructive liquida- - 
tion of private forest resources. 

There should be temporary relief legis- - 
lation authorizing reasonable flexibility in: 
public timber sale contracts, so that pur- : 
chasers during periods of higher stumpage : 
prices may be given relief from heavy’ 
losses through modification of stumpage: 
prices or through cancellation of contracts } 
without unreasonable damages or preju- - 
dice. 

Mr. Robert Marshall voted against the: 
foregoing statement, which otherwise was | 
adopted without dissent. 


REVESTED LANDS OF THE OREGON AND CALI- - 
FORNIA RAILROAD LAND GRANT S| 


In Oregon there has been revested in the : 
United States a large share of the original | 
Oregon and California Railroad land | 
grant. The revested forest lands of this; 
grant contain approximately 40 billion . 
feet of timber. The applicable acts of ' 
Congress provide in effect that the timber ° 
shall be liquidated as promptly as prac- | 
ticable with no regard for practicing sound | 
forest management; thus this timber espe- 
cially would be in severe competition with. 
private timber for rapid liquidation, ex- 
cepting for the fact that a temporary exec- - 
utive order is now tending to limit sales. , 
There are three parties interested in the: 
income from the sales of this timber, name- - 
ly, (a) the several counties in which these 
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forest lands lie are currently receiving 
from the United States the equivalent of 
the 1915 taxes on the lands (this payment 
is more than consuming the annual income 


from timber sales); (b) the state of Ore- 


gon is to receive a portion of the total in- 
come; and (c) the U. S. Reclamation Fund 
is to receive also a portion of the income. 
The present destructive basis for manage- 
ment of these lands should be changed to 
a constructive basis to aid in the main pur- 
pose of the wide application of sustained 
yield management; at the same time there 
should be due recognition of existing 
equities; with these objects in mind it is 
proposed that the following action be 


- taken: 


(a) Transfer the entire revested grant to 
the Forest Service to be managed as na- 
tional forest land. This transfer should 
include not only the revested grant lands 
classified as forest land, but also that clas- 
sified as agricultural land (which actually 
is almost entirely forest land or land other- 
wise not suited to agriculture) ; to the ex- 
tent that it is actually agricultural land the 
Forest Service should take steps to turn it 
over to homesteaders under the Forest 


Homestead Act of June 11, 1906. 


(b) Continue until June 30, 1936, the 
present basis of tax compensation to the 
counties. 

(c) Provide that the U. S. Court of 
Claims shall determine the value of the 
property as of the date of the forfeiture 
of the grant, and on the basis of such val- 
uation, without interest to June 30, 1936, 
determine the respective equities of the 
counties, of the state of Oregon, and of the 
United States Reclamation Fund, which 
will exist on June 30, 1936. 

(d) Pay off the equities as determined 
as of June 30, 1936, with United States 
bonds at par and bearing a low interest 
rate. 


PUBLIC ACQUISITION OF FOREST LANDS 


The committee recommends an aggres- 


sive policy of public forest acquisition. It 
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is an essential part of the joint program of 
public and industrial agencies for the sus- 
tained production of forest resources. The 
necessity of such a policy is emphasized 
by accumulating evidence that large areas 
of forest land now in private ownership 
can not, for economic reasons, be carried 
permanently by this form of ownership. 


The importance of the public interests 
to be safeguarded by forest acquisition 
in such respects as protection of water- 
sheds, control of erosion, and_preserva- 
tion of recreational values is fully recog- 
nized. The Conference does not attempt 
to deal with these features of a national 
policy. To carry out its purpose of co- 
ordinating public and private action for 
effective accomplishment of the aims of 
Article X of the Lumber Code, the Con- 
ference recommends that the primary ob- 
jective of public forest acquisition be the 
same as in the disposal of the timber now 
in public ownership; namely, to restore 
and sustain desirable regional growing 
stocks of timber, to maintain the perma- 
nent yield of forest products, and to as- 
sure permanency to forest industries, com- 
munities and employment. 

To this end, public forest acquisitions 
should be designed—as far as practicable 
and with due consideration of other pub- 
lic interests-—-to promote the maximum 
development of sustained yield forest 
management on both public and private 
lands. This should be sought through 
public acquisition in areas where, 
through the forms of codperation recom- 
mended in connection with the disposal 
of public timber, sustained yield can be 
brought about on economic units com- 
prising both public and private holdings. 

The Conference endorses the recom- 
mendation on forest acquisition contained 
in the Copeland Report of the Forest 
Service, with a further recommendation 
that this program should include the ac- 
quisition of not less than 150 billion feet 
of standing timber. 
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It is recommended that the foregoing 
plan of acquisition be made operative im- 
mediately and that not less than three- 
fourths of the land acquisition program 
be completed within the first ten years 
and that if possible all of the stumpage 
acquisition program be completed within 
five years. 

The acquisition of forest lands, to fully 
accomplish its public objectives, should 
be accompanied by an adequate financial 
provision for the protection, development 
and management of the acquired lands. 

In the event the nation’s financial status 
does not permit of cash appropriations 
adequate to carry out the foregoing pro- 
gram, the use of bonds in payment for 
the lands to be acquired is strongly rec- 
ommended. 

With the objective of stabilizing county 
revenues in connection with the extension 
and administration of the national forests, 
it is recommended that the Secretary of 
Agriculture designate a committee repre- 
senting all interests affected to study the 
problem and submit its findings and rec- 
ommendations to the Secretary. 


FOREST LAND EXCHANGES 


To facilitate the blocking of both pub- 
lic and private lands and the extension of 
national forests, in the interest of better 
forest management, federal laws should 
in the public interest be amended to re- 
move the existing limitation with respect 
to state boundaries upon land and timber 
exchanges, and should also be made ap- 
plicable to private lands outside of the 
national forests. 

As a corollary to the above proposal 
the committee desires to call attention to 
Section 7 of the Act of June 7, 1924, 
know as the Clarke-McNary Act, which 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture 
to accept donations of lands chiefly 
valuable for national forest purposes, sub- 
ject to reservations by the donors of tim- 


ber and/or other rights for periods nott 
exceeding twenty years. It is the belief! 
of the committee that there are many’ 
sections of the country where this pro-- 
vision effectively could be employed ini 
furtherance of both public and private: 
objectives provided that the Secretary of 
Agriculture could, in his discretion, pay’ 
the accrued and unpaid taxes on the: 
donated lands from public funds. The: 
committee recommends that Section 7 of ' 
the Act approved June 7, 1924, be so: 
amended as to authorize the Secretary’ 
of Agriculture in his discretion to accept: 
donations of lands chiefly valuable for: 
national forest purposes from private: 
owners, counties and states, subject to the: 
payment by the United States of such, 
taxes as might be due and outstanding on | 
such lands. 

It is also the belief of the committee - 
that states and counties might appropriate- . 
ly adopt a similar policy or procedure » 
in relation to lands within the boundaries . 
which the owners thereof might be will- 
ing to donate for public forest purposes. 


III. ComMMiItTTEE oN Forest TAXATION 
AND Forest CREDITS 


George F. Jewett, Chairman; A. G. T.. 
Moore, Secretary; W. DuB. Brookings . 
(representing T. G. Wolford); L. F,. 
Cronemiller; S. T. Dana; R. C. Hall; 
Henry E. Hardtner; B. F. Kirkland; R. 
E. Marsh; W. N. Sparhawk; R. E. Bene- 
dict; J. M. Bush; H. H. Chapman; George 
N. Ostrander; J. H. Pratt. 

Sub-Committee on Taxation—S. T.. 
Dana, Chairman; -R. C. Hall, Henry E. 
Hardtner. 

Sub-Committee on Forest Credits.—A. 
G. T. Moore, Chairman; S. R. Black, 
B. P. Kirkland, W. N. Sparhawk. 


REPORT ON FOREST CREDITS 


The relation of forest credits to the - 
problem of reforestation and timber con- - 
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servation may roughly be set forth as 
follows: 

First. In some areas the forests have 
been largely depleted of growing stock. 
On numerous properties money invest- 
ments will be necessary to pay taxes and 
the cost of administration of fire protec- 
tion, and permit the owners to forego in- 
come from the forests while they are be- 
ing rebuilt to a condition that will per- 
mit continuance of operation. 

Second. In some areas there is a tem- 
porary surplus of mature timber. Here 
' financial pressure and other influences 
are leading to hasty and wasteful liquida- 
tion of the forests. Credit at economical 
costs appears fundamental to any pro- 
gram looking to the orderly marketing of 
the surplus of mature timber under pri- 
vate management in a way to preserve 
the productivity of those forests on a 
sustained yield basis. 

In late years a strong tendency has 
manifested itself toward the development 
of lending institutions adapted to special 
requirements. Many examples such as in- 
surance companies, mutual-savings banks 
and building and loan associations come 
readily in mind. These have been de- 
veloped chiefly to serve the needs of per- 
sons wishing to save and lend capital, 
although the building and loan associa- 
tions originally had an equal aim of serv- 
ing borrowers. Of more recent develop- 
ment are institutions organized specifically 
to serve needs of borrowers. These in- 
clude smaller institutions such as credit 
unions, but the more outstanding ex- 
amples are the federal land banks, the 
intermediate credit banks, and the home 
loan banks. 

A fundamental aim of the federal land 
bank system is to promote effective use, 
in the public interest, of the agricultural 
land resources of the country and to pro- 
mote satisfactory social conditions. Effec- 
tive use of forest lands must be considered 


*See note at end of report. 
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closely related to this purpose. A further 
important element in this relationship is 
the fact that much submarginal agricul- 
tural land may be diverted to forest use. 
Facilitating the use of such land for for- 
estry purposes is expected to strengthen 
agriculture and presumably the security 
behind farm loans. 

Indeed the public interest generally is 
subserved in any measures taken towards 
promoting the orderly marketing of stand- 
ing timber, the reforesting of deforested 
areas and the ultimate placing of the 
entire industry on a sustained yield basis 
at the earliest possible moment. In these 
accomplishments, the lumber industry can 
maintain its place as one of the greatest 
employers of labor, and augment capital 
assets and taxable wealth to the Nation. 
By way of illustrating the intense degree 
to which the public interest is interlocked 
with the problem of maintaining our for- 
ests, we must take into account such facts 
as the influence of trees on rainfall, ero- 
sion, the fact that trees on mountain slopes 
conserve snows for the benefit of irriga- 
tion, water power, etc., in areas far dis- 
tant from the actual forests. These and 
other phases of public interest well under- 
stood within the industry and among the 
foresters, reveal a degree of public in- 
terest which fully warrants federal aid in 
forest credits, so essential to any well- 
founded program evolved to promote re- 
forestation and: timber conservation. 

In any given case, such credit should 
be extended for the full length of time 
necessary to accomplish the purpose, with 
proper rates of amortization as well as 
low rate of interest. 


A PERMANENT Forest Crepit Set Up! 


The purposes for which loans might be 
granted would include the following: 

1. Such measures as are designed to 
improve the productivity of organized for- 
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est properties, including restricting cut to 
permit building up growing stock, fire 
protection, tax payments and 
necessary silvicultural measures. (When 
loans are made for these purposes on 
immature forests or on forests the cutting 
of which should for any reason be de- 
ferred, arrangements may be made to ad- 
wance the loans in annual installments 
over periods as long as 20 years. No 
annual installment should exceed the 
amount required to meet costs for that 
year.) 

2. To assist in the orderly marketing 
of timber already mature or, in excep- 
tional cases, to withhold from the market 
timber which it would be economically 
injurious to throw on an overburdened 
market. This will include forest protec- 
tion from fire, insects and disease; im- 
provements in forest utilization, taxes, 
administrative costs and retirement of 
existing indebtedness. 


annual 


3. To assist in acquiring tracts and as- 
sembling them into units of economic size 
and location for continuous-yield opera- 
tions. 


4. To assist in constructing permanent 
transportation systems within the confines 
of forest properties concerned and to con- 
nect them with common-carrier transporta- 
tion facilities. 


5. To assist such states as may adopt a 
sound method of forest taxation which 
involves state financing. 


6. For the special purpose of taking 
care of these needs during the present 
emergency and pending the establishment 
of a permanent forest credit set up, dur- 
ing which period the lumber industry will 
be undergoing readjustment and reorgani- 
zation under the N.R.A. program, we rec- 
ommend that Congress appropriate, as a 
revolving fund, $200,000,000.00 to con- 
stitute a special fund from which the ap- 
propriate agency may lend to states and/ 
or individuals for these purposes. 
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REporT ON Forest TAXATION 


Adequate fulfillment of the obligation 
assumed by the Lumber and Timber Prod- 
ucts Industries under Article X of the 
Lumber Code to promote forest cqnserva- 
tion of privately owned forest resources 
is seriously hampered by the burden im- 
posed under the existing system of state 
and local taxation. This burden is forcing 
the premature cutting of merchantable 
timber, is preventing the reforestation of 
cut-over lands, and in general is dis- 
couraging the practice of conservative for- 
est management. 

Since state and local taxation are not 
subject to direct federal control, this 
situation can be remedied only by state 
action. The conservation of forests, on 
the other hand, is a national problem, and 
in Article X of the code the federal gov- 
ernment definitely recognizes its share of 
the responsibility for the solution of this 
problem. Accordingly, the federal govern- 
ment should take the initiative in pro- 
moting remedial action by the states in 
the taxation of forest properties. 

In view of these facts, the Conference 
recommends that the President of the 
United States be asked to lay before the 
governors of the states the vital part. 
which the solution of the forest tax prob- 
lem plays in the national forestry policy 
and the recovery program as applied to 
the forest industries. This Conference 
further recommends that the President 
impress upon the governors the immediate 
need for changing existing state taxation 
of mature and young timber to some sys- 
tem providing for the payment of such 
taxes when the owner is best able to do 
so, namely, at the time the timber is 
harvested. It is further recommended 
that the joint committee to be appointed 
to complete the work of the Conference, 
work out a more detailed taxation pro- 
gram for recommendation to the Presi- 
dent. The President should urge that 
each governor appoint a committee or am 
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appropriate agency to consider ways and 
‘means of improving the present situation 
with respect to the taxation of forest 
properties. Provision should be made for 
regional conferences between these agen- 
cies to promote such uniformity of action 
by forest regions as may be found prac- 
ticable. The action to be taken by these 
agencies should be the framing and spon- 
soring of legislation designed to accom- 
plish the ends enumerated below: 


1. Reduction of the total burden of 
taxation on real estate, without curtail- 
ment of necessary public functions. 
Among measures which could appropri- 
ately be considered under this head are 
the following: 

(a) State assumption of functions of 
general concern, and partial state support 
of services which cannot be handled ade- 
quately by local governments. The re- 
sulting increases in state expenditure 
should preferably be financed by some 
other form of taxation than the property 
tax. 

(b) Reduction in the number of local 
units of government through abolition 
of unnecessary units and consolidation of 
‘those which are too small to function 
economically under modern conditions. 


(c) The disorganization of local gov- 
ernment in certain areas of sparse popula- 
tion with little promise of agricultural 
or industrial development, and the zoning 
of these areas in such a way as to assure 
their use for the purposes to which they 
are physically and economically best 


: adapted. 


(d) The more effective and economi- 
cal administration of local government 
through the greater use of trained admin- 
istrators and better financial practices, to 
be promoted by a larger degree of state 
supervision. These might go so far as to 
include specific limitations on the amount 
of revenue to be raised under the prop- 


erty tax. 
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2. Distribution of the burden of taxa- 
tion among property owners with greater 
equity, to be accomplished by improve- 
ments in tax administration, particularly 
as to methods of assessment and collec- 
tion. Among the measures to be con- 
sidered under this head are the following: 


(a) The centralization of assessment in 
jurisdictions large enough to maintain an 
organization of full time, well paid, ex- 
pert assessors appointed and retained un- 
der the merit system. 


(b) Introduction of the most approved 
methods for arriving at sound assessment 
of taxable property, such as use of maps, 
surveys, and sales data. Full considera- 
tion should be given to income-producing 
capacity as a measure of value. 

(c) Efficient collection procedure vigor- 
ously enforced, with proper allowance for 
emergency conditions but without inviting 
tax delinquency through haphazard and 
lenient procedure. 

3. Adoption of a method of forest taxa- 

tion which will give appropriate treatment 
to forest properties the conservative man- 
agement of which requires a period of 
income deferment. This method should 
take into consideration, in separate cate- 
gories if it seems desirable, both old 
growth, mature timber and second growth 
or cut-over forest lands. The following 
measures may be considered under this 
head: 
(a) The three forest tax plans which 
have been proposed by the Forest Serv- 
ice, namely, the adjusted property tax, 
the deferred timber tax, and the differen- 
tial timber tax. 

(b) Some form of the yield tax, which 
has been widely advocated as a method 
particularly applicable to second growth 
or cut-over forest lands. 

(c) Any other plans designed to ac- 
complish the same general purposes. 

Adjustment of existing methods of taxa- 
tion is particularly important during the 
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period usually necessary for transition 
from the present irregular forests to for- 
ests managed on an annual sustained 
yield basis. Given just and effective ad- 
ministration of the tax system, the prac- 
tice of sustained yield forest management 
constitutes the most important single mea- 
sure in placing forests on an equality 
with other property. 

The Conference also recommends that 
the President be asked to include in the 
message to the governors an offer of 
federal codperation through making avail- 
able the assistance of qualified specialists 
in presenting the results of the Forest 
Service study of forest taxation, and in 
developing legislation applicable to spe- 
cific states. To meet the demand which 
this offer would invite, it is essential that 
provision be made for an adequately 
financed forest taxation unit in the Forest 
Service. 

In connection with these recommenda- 
tions, the Conference calls attention to 
the fact that the measures suggesed, while 
particularly urgent in connection with the 
conservative management of forest lands, 
are of fundamental importance to all 
owners of real property and to the public 
in general. 


IV. CommiItTEE on CoéperaTIveE Pustic 
EXPENDITURES 


W. G. Howard, Chairman; Franklin 
Reed, Secretary; John Raine; C. F. Speh; 
S. R. Black; R. B. Robertson (represented 
by W. J. Damtoft); E. O. Siecke; R. B. 
Goodman; Axel Oxholm; John Hinman 
(represented by J. E. Rothery); Fred 
Morrell; C. P. Winslow; G. R. Hogarth 


(represented by S. G. Fontana); W. F. 
Ramsdell. 


I. FIRE CONTROL 


Adequate stable fire protection is a 
prerequisite to the effectiveness of any 
code of forest practice. It demands two 
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types of activities. First, nation wide» 
homogeneous, systematic extensive fire } 
detection and suppression regardless off 
land ownership to preserve the broader: 
forest values from destruction, together: 
with well balanced program aiming at the? 
prevention of fire; and, second, intensive +) 
protection of restricted areas to protectt 
the substantial investments incident to effi-- 
cient utilization of the land resource and| 
to continuous forest production. 

The first type is essentially a public: 
undertaking to be financed by federal, , 
state and local governments. Such ai 
blanket system shall be coordinated be-- 
tween the states by the federal govern-- 
ment and should be assured all forest! 
owners. The intensity of private fire pro-- 
tective standards shall be contingent upon) 
the adequacy of public fire protection aid. . 

Many of the benefits of protecting pri-- 
vate forest land from fire inure to the: 
public and not to the private owner as} 
such, as for example, watershed improve: - 
ment, soil and game protection, recrea- - 
tion, increased national wealth, etc. Fires; 
frequently arise from sources over whichi 
the owner has no control. Protective sys- : 
tems can be organized and administered | 
efficiently and economically only for large: 
contiguous units and on a state wide: 
basis. The responsibility of the federal | 
and of state governments is inescapable : 
and their leadership is essential to suc- - 
cess. 

Under the forest fire codperative pro-: 
grams of the Weeks and the Clarke-Me- | 
Nary acts systematic protection of vary- : 
ing intensity has been extended by the: 
states to include about 225 million acres | 
of the 420 million acres of state and 
privately owned land classed as in need | 
of protection from forest fires. Within the : 
protected area only slightly more than. 
1 per cent of the productive forest land - 
burned over in the five year period, 1926- : 
1930, as contrasted with 20 per cent with- : 
in the unprotected area. 
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These results which were obtained under 
a plan whereby the federal government 
has shared the cost with the states and 
private owners roughly upon a 25-75 per 
cent basis indicate the effectiveness of 
organized public fire control, and em- 
phasize the need of its extension. It is 
the opinion of this Committee that it 
should be extended to the point where 
the federal government shall contribute 
for forest fire protection purposes 50 per 
cent of the total amount required, the 
rest of the expenses being borne by the 
states and their political 
and/or private land owners. In no state, 
however, should the federal contribution 
exceed the combined contribution of the 
states and their political subdivisions and 
the private owners. 


subdivisions 


In addition to provisions for codpera- 
tive protection on state and private lands, 
it is urgently recommended that suitable 
federal appropriations be made to pro- 
vide adequate protection both for forest 
lands now in federal ownership and for 
those to be acquired under the proposed 
enlarged acquisition programs. 

Under existing authorization Congress 


appropriated under the Clarke-McNary 


Act, $1,587,513 for 1934. Of this amount 
25 per cent was impounded. It is espe- 
cially urged at this time that the im- 
pounded fund be released or replaced 


from other sources to prevent the break- 


AY oT 


down of forest fire protection facilities 
this fiscal year. In view of developments 
under Article X of the lumber and tim- 
ber products code, it is also essential not 


‘only that the entire authorization of $2,- 


500,000 of the Clarke-McNary Act be 
appropriated and made available for the 
fiscal year 1935 but also for subsequent 
years appropriations should be further 
increased as needed to $10,000,000 to 
make the fire control requirements of the 


code effective. 
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II. CONTROL OF FOREST INSECTS AND 
DISEASES 


A. Protection Against Forest Diseases 


1. Research.—Diseases that attack for- 
est trees and forest products injure the in- 
terests of both producers and consumers. 
They are disturbing not only because of 
the aggregate losses which they cause, but 
because of the uncertainty they introduce 
into production and the effect they have 
in lowering the dependability of the prod- 
ucts in use. The uncertainties arising from 
this source must be abated so far as pos- 
sible if the industry is to be able to carry 
out its conservation commitments with 
assurance that its program will not be 
wrecked by unpredictable disease losses. 
To control such damage requires prompt 
and dependably maintained action on the 
part of specialized forest pathologists. 
Only the federal government, and to some 
extent the states, are able to maintain 
trained personnel for such work. They 
are in the best position to initiate action 
by reason of generally present complica- 
tions due to diversity of ownership. 
Effective dealing with these situations 
calls for codperation between federal 
government, states and private land own- 
ers. 

Research on native diseases: Diseases 
that are native, and such foreign diseases 
as are already long-established, cause 
losses that are continuous and _ interfere 
both with timber growing and _ timber 
utilization. Because of the difficult char- 
acter of the ground and the size of the 
trees, direct control measures in most 
cases are too difficult or expensive to 
apply. Modifications of forest manage- 
ment and utilization procedure are the 
only practicable methods for dealing with 
such diseases. To work out such indirect 
control methods, long continued research 
is necessary, involving study of the in- 
fluence on the disease of all the modifi- 
able environmental factors. Similar spe- 
cialized research against the fungi that de- 
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stroy wood either in the forest or in use 
is required to insure the consumer maxi- 
mum utility of the product, and to keep 
forest products from losing part of the 
market that properly belongs to them. 
The Committee recommends that the fed- 
eral government continue its appropria- 
tion of funds for research on these native 
or established diseases, gradually increas- 
ing it by 1938 to the $250,000 which the 
McSweeney-McNary Act authorized for 
this purpose. It is also desirable that 
those states having large forest industries 
should interest themselves to a greater 
extent in research on the forest diseases 
of most local importance. 

Research on recently introduced dis- 
eases: Introduced diseases are potentially 
a more serious menace even than the na- 
tive diseases, to the stability and continu- 
ity of the wood-producing industries. The 
chestnut blight affords a vivid example 
of the capacity of such diseases to wipe 
out a timber species. Such diseases as 
the Douglas fir cankers, the Western yel- 
low pine blight, the pine canker and the 
beech disease might cause total destruc- 
tion of these prominent timber trees over 
wide areas. Such introduced or epidemic 
diseases must be studied promptly and 
continuously so that any possible control 
measures, such as quarantine or eradica- 
tion, may be intelligently applied at the 
earliest possible date. Again, only the 
federal government and to a limited ex- 
tent the state, are in a position to main- 
tain a trained personnel and to overcome 
the difficulties due to diversity of owner- 
ship and state and national lines. The 
Committee notes with regret that the item 
under which this research is maintained 
by the Division of Forest Pathology in 
the Bureau of Plant Industry has been 
cut out in the Budget for the fiscal year 
1935. The Committee urges that the fed- 
eral government continue its support for 
this appropriation, which is outside of the 
McSweeney-McNary Act. This appropria- 
tion is hardly adequate in amount, but 
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its obliteration would leave the timbery 
interests of the country without protection: 
against this very dangerous type of dis-; 
ease. For adequate defense against theq 
original entrance of new epidemic diseasesg 
from abroad, the Committee urges that 
specialists be sent to other continents toc 
determine through observation and ex+ 
perimentation what foreign diseases mushy 
be guarded against and what measures 
are necessary for their exclusion. 
Service: Successful application of methafy 
ods of avoiding loss from native or estab 
lished diseases requires the services of 
technical men to help organize and direct 
the activities. As fast as research sup-+§ 
plies the necessary basic knowledge, « 
service force with both pathology andg 
woods experience should be developed toc 
assist timberland owners in adapting dis+ 
ease control measures to local field and 
economic conditions. 
2. Control of White Pine Blister Rust: 
The inauguration of the Emergency CCC! 
and NRA relief programs presented a 
opportunity for going organizations with 
trained personnel and definite work pro- 
grams to be of national service in makingz 
effective use of the facilities provided 
through these emergency unemployment! 
relief programs. Because the blister rust 
control unit was an established and welll 
trained organization, it was able to con- 
tribute effectively to the success of theses 
emergency programs. This work, as well 
as that previously done, with regular fed- 
eral appropriations arid the contributedt 
funds of states, organizations and indi- 
viduals will be lost by natural reversion 
of the control areas to their original Ribes: 
conditions if they are not kept free of 
these plants through systematic follow-upy 
work. In addition, there are several mil- 
lion acres of valuable pine land that must 
yet be put under control. These consti-! 
tute a long-time job requiring a well-! 
trained and experienced supervisory per-’ 
sonnel. 


The Bureau of the Budget eliminated 


— 
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the blister rust language and all of the 
regular funds for this item in the 1935 


budget, presumably because emergency 


funds had been allotted for the work. 
This action is directly opposed to the best 
interests of the blister rust control pro- 
gram. The fact that large sums of emer- 
gency money are available for the work 
for short periods increases rather than 
decreases the need for competent and ade- 


‘quate supervision, if worthwhile results 


are to be accomplished. Apparently this 
was not understood in the Budget pro- 


| posal to eliminate the item and therefore 


no provision was made for maintaining 
the trained personnel necessary for the 
effective prosecution of this work. The 
rust is widely established in this country. 


‘Its threat is ever present over the white 


pine producing lands and constant and 
persistent effort is absolutely essential to 
maintain its control on these areas. With- 
out adequate and well planned follow-up 
work a great share of the initial invest- 
ment so far made in control will be lost. 

The specific need is maintenance of the 
blister rust control language in the 1935 
and subsequent Appropriation Bills as in 
the past with sufficient funds to assure 
effective operation of the trained person- 
nel necessary to give effective leadership 


-and supervision to the work. 


Amount needed—$375,233 (amount of 


the last appropriation). 


B. Protection Against Forest Insects 


Forest areas suffer heavy attacks by in- 
sects. To eradicate such attacks in their 
incipiency requires prompt action under 
direction of entomologists. Only the fed- 
eral government, and to some extent the 
states, are able to maintain trained per- 
sonnel for such work. They are in the 
best position to initiate action by reason 
of generally present complications due to 


diversity of ownership. Effective dealing © 


with these situations calls for codperation 
between the federal government, states 


‘and private land owners on_ principles 
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similar to those covering forest fire pro- 
tection. 

The work logically divides into four 
main classes: research, survey, local con- 
trol and control of attacks of epidemic 
character. 

Control of insect attacks that have 
reached epidemic character call for emer- 
gency appropriations and special emer- 
gency forces. These can best be directed 
by federal agencies, because of the infre- 
quent occurrence of such attacks in any 
given state and the interstate aspects of 
such attacks. 

It is believed that the survey phase of 
insect control should be financed by the 
public with the federal government sup- 
plying the major portion with such as- 
sistance as can be received from the 
states. In actual control work on private 
land, the owner should usually contribute 
to or pay the entire cost of the work, 
with supervision furnished by the public. 
It is estimated that approximately $500,- 
000 of federal appropriation is needed 
annually for work of this kind. 


Ill. CooprerativE Economic Surveys 


The present forest survey should be 
hastened, and be extended to include de- 
termination of logical sustained yield 
units, with supporting facts as to classes 
of timber, protection and development 
needs, growth potentialities, and analysis 
of ownership status. 

For this purpose a minimum of $500,- 
000 a year should be made available 
until the survey is completed. Thereafter 
adequate provision should be made for 
keeping the survey data up to date. 


IV. Forest RESEARCH 


The federal government should under- 
take an immediate and continued expan- 
sion of its forest research adequately to 
provide the facts and information neces- 
sary to the attainment of the declared 
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objectives of the Code (Article X) as 
are otherwise unavailable. 

The kinds of research 
recommended for expansion fall into 
four groups: 

The first underlies the perpetuation of 
the forest resource and its sustained pro- 
duction. It covers such things as how to 
cut timber to insure the perpetuation of 
the forest, how to obtain maximum yields 
of the best or desired quality of timber, 
and how to protect against fire, including 
necessary weather and climatic studies. 

The second deals with utilization of 
the major product—wood—in such a way 
as to insure reduction of waste, lowering 
the costs, maximum returns from timber 
growing, and the highest service to the 
consumer, and thus assist the retention 
and development of stable and profitable 
markets for forest products. 

The third deals with a wide range of 
ecenomic and social problems which un- 
derlie sustained production and _utiliza- 
tion and the whole question of forest 
land use. 


specifically 


The fourth relates to necessary studies 
including codperative action with states, 
to provide the essentials regarding forest 
land in connection with general land 
classification. This is in addition to the 
“forest survey” which is covered else- 
where in this report. 

It is recommended that beginning with 
the fiscal year 1935, the present scope 
and magnitude of this federal research be 
annually progressively increased to a 
basis of $2,700,000 by 1938, and there- 
after by $325,000 annually until, 1944, 
This is in accord with the provisions 
arrived at through the exhaustive studies 
embodied in the Copeland Report, which 
has the approval of the Forest Service 
and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

It is further urged that funds im- 
pounded from appropriations available 
for research be immediately released or 
replaced from other sources, to permit 
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this important work to be carried for-- 
ward during the rest of the fiscal year: 
1934. 


V. Forest EXTENSION 


The extension of knowledge regarding 
timber growing, logging, and wood manu- -f 
facture and use, acquired through re-- 
search activities and experience, is a pub-- 
lic function and should be placed on the 
same basis as that of knowledge regard-- 
ing farm crop and animal production. 

In conformity with the general rule in| 
federal aid projects, the federal govern-- 
ment should match on a dollar-for-dollar : 
basis the forest-extension contributions of ! 
states and of political subdivisions there- - 
of whose forest-extension activities con-: 
stitute part of a statewide plan subject |— 
to control of state authorities. 

Where because of lack of sufficient state : 
support to the project or for other rea-: 
sons direct federal extension work is} 
necessary to realize on expenditures in: 
research work, the federal government: 
should in addition to the matching of state 
funds make provision for such direct ex-: 
tension activities as are necessary to in- + 
form the owners of forest lands as to the 
results of its research work and forestry ’ 
practices. 

The federal contribution to farm wood- - 
lands extension is now limited by the 
Clarke-McNary Act to $100,000 annually. , 
This authorization should be increased to 
$250,000. An additional authorization 
of $375,000 is required to meet the needs 
of other private owners. These additional | 
funds would be expended either through 
State agencies or directly by the federal | 
government. ' 

Recognizing the necessity of maintain- » 
ing adequate domestic and export markets | 
for lumber and other forest products, it: 
is further recommended: 

(1) The reestablishment and extension | 
of federal services to manufacturers, dis- : 
tributors, specifiers and consumers, in| 


~~ 


| 
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translating and applying the results of 
research both at home and abroad to com- 
mercial and public wood utilization prac- 
tices. 

(2) That forest products be given 
proper consideration in connection with 
the reciprocal tariff arrangements with 
foreign nations in establishing import and 
export quotas, etc. 

VI. InvestTicaTion oF Forest vate 
IN EUROPE 


Article X of the Code of Fair Competi- 
tion for the Lumber and Timber Products 
Industries promises to become a new 
Code all by itself:—a Code of Fair Prac- 
tice for Forest Owners. The purpose of 
this conference on Article X is to devise 
practicable ways and means for bringing 
about the conservation and sustained pro- 
duction of forest resources, not only on 
those forest lands which happen to be 
owned by lumber manufacturers, but on 
all privately owned forest lands of the 
‘country, whether the holdings be large or 
‘small, and whether or not their owners 
are producers of lumber and allied prod- 
ucts, pulp and paper, or naval stores, or 
are non-producing investors who sell or 
expect to sell their merchantable timber 
as a raw material to one or more of the 
wood using industries. The undertaking 
is a first step toward a_ system. of 
“Gemischte Wirtschaftliche Betriebe” as 
are working out so successfully in certain 
other countries, and which maintain the 
proper balance between protection of the 
public interests and preservation of pri- 
vate initiative. Sweden, after 30 years 
of constructive effort largely at the initia- 
tive of forest industry, has brought her 
whole forest area under satisfactory sus- 
tained yield management. Seventy-five 
per cent of 60 odd million acres are pri- 
vately owned. Finland also has made 
marked progress on similar lines. Ger- 
many has been working out a system of 
public forest credits to insure the con- 
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tinued sustained yield management of her 
large private forests estates whose security 
was jeopardized by the abolition of the 
law of entail, and has also been perfect- 
ing since the war, a forest extension 
service for the small farm woodlot own- 
er, the cost. of which is covered by the 
latter and the practical results of which 
appear in many particulars to be much 
better than our own. 

The experiences and accomplishments 
of these three countries contain much of 
unmeasurable value to ourselves in our 
undertaking. We should understand in- 
timately what they have found to be prac- 
ticable under their conditions in order to 
know how much of it is adaptable to our 
own. For this purpose the position of 
forester with the Foreign Service of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture should 
be restored immediately. 

To finance this undertaking will cost 
about $10,000 a year and require special 
authorization from the President for the 
allocation of funds from some of the 
emergency relief appropriations. In tak- 
ing this action, provision should also be: 
made for the dissemination of the in- 
formation thus produced. 


VII. Feperat Use or Forest Propucts 


The Government of the United States 
is the largest single owner of timber. It 
is the largest single consumer of timber 
products. Its example in purchasing 
specifications is widely followed. The 
government should establish and itself, in 
all its agencies, adhere to a sound pro- 
gram for proper and efficient specifica- 
tions, thereby encouraging efficient wood 
using practices. 


VIII. FurtHER ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
Woop UTILIzATION 


Maintenance of productivity of forest 
land by owners and timber operators de- 
pends on a stable outlet for forest prod- 
ucts. Due to inability of farm owners 
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and small home owners to finance needed 
new construction and repair, the building 
industry, and consequently the outlet for 
forest materials, has fallen off alarm- 
ingly. 

To permit immediate resumption of 
needed construction, there should be in- 
terpretation and application of existing 
law, or additional law if required, to 
make funds readily available for renewal 
of home and farm building repair. 


V. CoMMITTEE ON Farm WooDLANDS 


Fred Brenckman, Chairman; A. B. 
Recknagel, Secretary; K. E. Barraclough, 
P. R. Camp, G. H. Collingwood, J. A. 
Cope, R. W. Graeber, D. E. Lauderburn, 
G. E. Marshall, W. R. Ogg, H. A. Rey- 
nolds and W. K. Williams. 

Since the acceptance of the preliminary 
report of the Committee on Farm Wood- 
lands at the October Conference, the pro- 
posals made in that report have been 
submitted to all the Divisional Lumber 
Code Authorities for consideration and 
amendments. Such amendments and new 
proposals were brought before the Com- 
mittee and after further deliberation these 
proposals have been codrdinated, and the 
following are the recommendations of the 
Committee: 

1. That to conserve our timber re- 
sources, all forest lands in private owner- 
ship, both large and small, including 
farm woodlands shall be subject to the 
conservation measures under Article X 
of the Lumber Code. 

2. That any conservation regulation un- 
der Article X shall apply only to opera- 
tions where the products therefrom are of- 
fered for sale and/or used in the manu- 
facture of commodities for sale. Further- 
more, nothing in Article X shall be in- 
terpreted as contravening the last sentence 
of Section 5 of the Industrial Recovery 
Act, which reads as follows: 

“(a) Nothing in this Act, and no 
regulation thereunder, shall prevent an 
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individual from pursuing the vocation 
of manual labor and selling or trading 
the products thereof; nor shall anyy 
thing in this Act, or regulation there4 
under, prevent anyone from marketingfy 
or trading the produce of his farm.” 

3. That the farm woodland owners shal } 
be represented on the Forest Practice Com 
mittee of the Lumber Code Authority; alse 
on the Several Divisional Forest Practice 
Committees in proportion to the in 
portance of the farm timber holdings ing 
the several divisions. 

4. That for the purpose of administer! 
ing the provisions set up under Article X 
of the Code, the Lumber Code Authorityy 
under its various Divisional Agenciesg) 
shall organize Local Forest Practice 
Boards. These Boards shall prepare rules 
for forest protection practices and timber 
cutting requirements applicable to condi 
tions of their respective regions, whick 
shall not be less than the minimum reg 
quirements to be set up by the Divisiona: 
Agency, and subject to the approval ob 
the said Divisional Agency. 

5. That in the personnel of the Loca: 
Forest Practice Boards the farm woodlanc 
owners and other small timber owners 
shall be given representation in propor: 
tion to the importance of their timber 
holdings in the respective regions, witk 
representation of the State Forest Service 
and of the State Agricultural Extensior 
Service as technical advisers. 

6. That the Local Forest Practice 
Boards shall make provisions applicable 
to the conditions of their respective 
regions to assist the Industry and Timber 
owners in putting into operation the pro 
tection and cutting practices provided 
under Article. X. 

7. That the representatives of farm 
woodland owners as members of the For 
est Practice Committees and Boards as 
specified in Sections three (3) and five 
(5) of this report shall be selected from 
recommendations submitted by farm or- 
ganizations. 


8. That an amendment be added under 
Article III (c) of the Code providing: 
That the Lumber Code Authority may 
declare it an unfair practice for Code 
Industries to buy timber products cut 
from privately owned lands unless ac- 
companied by a certificate indicating that 
these products have been cut in com- 
pliance with provisions and regulations 
under Article X. 

9. That any action necessary to make 
‘these recommendations effective shall be 
|taken by the Lumber Code Authority. 
Resolution Presented by Mr. C. C. Shep- 

pard and adopted after approval of 

Committee V Report: 

_ Recognizing that the success of securing 
the wholehearted codperation of farm 
woodland owners and other small owners 
of timberland in carrying out the provi- 
sions of Article X of the National Lumber 
Code will depend upon the educational 
program relative to the conservation and 
forest practice measures under the Code, 
and the benefits that these timber owners 
will receive therefrom 

And further recognizing that the Fed- 
eral Agricultural Extension Service with 
its system of extension education is pre- 
pared quickly and efficiently to conduct 
this educational program 

Therefore: The Conference recommends 
to the President of the United States that 
an emergency appropriation or alloca- 
tion of at least $200,000 be made avail- 
able annually to the Federal Agricultural 
Extension Service for the above purpose, 
and to be spent either in coéperation with 
the states without offset (on the part of 
the states) or directly by the Federal 
Agricultural Extension Service. 


‘VI. CommitTEE on EMERGENCY TIMBER 
SALVAGE 


J. W. Watzek, Chairman; T. T. Munger, 
Secretary; J. W. Blodgett, C. J. Buck, 
William B. Greeley, L. S. Cronemiller 
and Axel Oxholm. 
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Whenever timber is damaged by fire, 
wind, insects or other cause to such an 
extent that its salvage cannot reasonably 
be effected in the usual course of opera- 
tion, and therefore the community and 
the public will suffer severe loss of tax 
revenues, employment opportunities and 
a valuable natural resource unless a com- 
prehensive plan for its rapid salvage can 
be developed, it is recognized that in the 
interest of conservation and public wel- 
fare an emergency exists which must be 
accorded special treatment. 

In such cases it shall be the duty of 
Lumber Code Authority to make avail- 
able to the damaged timber a production 
allocation sufficient to permit it to be 
marketed with minimum loss, and to take 
such other steps as are within its power 
to facilitate an adequate salvage opera- 
tion. 

It shall be the policy of the federal 
government, through its various agencies, 
to give preferential consideration to such 
salvage operations in extending financial 
or other aid for the development of op- 
erating facilities, additional fire protec- 
tion or in any other manner authorized 
by law, and to enlist the codperation of 
state and other local agencies. 

In the past two years forest fires in 
northwestern Oregon have devastated an 
area of 325,000 acres carrying a stand 
of 13 billion feet of valuable fir timber. 
Its immediate salvage is imperative to 
prevent loss of this vast resource and of 
the great public benefits of employment 
and tax revenues which will result from 
its operation. This catastrophe we regard 
as constituting a national emergency 
problem of a type which warrants and 
necessitates special treatment by both 
public and industry agencies. 


Jormnt COMMITTEE 


(To carry on the work of the conference) 
David T. Mason, Chairman; B. P. 
Kirkland, Secretary (with William L. 


Hall acting as secretary and carrying on 
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with his duties as secretary of the con- 
ference) ; Industry Representatives: Wil- 
liam B. Greeley (represented by C. S. 
Chapman), David T. Mason, George F. 
Jewett, A. G. T. Moore, A. B. Recknagel 
(represented by E. R. Linn, National 
Hardwood Institute). Public Representa- 
tives: E. H. Clapp, B. P. Kirkland, W. G. 
Howard, O. M. Butler and Ward Shepard. 
At the close of the session on January 
26 the Conference provided that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the Chairman 
of the Lumber Code Authority (Mr. John 
D. Tennant) jointly appoint a committee, 
consisting of an equal number of public 
and industry representatives, whose duty 
it should be to take promptly such action 
as might be appropriate to give effect to 
the recommendations of the Conference. 
It was further provided that the Con- 
ference itself should not definitely dis- 
band, but rather should consider itself in 
recess, to be reconvened on recommenda- 
tion of the joint committee upon the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The compilation of this report is the 
work of the Joint Committee. Certain 
portions were prepared by it direct, viz. 
the Introduction; the Digest of Confer- 
ence Recommendations; and the chart, 
which diagrammatically points out sus- 
tained yield management as the solution 
of the forest problem. The balance was 
prepared under the Committee’s direction 
by William L. Hall in codperation with 
the Editor of the JournaL or Forestry. 


THe Joint ComMMITTEE’s TAXATION 
PROGRAM 


The conference, in adopting the report 
of Committee III, charged the Joint Com- 
mittee with the task of working out a 
more detailed taxation program for rec- 
ommendation to the President for prompt 
adoption in those states where the need 
is most acute. Its proposed program is 
as follows: 

Forest taxation occupied a major place 
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in the work of the Conference. It was 
recognized that improvement in the ex< 
isting system of state and local taxation is 
an essential part of a program of forest 
conservation. The need for federal leader-r 
ship in bringing about such improvement} 
was stressed. The following statement is 
from the Conference report: 

“Adequate fulfillment of the obligatio 
assumed by the Lumber and Timber Prod-| 
ucts Industries under Article 10 of the 
Lumber Code to promote forest conserva-i 
tion of privately owned forest resources 
is seriously hampered by the burden im- 
posed under the existing system of state 
and local taxation. This burden is forcing 
the premature cutting of merchantable 
timber, is preventing the reforestation of 
cut-over lands, and in general is dis- 
couraging the practice of conservative for- 
est management. 

“Since state and local taxation are not! 
subject to direct federal control, this situ- 
ation can be remedied only by state ac- 
tion. The conservation of forests, on the 
other hand, is a national problem, and 
in Article 10 of the Code the federal 
government definitely recognizes its share 
of the responsibility for the solution of 
this problem. Accordingly, the federal 
government should take the initiative in 
promoting remedial action by the states 
in the taxation of forest properties.” 

The Conference also recommended the 
maintenance of a Forest Taxation unit in 
the Forest Service. ' 

The Conference outlined the fundamen- 
tal reforms which the forest tax situa- 
tion requires as follows: 

1. Reduction of the total burden of 
taxation on real estate, in part through: 
more economical administration of local 
governments without, however, curtailing 
necessary public functions. 

2. Distribution of the burden of taxa- - 
tion with greater equity through improved | 
tax administration, particularly as to 
methods of assessment and collection. 
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3. Adoption of a method of forest taxa- 
tion which will give appropriate treat- 
ment to forest properties the conservative 
management of which requires a period 
‘of income deferment. 

_ Various measures were suggested in the 
Conference report for consideration as 
means of attaining the above fundamental 
reforms. 

The Conference proposed immediate ac- 
tion as follows: 

“In view of these facts, the Conference 
recommends that the President of the 
United States be asked to lay before the 
governors of the states the vital part 
which the solution of the forest tax prob- 
lem plays in the national forestry policy 
and the recovery program as applied to 
the forest industries. This Conference 
further recommends that the President 
impress upon the governors the immediate 
need for changing existing states taxation 
of mature and young timber to some sys- 
tem providing for the payment of such 
taxes when the owner is best able to do 
‘so, namely, at the time the timber is 
harvested.” 

The Conference charged the Joint Com- 

mittee with the task of working out a 
more detailed taxation program for rec- 
commendation to the President for prompt 
adoption in the states where the need is 
most acute. 
It is recognized that no one plan of for- 
est taxation is likely to fit the conditions 
in every state. Several plans for adjust- 
ing the burden of taxation to deferment 
of income were considered, among which 
are the adjusted property tax, the deferred 
timber tax, the differential timber tax 
and the yield tax. Of these plans it is 
believed that the “deferred timber tax,” 
which is one of three plans suggested by 
the Forest Service, comes the closest to 
meeting the requirement for immediate 
legislation. This plan is a modification of 
the property tax, and its essential fea- 
tures are as follows: 
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(1) Segregation of the total assessed 
value of forest property into land value 
and timber value, and payment of the 
annual property tax on land value in the 
ordinary manner. 

(2) Deferment of property tax pay- 
ments on timber value until income is 
realized through the cutting or sale of 
timber and other forest products. 

(3) Payment of taxes on timber value 
due the local units of government from a 
timber tax fund to be provided by the 
state. 

(4) Repayment to the state timber tax 
fund in years when income from timber is 
realized of deferred timber taxes, ac- 
cumulated without interest, together with 
the timber tax of the current year; total 
repayment within any one year limited to 
a fixed per cent of the stumpage value of 
the forest products cut or sold in that 
year. 

(5) In case of extraordinary loss 
through fire or other causes, reduction of 
the deferred timber tax carried forward 
from the preceding year to the assessed 
value of the timber in the current year. 

(6) Treatment of all forest property 
in one ownership in a tax billing district 
as a unit for the purpose of administer- 
ing (2), (4) and (5). 

It is therefore recommended that the 
deferred timber tax plan be submitted to 
the governors of the states as a definite 
measure especially suitable for adoption 
where standing timber is an important 
element in the economic situation. 

It is also recommended that the federal 
government, aS an emergency measure, 
facilitate the adoption of the deferred 
timber tax plan by offering to states where 
it is adopted, loans sufficient to establish 
the state timber tax fund and maintain 
it through a period of five years. These 
loans should be repaid gradually as de- 
ferred timber taxes paid into the state 
timber tax fund exceed the necessary 
working balance, witha final limit for 
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repayment of ten to twenly years. Such 
aid could well be limited to states which 
undertake to exercise sufficient control 
over the assessment process to prevent 
excessive and grossly inequitable assess- 
ment of forest property by local officials. 

In making the above recommendations, 
it is not intended to suggest that any 
state should be discouraged from adopt- 
ing sound and desirable modifications of 
the deferred timber tax plan or from 
adopting any other sound plan more 
suitable to the conditions in that state, 
nor that federal assistance be denied in 
financing such a modified or substitute 
forest tax plan. 


AMENDMENT TO ARTICLE VIII AND 
SUPPLEMENT TO ARTICLE X OF 
THE LUMBER CODE 


In acting on the report of Committee 
I the conference recommended (1) a sup- 
plement to Article X of the Lumber Code 
which would include basic provisions for 
forest conservation on private lands, and 
rules of forest practice to be issued and 
made legally effective by the Lumber 
Code Authority and (2) to encourage 
sustained yield forest management, the 
Lumber Code Authority be requested to 
give preference in production allotments 
under Article VIII to operators observ- 
ing such practice. (See Nos. 13 and 10 of 
the digest of Conference recommenda- 
tions). The Code Authority informally 
requested the Joint Committee to help 
it in drafting these supplements and 
amendments. The Committee submitted 
its suggestions on February 8. The fol: 
lowing supplements and amendments were 


formally adopted by the Authority on 
February 9: 


SUPPLEMENTS To ArtIcLE X 


(a) Supplementing Article X, and 
based upon the recommendations of the 
Conference held pursuant thereto, the 
following supplements provide for the 
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initiation and administration of measures 
necessary for the conservation and sus¢ 
tained production of forest resources, byf 
the industries within each Divisions, ii 
cooperation with the appropriate state 
and federal authorities, it being recognizee 
that the extent to which these under® 
takings of the industry are capable o1 
successful accomplishment is dependen 
upon the extent and character of publi 
cooperation in each state. 


(b) Each Division and each Subdivy 
sion having jurisdiction over forest utilil 
zation operations shall establish or desigg 
nate an agency or agencies to formulatr 
and from time to time to revise rules 09 
forest practice, and to exercise genera 
supervision over the application and & 
forcement thereof in the operations of th 
persons of the respective Divisions ana 
Subdivisions. Such agencies shall hav 
as non-voting, advisory members on 
representative of each of the state ana 
federal organizations which have definitd 
responsibility under state and federal law 
for forestry or forest protection practice 
within the several Divisions and Subt 
divisions. Each Division and each Subt 
division shall provide such technical ana 
other qualified personnel as may be re¢ 
quired to furnish necessary information 
to said agencies and persons, to inspecd 
the forest operations of said persons, td 
enforce such rules of forest practice, ana 
otherwise to carry out the purposes o 
this article, under the said general supe 
vision of said agencies. On or befor 
April 15, 1934, each such agency shal. 
formulate such rules of forest practice 
and shall submit them through the approd 
priate channels to the Authority for it 
approval. After such approval the Aut 
thority shall publish separately for eack 
Division and Subdivision approved foress 
practice rules, which, on and after June 
1, 1934, shall be obligatory for all per 
sons subject to the jurisdiction of the said 
Divisions and Subdivisions, respectivel 
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Upon application by a Division or Sub- 
division, or upon its own initative to se- 
cure compliance with this article and 
equal application thereof within and _ be- 
tween the several Divisions and Subdivi- 
sions, the Authority may amend such 
rules of forest practice; such amendments 
shall be published by the Authority and 
shall be effective 30 days after the date 
of such publication. 


(c) Said rules of forest practice, to 
insure the conservation and sustained pro- 
duction of forest resources, shall include 
practicable measures to be taken by the 
operators to safeguard timber and. young 
growing stock from injury by fire and 
other destructive forces, to prevent dam- 
age to young trees during logging opera- 
tions, to provide for restocking the land 
after logging if sufficient advance growth 
is not already present, and where feasible 
to leave some portion of merchantable 
timber (usually the less mature trees) as 
a basis for growth and the next timber 
crop. Said rules of forest practice shall 
be adequate to secure the purposes of 
this article, and in a practical way in 
accordance with conditions existing in the 
respective Divisions and Subdivisions 
shall secure application of the following 
principles: 

1. Fire protection during and immedi- 
ately following logging is an indispensa- 
ble condition for forest regrowth. Re- 
sponsibility for adequate provision for 
control of fires during or immediately fol- 
lowing logging operations rests upon the 
individual operator if he is in any way 
the cause of such fires. Each operator 
shall be definitely responsible for taking 
practical measures of fire control. Such 
measures shall, to the extent necessary 
to provide adequate protection, include 
slash and snag disposal, rules as to use 
of fire by employees including smoking 
in the woods, equipment of logging loco- 
motives and engines with adequate devices 
for preventing fires, having available upon 
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call crews properly equipped to fight 
fires, closing operations during exception- 
ally dry periods, and other precautionary 
measures. Where a general fire protec- 
tion system is in effect, each operator 
shall correlate his protection system with 
the general system, but such general sys- 
tem shall not replace the protection sys- 
tem of such operator, nor shall it relieve 
him of responsibility for protecting his 
own property to the extent that he has 
created the hazard. He shall not be con- 
sidered to be responsible for fire caused 
by public carelessness or by inadequate 
public protection. 


2. To the end that protection against 
fire and other destructive forces may be 
rapidly extended to all forest areas that 
require protection, said agencies shall en- 
deavor to secure action on the part of all 
operating forest land owners in the direc- 
tion of codperating with public organiza- 
tions in systematic fire prevention and 
suppression and such protective action as 
may be practicable for protection against 
insects and diseases. Such agencies shall 
also seek to secure such cooperation on 
the part of non-operating forest land own- 
ers. 

3. As much as practicable of the ad- 
vance growing stock upon the land in the 
form of young trees of valuable species 
below merchantable size shall be pre- 
served during logging operations and left 
without injury for future growth. Each 
operator shall require his woods em- 
ployees to exercise conscious care to re- 
duce damage to advance growth to the 
minimum practicable. 

4. To secure natural reproduction, 
which will usually be obtained where par- 
tial cutting is practiced, there shall be 
left on the logged areas, where economic 
and other conditions permit, a sufficient 
number of trees of desirable species to 
yield a commercial cut at reasonable in- 
tervals. Under certain conditions, instead 
of partial cutting, the leaving of seed trees 
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or groups of seed trees on or adjacent 
to logged areas may be sufficient to insure 
the required regrowth on the logged areas. 
If there is an insufficient reserve stand, 
or if conditions are otherwise adverse and 
the prospects of securing natural reseed- 
ing are uncertain, planting may be de- 
sirable. 

5. To the extent practicable, partial 
cutting or selective logging shall be the 
general standard for local measures of 
forest practice. 

Said agencies shall without delay, mak- 
ing use of existing information, under- 
take to determine by regions or by forest 
types, the extent to which merchantable 
sizes of trees may wisely be left as part 
of the forest growing stock. Upon satis- 
factory determination of such conditions 
said agencies shall promptly establish 
standards of practice looking to the at- 
tainment of this objective. 

In certain regions or forest types, and 
under certain conditions, which do not 
justify partial cutting or selective logging, 
other methods shall be allowed. 

These rules of forest practice shall also 
apply to persons whose operations are in 
timber held under “lease” or “timber cut- 
ting rights” existing prior to the date of 
the President’s approval of these supple- 
ments to Article X, provided that due 
consideration shall be given to the owner- 
ship equities involved in order to avoid 
causing such persons unreasonable hard- 
ship by requiring the leaving of trees of 
merchantable sizes. 


6. In order to provide flexibility, each 
operator shall be encouraged to communi- 
cate to his agency the methods which he 
proposes as best suited in his individual 
operation to achieve the declared objec- 
tives of conservation and sustained pro- 
duction of forest resources, and if such 
proposed methods are determined by said 
agency to equal or excel the regional or 
type standard methods, they shall be ap- 


proved in lieu thereof. This in effect 
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permits modification of regional or typo 
standards upon submission and approva 
of specific individual management plans 

7. Said agencies shall, each within its 
own jurisdiction, investigate the feasibil, 
ity of and shall actively encourage th 
application of sustained yield forest man 
agement wherever feasible. Sustainec 
yield forest management is defined a 
management of specific forest lands, un 
der single ownership or codperative con 
trol within an economic unit, under defi’ 
nite management plan which limits timber 
cutting to the capacity of such fores 
lands under existing methods of manage 
ment as determined from existing growing 
stock and growth, to provide without in 
terruption or substantial reduction ra 
material for industry and community sup 
port. 

8. This Article with its supplements: 
the rules of forest practice and any othe 
rules and regulations adopted pursuan; 
thereto being adopted in order to giv 
effect in the public interest to the de 
clared purposes of the Article, may be en 
forced only by the United States through 
its appropriate enforcement agencies 01 
officers. Nothing contained in this arti! 
cle and its supplements, or in the rules o 
forest practice or in any other rule o 
regulation adopted pursuant thereto, shal 
be construed to enlarge, increase, changé 
or affect the legal duty, liability or re 
sponsibility of any person subject to tha 
jurisdiction of this code to any othe 
person, firm or corporation, whether o 
not the latter is subject to the jurisdic 
tion of this Code, or to give to any sucl 
person, firm or corporation any right 0: 
action against any person subject to the 
jurisdiction of this code which would no 
have existed if this Article had not beer 
adopted. 

(d) The Authority shall issue interpre 
tations and shall promulgate rules an 
regulations necessary for the enforcemen 
of this Article, to prevent evasion and té 
secure equitable application thereof. 
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Amend Article VIII (k) by adding the 
|following: 

“Pursuant to the foregoing each eli- 
gible person who makes application to be 
recognized as securing his raw material 
supply from forest lands under his owner- 
ship or control which are managed on a 
sustained yield basis, and who secures 
from his Division or Subdivision agency 
provided for in Article X (b) a certificate 
showing that he is in good faith con- 
ducting his operation upon such basis, 
shall have his production allotments, as 
determined without the benefit of this 
paragraph, increased by 10 per cent. If 
only part of his raw material supply 
comes from such sustained yield opera- 
tion, his increased allotment shall be that 
proportion of 10 per cent which the vol- 
ume of his raw material coming from 
such sustained yield operation is of his 
total volume. Sustained yield forest man- 
agement is defined in Article X (c) 7. 
The additional production allotments pro- 
vided for in this paragraph shall come 
from the total national production quotas. 
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These additions to Articles VIII and X 
of the Lumber Code are to be submitted 
to the N.R.A. for its action and to be 
transmitted by it to the President. On 
his approval they become a part of the 
Lumber Code. 


FURTHER WorK OF THE JoINT 
CoMMITTEE 


The Conference’s recommendations as 
to public action, necessary to the accom- 
plishment of the purposes of Article X, 
have been put in shape for submission to 
the Secretary of Agriculture for submis- 
sion by him with his recommendations 
to the President for his action. In this 
connection an outline has been prepared 
of the amended, or new, legislation which 
will be necessary. 

This statement brings down to date ac- 
tion under Article X of the Lumber Code. 
The Joint Committee after completing its 
present duties will adjourn for the time 
being, but ready to reassemble as occa- 
sion may require, to assist with the fur- 
therance of the undertaking.1 


Note: The Forest Service during the Conference reserved its decision on para- 


graphs 5 and 6 of the Subcommittee Report on Forest Credits. Following further 
consideration it states its position as follows: 


1. The Forest Service will endorse the recommendation for an offer of federal 
loans to establish and maintain the state timber tax fund through a period of 5 years 
as recommended in the forest taxation program adopted by the Executive Committee. 


2. The Forest Service does not endorse federal loans to individuals for pay- 
ment of timber taxes except as these loans may later be included as incidental loans 
to be made under a permanent forest credits set up. 


3. The Forest Service believes that 50 million dollars will be ample for pur- 
poses of loans to states and for setting in motion a system of forest credits. It is 
assumed that the major part of the funds for forest loans will be derived from 
~ bonds and debentures of forest credit banks rather than from appropriations. 


1Copies of this Conference Report available for 25c a copy, Society. of American Foresters, 


Washington, D. C. 


AN AMERICAN PLAN FOR FORESTRY 


By G. F. JEWETT 


President, North Idaho Forestry Association 


The writer of the following proposal looking toward solution of the forest problem is 
a graduate of the Harvard School of Business Administration, where he specialized in 
lumbering under Professor Richard T. Fisher. : ; 
For the last 5 he managed their operation at Coeur d’ Alene, 
Idaho. As Chairman of the Forestry Committee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association he was invited as a conferee to the recent Forest Conservation Conference. 
As a result of his experiences and observations he has drawn up an outline of a plan 
which he believes would perpetuate the commercial forests in a manner which would 
preserve the benefits of private enterprise and also protect the public interest at 
minimum cost under the new economic order. 

interests and it is his ambition to pass on these properties to his descendants. 


interests for 12 years. 


f | ‘HE American people are confronted 
with making an immediate choice 
between private and government 

ownership in conserving their forest 
wealth. The U. S. Forest Service has re- 
cently submitted “A National Plan for 
American Forestry,” commonly referred 
to as the Copeland report. As its title 
implies, it proposes nationalization of the 
forests. The following plan contemplates 
making forestry a field for private en- 
deavor. 


Private individuals deplore the “min- 
ing” of our forest resources of the past. 
They recognize the national benefits which 
will follow “farming” our forests in the 
future. Stated briefly, this will perpet- 
uate the raw material supply of one of 
our largest industries. It will stabilize 
values in communities dependent upon 
this industry. This in turn will correct 
the social evils incident to the transitory 
character of the business as conducted in 
the past. It will protect watersheds, thus 
stopping erosion and diminishing floods. 
It will improve the climate. This, together 
with water flow, will better the health of 
the people. It will provide recreational 
facilities including opportunities for ap- 
preciation of nature, quiet, solitude, health- 
ful exercise, hunting, fishing and boating. 
It will provide game refuge, which has 
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He has been with the Weyerhaeuser 


His forebears on both sides had timber 


commercial as well as recreational as4 
pects. These may be regarded as th 
fundamental benefits to be derived fro 
the general practice of forestry. 

It is the purpose of the following pla 
to point out how private industry may be 
organized to secure these benefits for the 
public, at the same time assuring the in4 
centive of private enterprise at very muck 
less public expense than appears involv 
in other solutions of the forest problem. 


BACKGROUND 


The Pilgrim fathers burned trees to 
clear submarginal agricultural land—im-~ 
proper land use which was impelled b 
stern necessity. Pioneer conditions, under 
which most of our lumbering has bee 
done, required a lavish use of natural! 
resources to enable people to exist. Un- 
controlled private enterprise exportin, 
these natural resources made the Ameri-i 
can standard of living the goal of alll 
other peoples. Coérdinated private en~ 
terprise, utilizing the growing store of 
human knowledge, can provide an eveni 
higher standard of living for the future. 
It is in the province of government! 
to oversee such coordination. Social-: 
istic burdens upon private enterprise in! 
the form of unreasonable taxation, the 
tremendous increase of population in 


proportion to natural resources diminished 
through improper handling, governmental 
organization which has been unable to 
advance with the times, combined with a 
general lack of understanding of condi- 
tions, have led to a breakdown of our 
economic system. This breakdown in the 
forest industries has been intensified by 
illogical divisions of forest ownership 
which are due to historic causes. The 
U. S. Forest Service, in the Copeland 
report, recognizes the existing diverse 
ownership of land as the principal ob- 
stacle to solution of the forest problem. 
Government and private enterprise alike 
are to blame for disposing of lands for 
purposes to which they were not suited. 
Much of this was due to ignorance; much 
due to greed on the part of the public 
as well as on the part of the private indi- 
viduals. : 

The prevailing tendency is for forest 
land to pass into the ownership of the 
public. Most cut-over lands are tax de- 
linquent as are considerable areas of tim- 
bered lands. There is considerable agita- 
‘tion to encourage the government to pur- 
chase such lands. The Copeland report 
recommends the public acquire over half 
of the forest area. Since about 26 per 
cent of the forest area is in farm wood 
lots, much of which would presumably 
remain so, there would not be much left 
for private enterprise. This purchase 
‘would require huge outlays of public 
monies. 


THE PROBLEM 


The tendency of government to acquire 
large amounts of forest land is incom- 
patible with the private practice of for- 
estry. Ownership of the forest lands will 
necessarily mean ownership of the future 
forest crop. Costs of the practice of 
forestry have very faint connection with 
the sale price of public timber, whereas, 
‘on private lands the relationship between. 
cost and selling price spells success or 
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failure for the enterprise. Experience in 
the Inland Empire throws this into spe- 
cially strong relief because there govern- 
ment timber is particularly active in 
competition with private. Government 
timber is being sold at far below the 
tax cost of private timber, and yet the 
cost of public timber to the general tax- 
payer greatly exceeds its sale price. The 
public interest in forestry would be more 
economically served by private enterprise 
because it is not so subject to political 
demands. 

The crushing burden of taxes on the 
larger quantity of private timber in the 
Inland Empire does not equal the exces- 
sive costs on the smaller quantity of pub- 
lic timber. The industry is already sub- 
sidized to the extent of the difference be- 
tween these two amounts. Thus experience 
already proves that the private timber of 
the future will have to face the competi- 
tion of public timber just as the wheat 
farmer had to face the competition of the 
tremendous wheat reserve purchased by 
the government. This will effectively dis- 
courage private enterprise from under- 
writing the costs incident to the practice 
of forestry. 

The sustained yield unit plan is gen- 
erally conceded the best adapted to “farm- 
ing” our forests. Great diversity of own- 
ership in each sustained yield unit area 
is incompatible with the orderly harvest- 
ing of the forest crop. A variety of motives 
will govern the disposing of timber in the 
different ownerships. The situation is anal- 
ogous to that which is leading to the form- 
ing of oil pools. Taking part of the timber 
in a drainage would frequently leave the 
remainder isolated because of high im- 
provement costs. The marketing problem 
involved in this diverse ownership resem- 
bles in some respects that which led to the 
forming of the farmers’ codperatives. 

The problem then is how to meet the 
above described conditions in. a manner 
which will promote the public welfare at 
the least cost to itself and yet will pro- 
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vide an incentive to secure the benefits of 


private enterprise. 


THE PLAN 


It is proposed that the country be sur- 
veyed with a view to dividing up the 
forest areas into logical sustained yield 
units. In each unit a pool would be 
formed of all the assets connected with 
the business. Each owner should receive 
his share of the proceeds in the propor- 
tion that he contributed assets. The pool, 
like a public utility, should be endowed 
with the right of eminent domain to as- 
sure control of all the assets required for 
its sucessful operation. 

The sustained yield forest partakes of 
many of the aspects of a public utility 
which should justify the public in grant- 
ing the right of eminent domain. These 
aspects pertain more to regularity of serv- 
ice, assuring the public of a_ perpetual 
supply of forest products. Even more im- 
portant from the public standpoint is the 
continuous service of what might be 
termed by-products of the forest, such as 
watershed protection, recreational facil- 
ities and game refuge. Public supervi- 
sion should be directed primarily to see 
that regularity of service is provided. It 
is suggested that the U. S. Forest Service 
would be the agency to see that proper 
silvicultural practices were followed to 
assure sustained yield. Since the product 
of the forests is not generally consumed 
locally and since the public would be 
protected by the competition of the prod- 
ucts from the various competing sustained 
yield units, it would probably not be 
necessary to control prices as are rates 
under a monopolistic utility. Of course 
if a tendency should develop to centralize 
control of the pools, then the public 
would have to control prices the same as 
it does rates. 

It must be recognized that certain areas 
lack economic sustained yield possibilities 
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at certain price levels, that is to say, the@) 
carrying costs exceed the annual yield.|>) 
It is suggested that such areas be admin-\ 
istered by the U. S. Forest Service to pro-1 
tect watersheds, game refuge, etc., and 
sale of their products be prohibited until 
such time as economic conditions should 
justify their being turned over to an exist-: 

ing pool or a new one formed. . 


The problem of government competi-. 
tion would still enter because of the fact 
that the government would control some 
pools by reason of contributing the major-’ 
ity of the assets. This should present no 
special difficulty if all governmental costs 
were accurately charged to the operation: 
of the pool. If these costs should exceed 
the yield for a sufficient period, the area 
would be classed as uneconomic and the 
sale of its products prohibited. Another 
solution would be the public sale of the 
government’s share of the various pools. 

The above plan meets the problems 
presented by the mountainous areas of 
the West where control of all the timber 
in one drainage is essential to economic 
operation. Here operations have to be} 
of a sufficient size to be able to finance: 
the expensive improvements required. The? 
conversion facilities would probably be? 
on a larger scale than in the more level | 
areas of the East and South where smaller - 
sustained yield units would be practical. . 
However, the plan would work here: 
equally well. The character of the sus- - 
tained yield unit pools would probably - 
vary with the different conditions. 

This plan would retain the benefits of | 
private enterprise. It would greatly re- 
duce public expenses which seem to be. 
involved in most other solutions of the. 
forest problem. In fact, if the govern- 
ment sold their interests in the pools, the 
plan might provide present available 
funds instead of present expenses. 

It would greatly facilitate the adminis- 
tration of the lumber code by organizing 
the forest areas into controllable units. 
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Allocation of production allotments to 
sustained yield capacity, the sine qua non 
of successful forestry, would be greatly 
simplified. At the same time it would pro- 
vide employment for the same number of 
persons. Man hours required to accom- 
plish a certain job are substantially the 
same in large operations as small ones 
because of the nature of woods work. 
In the mountainous areas of the West the 
“gyppo” system would still give free play 
to the small operator under supervision 
of the pool. In the more level regions 
of the East and South the small operator 
could conduct a sustained yield operation. 
The plan is fair to the small owner as 
well as to the large one. Both have in- 
vested their savings in timber property in 
the expectation of profit from the forest 
products industries. It is just that they 
should be asked to codperate for their 
own good as well as for that of the pub- 
lic. The advance of our civilization has 
brought about changes in conditions 
which were unforeseen at the time many 
of these investments were made. Public 
necessity requires more planning ahead 
than formerly. Success in forestry de- 
‘mands a special degree of foresight. 
| Dr. Fred Rogers Fairchild, Director of 
‘the Forest Taxation Inquiry and leading 
authority on timber taxation, recognizes 
that the high cost of local government is 
a fundamental factor in the forest tax 
situation. The right of eminent domain 
granted the pools would enable them to 
include those submarginal agricultural 
lands which are best suited to forest pur- 
poses. This would facilitate the zoning 
of land according to the use to which it is 
best suited along the lines of the Wiscon- 
sin plan. This would facilitate disorgan- 
izing uneconomic governmental units by 
removing the necessity for their existence. 
It would have the beneficial social effect 
of removing settlers from lands which at 
best could support them at a low standard 
of living, and which at the most, make 
them completely a burden upon the pub- 
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lic. Thus, the property tax on timber 
could be materially reduced. The timber 
owners in Maine recognized this principle 
many years ago when they prevented 
settlement in the timbered areas. 

The U. S. Forest Service recognizes sus- 
tained yield organization as the most im- 
portant single measure to place forests 
on an equality with other property in re- 
spect to taxation. This is because other 
property usually has an annual yield. An 
acre of saw timber commonly has a yield 
once in 50 to 150 years, depending upon 
the rapidity of growth of a new tree. By 
making that acre a part of a sustained 
yield unit it would contribute its share to 
an annual return, which from the nature 
of things can be much more equitably 
assessed. It must be borne in mind, in 
connection with the public justification for 
this proposed plan, that all during the 50 
to 150 years necessary to develop a saw 
log, this acre of forest land is contributing 
public benefits in the shape of watershed 
protection, recreational facilities and game 
refuge. 

Since the sustained yield unit is pre- 
sumed to have an annual yield, the form 
of tax becomes relatively unimportant. 
The property tax would be just as ap- 
plicable as a yield tax of corresponding 
rate. The only change that would be 
necessary in the application of the prop- 
erty tax would be the assessment of the 
sustained yield unit as one entity rather 
than the present assessment by legal sub- 
divisions. If this plan were adopted, each 
present legal subdivision would have no 
value except as a contributing part of the 
sustained yield unit. 

The present diverse ownership of tim- 
berlands is responsible for confusing the 
public and the assessor as to the value of 
timber. For example, a small amount of 
favorably situated timber especially suited 
to some particular limited present use, 
such as match blocks, may have a rela- 
tively high value. This gives the impres- 
sion that all timber has a like value. 
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The fact is overlooked that to have a con- 
tinuous operation requires many years’ 
supply. In fact from the sustained yield 
standpoint in a virgin forest where a hun- 
dred years are required to grow a tree, 
one per cent of the forest has no more 
value than cut-over land which has been 
adequately seeded, because the cut-over 
land will have a crop ready for operation 
at the time it is needed. This is true, of 
course, only under a sustained yield set- 
up. Under the present destructive method 
of exploitating the forests, the one per- 
cent we are discussing is just as valuable 
as the one per cent being currently cut 
assuming equal accessibility. The assessor 
correctly holds that one piece of timber 
could have been cut just as readily as the 
other. The proposed sustained yield unit 
plan would force a recognition of the 
true value of forest property. It would 
then become practical for the owners to 
make a definite showing as to present 
worth of their property and so enable 
them to save their property from unrea- 
sonable taxation which in many regions 
is actually confiscating it. Experience has 
proven that even where owners have made 
a scientifically correct showing as to 
values of timber property, the public au- 
thorities have insisted upon levying con- 
fiscatory taxes. The proposed plan would 
effectually prevent this in the future be- 
cause where taxes could be proven to 
confiscate forest property, the area would 
be classed as uneconomic and sale of its 
products prohibited. Under the plan the 
area would thus come under the supervi- 
sion of the U. S. Forest Service and no 
taxes could be levied against it. Thus 
the taxing authorities would be forced to 
be reasonable. 

It must be recognized that this plan 
would require many radical changes in 
the setup of the timber business. For 
example, there are areas where more saw- 
mills are operating than can be supported 
by the sustained yield capacity, and on 
the other hand there are many areas 


where the sustained yield capacity is far: 
in excess of the existing conversion facil- - 
ities. The present is an ideal time to) 
remedy this situation as large amounts of [fF 
useful employment could be provided in if} 
building new mills, erecting new commu- -f 
nities and providing other necessary facil- -f 
ities in the undeveloped sustained yield |p 
areas. While it is true that hardships : 
would be occasioned in those areas which if 
are producing in excess of their sustained | 
yield capacity, it should be recognized | 
that without a change it is only a question if 
of time before such areas will be without: 
any economic support. The sooner the: 
change is made to the correct basis, the : 
less serious will be the consequences. 
Experience has proven the inability of ' 
local governmental units to recognize the : 
broad public interest in the subject of | 
forestry. Even where individuals have ; 
been big enough to recognize these prin- 
ciples, they have been forced by the 
exigencies of the present to act contrary 
to the interests of the future. Since the | 
timber supply of Washington affects the | 
builder in New York, since the forests of ' 
Minnesota affect the floods in Mississippi, 
since the forests of Maine affect the vaca- 
tionist from Texas, since the merchant in 
Missouri buys furs from animals killed 
in the Michigan woods, since the farmer 
in Illinois ships his crop to market cheap- 
er by reason of the contribution of freight 
revenues from lumber cut in Louisiana, 
since the irrigationist in California gets 
his water from the forest of Arizona, for- 
estry is a national problem. Only through 
the disinterested guidance of the President 
and Congress can conservation of the for- 
est resources of the nation be attained. 
The people of the United States are for- 
tunate in having as President, at this time, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who has shown a 
greater interest in the solution of the for- 
est problem than any other man. This 
great national resource has its best chance - 
of conservation under his enlightened 


leadership. 


R. JEWETT’S paper is a timely 
M and important contribution on 

the subject of the forest land pol- 
icy of the United States. The writer was 
privileged to read it in manuscript form 
several weeks ago. He found the point of 
view so sane and constructive and the 
argument so clear and forceful that sev- 
eral times it has been reread in whole or 
in part. It has been especially helpful 
in connection with the program being 
formulated for sustained production on 
privately owned forest lands and in chart- 
ing the course towards a broad program 
of sustained yield, involving both public 
and private holdings. 

Mr. Jewett has helped greatly in point- 
ing out the first step to be undertaken. 
This without question is the determination 
in forest regions generally of logical 
units of operation. The appropriate agen- 
cy to do this is the Forest Service and a 
satisfactory present means in the’ forest 
survey. The Forest Conservation Confer- 
ence recommended as follows: 

“The present forest survey should be 
hastened, and be extended to include 
determination of logical sustained yield 
units, with supporting facts as to classes 
of timber, protection and development 
needs, growth potentialities, and analysis 
of ownership status.” 

The next step also has been indicated 
by Mr. Jewett, though in fairness I must 
say that David T. Mason has been equally 
clear on this point, which is that public 
forests in any unit should become the 
‘nucleus for sustained yield organization. 
; Beyond this the paper may also have 
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By WILLIAM L. HALL 
Consulting Forester, Hot Springs, Ark. 


great value in indicating the logical 
course of development. Certainly it pre- 
sents a plan that deserves most careful 
study. To this writer the plan appears 
to have the following advantages: 

1. Removes completely the threat of 
forest devastation. 

2. Facilitates forest protection. 

3. Provides experienced and intelligent 
management for all timberlands of the 
unit, including scattered lands, whether 
owned privately or publicly, and gives all 
lands equal treatment and _ participation. 

4. Insures adjustment of conversion fa- 
cilities to growth capacity by orderly 
steps. 

5. Facilitates balance between quota 
production and growth and if carried out 
nationally insures orderly production con- 
trol for the country as a whole. 

6. Furnishes a basis for controlled, 
permanent sustained yield. 

7. Affords a sound basis for adequate 
financing. 

8. Obviates necessity for a huge pro- 
gram of public forest ownership. 

9. Provides opportunity for individual 
initiative and experience, directed to defi- 
nite constructive ends, with favorable 
supporting conditions. It removes present 
uncertainties inherent in private owner- 
ship of forest lands. 

10. Offiers a nation-wide solution of the 
forest problem on the basis of private | 
and public codperation. 

This plan if put into effect would call 
for much public codperation along ap- 
propriate lines as follows: 

1. Legislation to authorize plan. 
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2. Surveys to locate proper sustained 
yield units and to determine sustained 
yield capacity of units. pie 

3. Approval of unit organization. 

4. Approval of valuations of lands and 
facilities. 


COMMENTS 


By WARD SHEPARD 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


posal is to create an organized, con- 

scious effort to bring about sus- 
tained yield forestry. It has many points 
of similarity to the Mason plan submitted 
to the Timber Conservation Board. Jew- 
ett’s proposal, in my opinion, is not only 
sound and feasible but is an indispensable 
part of the New Deal in forestry. Poor 
old Laissez-faire as an economic and polit- 
ical “philosophy” is buried ocean-deep 
under the tidal wave of national planning. 
Article X of the Lumber Code is a very 
considerable wave in that mighty move- 
ment. 

But we must not stop short merely with 
better and more conservative woods prac- 
tices. The real goal is sustained produc- 
tion of forests. And we cannot afford to 
let the attainment of this goal rest with 
the individual initiative, here and there, 
of the more progressive forest owners. 
Sustained yield private forestry was, in- 
deed, worked out in Central Europe by 
precisely that process. But it was enor- 
mously forwarded by a land-holding sys- 
tem built round the pride of ancient feu- 
dal families to whom land was the source 
of income and of power. And it was 
worked out in leisurely fashion before 
modern industrialism had found the 
means to large-scale forest destruction. 
We can not afford to be leisurely. We 
can not establish sustained yield forestry 
unless we preserve a large portion of the 


Greats of details, Jewett’s pro- 
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5. Approval of management plans and 
silvicultural practice. 

6. Voice in balancing cut with growth. § 

7. Securing equitable taxation plan. 

8. Adequate financing of unit on basis 
of approved plans. 


existing growing stock. “Minimum re- 
quirements” are not enough. We can and 
should consciously organize the movement 
for sustained yield regionally and locally, 
so as to bring to bear on the problem the 
integrated codperative effort of public and 
private forest owners and of all public 
agencies concerned with integrated region- 
al planning. 

One way to do this is to organize the 
movement round the Divisions of the Lum- 
ber Code authority, bringing to bear all] 
the organizing and administrative talents 
of the industry, the Forest Service, and! 
other public agencies to the solution of 
the problem. Another way would be to 
make organized sustained yield forestry a 
definite part of the job of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and of other similar 
regional projects organized in the future. 
Foresters could well take the lead in pro-- 
moting a “Tennessee Valley Project” for 
the Pacific Northwest that would have as 
one of its major goals the working out 
of sustained yield for all forests of the 
region. 

Jewett’s plan should be instrumented.. 
Instead of debating the principles—which, 
I think, are irrefutable—would it not be 
well to concentrate on practical local! 
plans to make a start in putting the prin-- 
ciples into effect? Here is a fine chance? 
for individual and public statesmanship 
opened wide by the larger purposes of! 
Article X. 


ou 


aime! 


A STUDY OF FOREST DEPLETION CHARGES 


By JULIAN E. ROTHERY 


Forest Engineer, International Paper Company 


The subject of forest depletion charges has not received the study by foresters to 
which its importance entitles it, though it is an intricate subject, often involving a 
thorough knowledge of ‘forest engineering as well as accountancy. The first part of 
the following article deals with the problem where reasonably sound book values are 
available as the basis of capital investment, and emphasizes the percentage of recover- 
able timber, growth, suppression and economic life span. The latter part of the paper 
deals with the more difficult problem where book values are inadequate or unavailable 
and assets must be revalued, a particularly important problem today. 


HE study of depletion of those natu- 

| ral resources usually classed as wast- 

ing assets, such as oil and gas fields, 

mines and forests, received a great im- 

petus with the adoption of the United 
States income tax law of 1913. 

In regard to standing timber, the law 
‘in general provided that as the quantity 
diminished through removal, a deduction 
from the income derived from it could be 
made, based on the value of the timber 
removed—this charge or depletion allow- 
ance being considered as a return of the 
capital investment in the timber, and 
therefore strictly speaking, not the in- 
come. 

It is this basic difference between re- 
turn of capital and income that underlies 
studies of depletion, and has a great bear- 
ing on sound financial and accounting 
practice, quite apart from any question of 
income tax. 

More specifically defined, the theory 
of depletion is based on the fact that, as 
the resource is extracted and converted 
into money by the sale of the product, 
the capital represented by the quantity 
thus extracted or depleted should be re- 
turned, so that at the time of exhaustion 
of the asset the entire capital in it will 
have been written off or retired. 

A writeoff, as such depletion charges 
are commonly called, is a proper charge 


1M signifies 1000 feet board measure. 
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against earnings as a part of current 
costs and can be credited to a depletion 
reserve or directly to the capital account. 
Assuming the pursuit of a sound financial 
policy in a prosperous undertaking where 
the sale of products brings sufficient price 
to cover full cost and fair profits, such 
reserves will, theoretically, at any period 
indicate the existence of cash or invest- 
ments sufficient for the replacement of the 
value of the amount of the asset removed. 

Depletion charges may be based on a 
certain percentage of gross or net income. 
In the United States for example, in re- 
gard to oil and gas properties, where the 
total recoverable quantities are difficult 
to determine, a depletion charge for in- 
come tax purposes of 271 per cent of 
gross income is allowed. Canada has al- 
lowed a charge of 331/3 per cent of net 
income for income tax purposes in regard 
to mines, a method approved by many 
engineers as more simple and equitable 
for this class of resource than the unit de- 
pletion for mines followed by the United 
States Government. It may also be noted 
that the Canadian income tax law for- 
merly covered depletion of pulpwood by 
the simple expedient of granting $2.00 
per M? allowance, a ruling now under 
revision, however. 

While the percentage method above re- 
ferred to is at least of definite application, 
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it may have little or no relation to the 
actual diminution of the raw material or 
the proportion that this forms to the total. 
Therefore, for timber, it does not seem to 
me as sound or logical as depletions 
based on specific amounts removed, where 
this figure and the remaining quantities 
can be so closely calculated; the follow- 
ing deals with the method of unit de- 
pletions. 

In any study of amortization there are 
two formule which are very useful, the 
annuity formula and sinking fund for- 
mula, which are shown graphically in 
Figure 1. The annuity formula gives the 
equal annual sum embracing both interest 
and retirement of capital required to ex- 
tinguish an investment and pay its attend- 
ant interest in a given period. 


It is obvious. that interest is maximum 
at the first year and thereafter steadily 
diminishes to zero with the retirement of 
capital. It is also obvious that if an 
equal sum is set apart every year, the in- 
terest will comprise a large proportion of 
it in the first year, and consequently de- 
pletion but a small portion, a ratio which 
will be reversed in the latter part of the 
period. 

Therefore, the annuity formula, while 
amortizing a definite sum at the end of a 
definite period and useful for preliminary 
estimates of fixed charges, does not re- 
flect adequate depletion at first. More 
nearly it follows the course of deprecia- 
tion or obsolescence charges which may 
be small at first and increase later. 

The sinking fund formula determines 
the equal annual amount, which, if set 
aside and placed at interest, will at the 
end of the period involved have built up 
a sum sufficient to equal or amortize the 
original debt without its attendant inter- 
est charges. Reinvestment of sinking funds 
or reserves is often calculated on a more 
conservative rate of interest than that paid 
on capital. If this is done and the inter- 
est on the total amount of the principal 
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be charged throughout its life, as it 
would have to be in order to compare this 
method with the annuity formula, then 
the total charges determined by the sink- 
ing fund method will necessarily be some- 
what higher than those obtained by the 
annuity method. For example: by the 
annuity method $1,000,000.00 and attend- 
ant interest at 6 per cent can be amor- 
tized in forty years by forty annual in- 
stallments at $66,400.00 each. For the 
first year $60,000.00 of this is interest and 
$6,400.00 is retirement of principal. 
Thereafter the interest charges will decline 
as the balance of the principal falls, a 
process which rapidly accelerates during 
the latter part of the period. By the sink- 
ing fund formula we find that $10,520.00 
annually set aside and reinvested con- 
servatively at 4 per cent will have built 
up a total of $1,000,000.00 in forty years. 
If, however, $60,000.00 a year interest 
has been paid on the principal throughout 
this period, a total annual charge for 
both principal and interest of $70,520.00 
is incurred, against $66,400.00 as deter- 
mined by the annuity formula. 


FoRESTS AND THEIR PECULIARITIES 


At this point it may be well to touch 
briefly upon some of the peculiarities of 
forest resources. 

In the first place, a forest is different 
from a mine or gas field, in that it may — 
accrete by growth and under management 
perpetuate itself indefinitely, even  in- 
creasing in volume though perhaps losing 
in quality. This factor of growth is the 
basis of much misconception and mis- 
statement in regard to forest investments 
and depletions. Young forests have a net 
increment it is true, but mature forests 
where growth is balanced by decay are 
in equilibrium and there is no net incre- 
ment. A virgin forest however, while 
never cut, may not be mature and might 
contain large areas of second growth, — 
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springing up after extensive burns or 
‘windfalls. It may then have a very sub- 
stantial net increment due to increase in 
volume and to the passing into merchant- 
able size (perhaps in a comparatively 
short time) of trees heretofore not large 
enough to have been computed in the 
merchantable quantity. 


The factor of growth is well recognized 
in Europe, where forests under intensive 
management are not usually considered 

depletable, any more than are farm lands, 
_ due to the renewal possibilities and sta- 
bility of demand. However, I do not 
think that this is a sound basis for forests 
on this continent. 


While there are conditions where the 
effect of growth may reasonably influence 
depletions, timber assets should as a rule 
be written off and the capital retired, even 
though the physical resource can be 
maintained almost indefinitely. Our for- 
ests are so extensive and so diverse and 
industry so complex and changing and 
cheap transportation so universal, that 
no one can foresee the shifts and changes 
over a long period of time. It may 
sound odd to talk about a forest growing 
obsolete or being superseded, but never- 
theless we are turning from wood to 
other materials and the per capita use of 
it is falling. More important in this re- 
spect than the substitutes for wood is the 
competition or rivalry of different regions 
or species, spurred on by transportation 
or manufacturing stimulants, a process 
which tends to devalue the less favored. 


The history of New England white 
pine shows several instances of this rise 
and fall in value of a species throughout 
‘a region. In the early sailing ship days 
some of it attained a high value for spar 
timbers, but, with the change to steam 
and the falling off of American shipping 
after the Civil War, this value waned. 
Sawn lumber operations: again brought 
New England pine well to. the front, to 
decline’. again under competition from 
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New York, Pennsylvania and Michigan. 
Reviving again, the second growth stands 
became extremely valuable for boxboards, 
only to fall within the last decade or 
two from competition with pulp fiber- 
boards for boxes. 


Thus, while forests as a whole are still 
indispensable to our civilization, super- 
session or diminution of value may at- 
tach to specific regions or species, and 
to write off the capital investment in a 
forest is a conservative policy, even though 
the residual stands may ultimately become 
of great value. 


Another point of interest is that cost 
of operating a forest may not always in- 
crease, and the law of diminishing re- 
turns, so important in certain types of 
mines, may not affect all forests, though it 
may some. In other words, the value of 
the last of the timber is not necessarily 
less than that removed at first. 

In contrast to certain other natural re- 
sources, the kind, quantity and quality of 
material standing at any one time can be 
accurately determined and normal costs 
of conversion closely approximated. A 
forest engineer does not have to deal 
with what is buried under ground or 
puzzle about the complexities of gas or 
oils or ore bodies of every description. 
Much of what he seeks to know about 
timber and its conversion can be ascer- 
tained with a comparatively high degree 
of accuracy. 

While the physical status of a forest 
may be definitely analyzed at any specific 
time, its future development is exceed- 
ingly intricate. For instance, economic 


‘selection in logging the mixed sawlog 


stands of the West Coast, which is re- 
ceiving a great deal of study these days, 
shows that the value of a forest does not 
necessarily depend on the total volume of 
what is usually designated as merchant- 
able timber. Due to variations in logging 
and converting costs and sales price, a 
selective system which removes from cer- 
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tain areas certain species, sizes and 
grades, may yield a far greater return 
than clear cutting the entire stand. In 
one case a tract carefully analyzed and 
tested showed that it would take approxi- 
mately 24 years of the estimated life of 
30 years of the tract to return the capital 
investment if it were cut clear. By eco- 
nomic selection and only partial removal, 
the capital could be returned in less than 


half that time. 


Loss—SALVAGE AND RECOVERABLE 
QUANTITIES 


In eastern pulpwood, the vast areas in- 
volve a maze of variations in growth, 
losses, utilization and other features, 
which present their own peculiar prob- 
lems. Furthermore, when it comes to the 
peculiar hazards created by fire, wind, 
insects and disease, the forest engineer 
must deal with unpredictable forces of 
great destructiveness, and any one of 
these hazards may practically destroy an 
extensive forest. 

Fire is subject to a certain amount of 
control, generally increasing, but the 
other hazards are practically uncontrol- 
lable, especially if of wide extent. The 
expectation of fire loss may be estimated 
from the records of forest protective 
agencies and from the records of burned 
areas over the last century, as disclosed by 
forest surveys. The other hazards are 
much less determinate. 

Some estimate of salvage possibilities 
too must be considered, and these will 
vary greatly with the degree of accessi- 
bility, the nature of the loss, whether it 
is concentrated, as results from a fire, or 
scattered and limited to certain species 
or sizes or locations of trees, as common- 
ly originates from the other hazards. 

Vague as these factors may be, deple- 
tion must rest on the amount of recover- 
able assets, not the gross, and some rea- 
sonable approximation of this proportion 
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will result in a charge which, applied 
year after year in average seasons, will 
build up a reserve which should largely 
take care of normal periodic losses. 


SpaAN OF LIFE AND CapiITAL INVESTMENT 


The time element in the life of a for- 
est and the capital investment in such a 
forest are particularly pertinent. A for- 
est investment may be very short, only 
a year or two, and again it may extend 
over a remarkably long period. 


Generally speaking, the greater the 
capital invested in the converting plant 
per unit of output, the longer should be 
the supply of raw material, though the 
amount of money realized and available 
for plant depreciation and fixed charges 
will of course affect this. 


The paper industry, with a high plant 
investment, a slow turnover, highly com- 
petitive market and low margin of profit, 
must look forward to a long span of life 
in which to depreciate the plant, and 
therefore to long supplies of timber. 
This fact, together with the fact that a 
pulpwood rotation in the north may be 
seventy or eighty years, has given the 


industry a long distance view of forest 


holdings, but I sometimes wonder if it 
may not be too long, considered from the 
strictly financial or accounting viewpoint. 

Two curves are shown in Figure 2 
which will help to clarify this element of 
time. 
worth of future rentals continuing for 10, 
20 or more years, at six per cent discount. 
It will be seen that the present value of a 
profit or rental continuing for more than 
25 or 30 years in the future is but little 
greater than the present value of a rental 
ceasing at that period, and that a rental 
extended to 100 years even shows a pres- 
ent worth but slightly more than that of a 
rental ceasing at 100 years. The curve 
B shows the annual write-off for straight 
line amortization of any sum, such as a 


The curve A shows the present 
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Figure 2 


Al Sinking tond formula, showing 
accumulation to amortize principal 
only ky equal annual installments 
reinvested af 47% compounded 
annually for 40 years 


Dollars 


ig Annuity formula, showing 
amortization of principal plus 
poyment of interest ot 67 
Ly eguol annual installments 
over 70 years 


Figure 1 
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mill and timber investment, in from one 
to one hundred years. It will be noted 
that the amounts to be written off annual- 
ly are high if the span is short, that only 
when the period approaches 30 or 40 
years do they fall markedly, and that for 
longer periods the decrease per year is 
slight. It is for this reason that the 
period for depletion or depreciation, if 
extended too long, gives but slight dimi- 
nution in today’s charges and carries the 
investment far into the uncertain future. 


These curves may be taken to indicate 
roughly the economic span of life of a 
modern newsprint mill and its timber 
supply. Such a span is bounded by points 
short of which depletion and depreciation 
charges would be very heavy, and beyond 
which such charges would drop but little. 
Also, the major part of present value of 
future realizations from the timber falls 
pretty much within that span. Further- 
more, if we were to consider mill obsoles- 
cence and repairs, which would probably 
mount more rapidly than physical depre- 
ciation, we would shorten this economic 
span of life of the investment. 

Again, time is one of the chief factors 
in determining the total accumulation of 
growth, and even the slow rate of incre- 
ment in northern spruce, which is usually 
between 2-3. per cent annually over the 
better part of the life of a forest, will 
mount to impressive figures over long pe- 
riods. The effect of this on depletion 
charges must, however, not be hastily as- 
sumed. 

I have shown that specific forests may 
diminish in value through economic 
changes, irrespective of physical deple- 
tion. 

Reference to curve B, Figure 2, will 
show that a growth which would prolong 
a timber supply say from 50-70 years, 
would have but very small effect in light- 
ening depletion charges, and might well 
be disregarded for the sake of conserva- 
tism. A net increment however, which, 
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after due allowance for losses and normal 
mortality, would extend the life of opera- 
tions, of costly improvements or of plant 
from a period of high depletion charges 
into a period of markedly lower charges, 
as from 20-30 years (see curve B, Figure 
2), might carry a distinct element of 
value, and I believe could be quite prop- 
erly considered in determining depletions. 


DEPLETION CHARGES IN RELATION TO 
FINISHED PropucTs 


The relative proportion of depletion 
charges in different wood-using industries 
in respect to capital invested in the plant 
and the price of the product also has 
its bearing. 

A sawmill operation cutting timber of 
high stumpage value may incur annual 
depletion charges greater than the capital 
invested in the mill and in woods equip- 
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ment combined and may perhaps be 
equivalent to 15-20 per cent of the sell- 
ing price of the product. In such a case 
depletion is a very substantial part of the 
entire financial setup. 

A newsprint mill on the other hand, 
with a tremendously high capital invest- 
ment, converting leasehold timber of rela- 
tively low value, and selling this product 
at prices that reflect great enhancement 
through manufacture, will have depletion 
charges that are relatively small in the 
final analysis of costs. 

The paper and pulp industry of East- 
ern Canada, where timber cost and carry- 
ing charges are low, is thus enabled to 
carry reserves of timber of far greater 
duration than those supportable in many 
other forest regions and industries. 

However, though the depletion charges 
for pulpwood are thus relatively small 
per unit, these charges may run over long 
periods of time and accumulate into a 
formidable total. 


OBJECTIVES AND EXAMPLE 


The foregoing brief discussion of the 
theory and nature of depletion, the pecu- 
liarities of forest assets and of paper 

Tract A, 1,000,000 M feet 
Tract B; 500,000 M feet 


@ 
Tract C, 1,000,000 M feet @ 50 
Tract D, 1,500,000 M feet @ 


4,000,000 M feet @ 


The average cost is 75 cents per M, 
and included is $100,000.00 for surveys, 
cruises and appraisals necessary to deter- 
mine, analyze and develop the assets and 
therefore considered a part of their cost. 

While the capital invested in these 
tracts varies from 33 cents to $2.00 per 
M, Tracts A, B and C are all similar in 
intrinsic worth to the mill. The variation 
in costs here is due to different prices 
paid at different times and former deple- 
tions and revenues credited to them. Ac- 


'33"/s 
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manufacture, helps in formulating a well 
balanced plan of depletion, which should 
in general comprise the following: 


1. The return of the capital invested 
in the forest by a logical series of charges 
concomitant with the removal and con- 
version of the timber and within a span 
of time consonant with sound financial 
considerations, the life of the converting 
plant and the nature of the forest asset. 


2. A simple and uniform scale of 
charges applicable to varying conditions 
and quantities dealt with which will tend 
to smooth out excessive depletion due to 
periodic losses, and thus promote uni- 
formity of cost. 


3. The review and revision of such 
charges to meet changing conditions. 

Below is a simple example dealing with 
tracts varying in historic costs but which 
may be pooled to effect a uniform charge 
quite in keeping with value. 


A paper mill of 500 ton daily capacity 
requires 80,000 M feet board measure per 
year of timber for its maximum output. 
The total holdings considered as reserves 
aggregate 4,000,000 M feet or fifty times 
the annual maximum required, and are 
composed of four tracts as follows:— 


per M book value  $1,000,000.00 
per M book value 1,000,000.00 
per M book value 500,000.00 
per M book value 500,000.00 

$3,000,000.00 


tually, these tracts are fully comparable 
and can be logically amalgamated into 
one pool of 2,500,000 M feet at $1.00 per 
M, without distorting the actual condi- 
tions and values and with benefit to cost 
uniformity. 

Tract D on the other hand, is a very 
remote contingent reserve and probably 
not needed to supply the mill for the 
estimated period of its most useful life, 
and no other utilization or disposition can 
be seen for its timber in a great many 
years. 
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Therefore, the entire timber investment 
may propertly be liquidated from the 
available Tracts A, B and C. Over the re- 
maining life of the mill, estimated at 25 
years, let us assume the consumption will 
average less than 100 per cent of capac- 
ity, say 70,000 M, requiring a total of 
1,750,000 M feet. Of the 2,500,000 M 
feet now standing in Tracts A, B and C, 
the various classes of losses after all 
possible salvage, plus unavailable timber, 
are calculated to reduce the quantity by 
20 per cent over the period, thus leaving 
2,000,000 M feet, exclusive of growth, 
an ample mill supply, with a surplus. 

The depletion should be based on the 
1,750,000 M feet which it is estimated 
will be converted to return the entire 
capital investment of $3,000,000.00; this 
gives a depletion charge of nearly $1.75 
per M, instead of 75 cents as obtained by 
dividing the total timber into the total 
investment. This increase in depletion of 
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$1.00 per M will be only slightly more 
than 50 cents per ton of paper, little 
enough for a guarantee that the entire 
capital invested will be written off in a 
reasonable time and for the avoidance of 
excessive charges due to losses which 
must otherwise go against some particular 
year’s production. 

If at the end of 25 years when the tim- 
ber is written off, it is found that, due to 
lower losses and some growth, 500,000 
M feet remain instead of 250,000 M feet, 


and if also the mill is still serviceable, 


then what? 

This residual timber can be considered 
as an unexpressed asset whose value will 
be reflected through greater earnings, on 
account of the fact that depletion charges 
are no longer necessary, or it can be 
written up to its appraised value, thus 
creating additional surplus. New deple- 
tion charges can then be determined in 
keeping with times and conditions. 


PART II. 


REVALUATION OF ASSETS 


The foregoing has largely dealt with 
depletions on historic cost or book value 
representing money actually invested and 
presumably reflecting a fair average mar- 
ket value. There are however, cases where 
definite costs of timber are not clearly 
known, or if known, are no longer in 
keeping with any reasonable market value 
or the earnings and money available for 
depletion charges. For instance, timber- 
Jands may be acquired merely as a part 
of other assets, with no allocation of price 
paid, or properties might be merged with 
a reallocation to different mills and out- 
lets. Under such conditions the definite 
cost or value is not readily at hand. 
Again, conditions might require a com- 
plete recasting of old values and costs 
and setting up of new values on which 


new capital investments and depletions 
must be computed. 

: The 
partially met this problem by allowing a 
timber owner to revalue his holdings as of 
March 1, 1913, as determined by the 
purchase and sale of properly compar- 
able tracts. Such values were obtained 
by an analysis of sales of similar tracts 
offered by willing but not forced sellers, 
and acquired by able and willing buyers 
with the means to purchase. In effect this 


gave the owner of timberland of low book | 


value, such as usually originates through 


old acquisitions, a chance to put himself — 


in the same position in relation to his 
depletion as the purchaser who bought 
timber at the current market, for new 
values were thus established based on 
costs as of that date. Subsequent acquisi- 


tions, based on cost were to be averaged 
+ 


i 
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with the revalued assets and the composite 
figure used as the basis for subsequent 
depletions. 

This method based on fair market value 
is applicable to many things that can be 
definitely measured and defined and that 
have an active and stable market, such 
as improved real estate. It is limited in 
forest valuation, in that frequently tracts 
are acquired under new conditions or for 


‘special purposes that cannot be fairly 


compared to those older tracts. Again, 
under certain conditions markets disap- 
pear or change, so that the previous 
market value is no longer applicable. 
In such cases valuation may be ap- 
proached by the method of analytic ap- 
praisal, which is based on the future earn- 


ings reduced to present worth. Analytic 


appraisal therefore requires an estimate 
of cost of production and sale prices over 
the future, a problem admittedly difficult 
even in normal times and especially so 
today. However, any investment running 
into the future must depend on the condi- 
tions the future brings forth, and analytic 
appraisal merely endeavors, by ascertain- 
ing the facts available today, to allow for 
these conditions. 

An estimate of future earnings requires: 

1. An analysis of the total quality of 
timber involved. 

2. The net recoverable quantity which 
will be converted. 

3. The duration of supply this quantity 
will give at average normal production, 
not 100 per cent of full rated capacity. 

4. The full cost of conversion into the 
final salable product. 

5. The average sale price expected over 
the years of calculated life. 

The margin of sales over cost, or reali- 
zation, as it is frequently called, is then 
reduced to present worth by discounting. 
In simple cases the cost of the plant 
minus any wrecking value, is deducted 
from present worth to arrive at the value 
of the timber only. 
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Discountinc Future Earntncs—ALLow- 
ANCE For Risk AND PROFIT 


In discounting future realizations (or 
annual rentals as they may be termed) by 
ordinary interest rates, it is necessary to 
keep clearly in mind that this process 
will yield a figure of present worth 
which, if drawing interest at the same 
rate, will in the same period of 
time require all the annual realizations 
for its amortization. Thus, $4.00 a thou- 
sand of realization on ten million feet 
annually for ten years totals $400,000.00 
in that period, and, discounted at 6 per 
cent, gives a present value of $294,400.00. 
The annuity formula shows that $294,- 
400.00 at 6 per cent interest will be 
amortized, both principal and interest, by 
ten annual payments of $40,000.00 each. 
In other words, the result of this 6 per 
cent discount to present worth is not the 
purchase price, as there is no allowance 
for risk or profit. To allow for risk, a 
higher discount rate than the financial 
interest may be used. If physical losses 
have been allowed for by reducing the 
expectation of timber available over the 
period, a discount rate of 8 per cent with 
money at 6 per cent might express the 
business risk. 

The application of this discount rate 
may be further refined by the use of Hos- 
kold’s formula, which while discounting 
at a given rate to cover interest and risks 
reinvests at a lower rate of interest for 
conservatism. Where there are no un- 
usual risks a rate of 8 per cent, with the 
sinking fund drawing interest at 4 per 
cent, is often used in mining practice. 
Included are tables giving Hoskold’s dis- 
count factors for 8 per cent and 10 per 
cent, with reinvestment at 4 per cent. It 
will be noted that these are somewhat 
lower than the straight discount factors 
of 8 per cent and 10 per cent. Hoskold’s 
discounts are also graphically shown in 
comparison with straight discounts in 
Figure 3. 
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Having allowed for risks, next comes 

the question of profit, or in other words, 
what part of the present worth is a justi- 
fiable purchase price. This to a great 
extent will depend on the special factors 
in each case. If the time is short and 
other hazards are low and the market ad- 
vancing, and some special need is felt 
for the product, and nuisance and con- 
solidation values are present, and plant 
depreciation is a factor, the purchase 
price finally justified may be fairly close 
to present worth. Under reverse condi- 
tions a much wider margin of profit is 
necessary. Profits, like risks, could be al- 
lowed for by a further increase in the 
discount rate (See Figure 3), but lump 
sum figures and unit profits are also 
useful. 
_ The present worth figures which are 
hereafter used for comparative purposes 
would in practice be carefully weighed 
and reduced to determine the purchase 
price, for the purchase price will be the 
new investment which must be written off 
by depletions. 


PLANT VALUE IN SIMPLE AND COMPLEX 
CASES 


In the case of those forest products 
which involve but small enhancement of 
value through manufacture, such as logs, 
pulpwood or lumber, and where the resid- 
ual or wrecking value of the plant is 
low, deducting the residual value of the 
plant from the present worth of the re- 
source should give satisfactory results. 
In the manufacture of paper however, 
the cost of the mill may be several times 
that of the timber supply, and the resid- 
ual value of the plant may be very sub- 
stantial, though indefinite. Also, profits 
from the sale of the ultimate product are 
not entirely based on the wood, of which 
there is only five or six hundred feet in 
a ton, but are also derived from the in- 


tricate business management involving 
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woodlands, water power, manufacture and 
sale of a highly diverse, competitive prod- 
uct, together with the large financial and 
industrial problems this includes. 

It would therefore seem more logical to 
treat the mill as a manufacturing venture 
in itself, whose risks, profits and fixed 
charges, including depreciation, interest 
and obsolescence, should be included in 
the cost of conversion. The realization 
over and above such inclusive costs, plus 
the full cost of delivery of logs (exclud- 
ing of course, the value of the stumpage, 
for that is what is sought in this case), 
would then become the primary measure 
of timber value. 


VARIATIONS OF PRESENT WORTH 


In the following examples, such reali- 
zations have been assumed for brevity 
but they bring out some very astonishing 
comparative results when the timber is 
considered in the light of its particular 
utilization. These may be very different 
from any results obtained by the purchase 
and sales methods, or other approaches to 
the problem of valuation, such as capi- 
talized cost or replacement value. 

Let us consider that a tract is to be 
acquired in connection with various other 
extensive assets and intangibles. Under 
such conditions new values must be set 
up, as the tract will furnish new sources 
of supply to the purchaser’s present 


_ plants A and. B. Plant A we may further 


assume is an old sawmill whose present 
supply is pretty well exhausted and avail- 
able only in sufficient quantities for a 
small and unprofitable operation. This 
old plant however, still stands on the 
books at $50,000.00. 

A close survey of the timber in this 
new tract reveals there are 300,000 M 
feet tributary to Plant A. Much of it is 
in poor stands, difficult of access, with 
far higher than ordinary logging costs. 
It is exposed to heavy fire risks and 
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much of the timber is unavailable, so that 
the recoverable quantity is estimated at 
only 210,000 M or a seven years’ supply 
/ at normal rate of production of the saw- 
| mill, which is about the useful life of 
this plant. $1.50 per M on 30,000 M feet, 
or $45,000.00 annually, is the estimated 
| realization. The present worth of these 
| seven yearly revenues by Hoskold’s form- 
ula at 8 per cent and 4 per cent is $217,- 
600.00. From this we may deduct the 
| $50,000.00 value of the old plant, which 
| has no wrecking value, leaving approxi- 
mately $167,000.00 present worth of the 
recoverable timber, or 80 cents per M. 


That part of.the new tract tributary to 
Plant B (referred to hereunder as tract 
B), is purposely set forth for greater 
contrast. In this case the depreciated 
value of the plant, a 250 ton paper mill, 
so designed however as to permit cheap 
doubling of capacity, remains on the 
books at $4,500,000.00. After thirty years 
when the timber at present comprising its 
supply is exhausted, further supplies ex- 
cept from Tract B are obtainable only 
by long shipments, which would raise the 
price of wood to a point where profits 
would be questionable or impossible. The 
mill has long been regarded as highly 
profitable, and present realization is at 
the rate of $4.00 per M after allowing 
suitable profits to the mill as a venture 
itself. 

Analysis of data for Tract B shows an 
excellent stand also totaling 300,000 M 
feet, with large areas of merchantable 
timber still thriftily growing, with low 
risk of loss and with favorable conditions 
for cheap logging and quick delivery, 
which are entirely comparable to the ex- 
isting thirty years’ supply. If however, 
the tract is not to be operated until the 


present supply of thirty years is ex- 
hausted, then, due to the low losses and 
unusually good growth, it is estimated 
that some 400 million feet will be avail- 
_ able, or say conservatively ten years’ addi- 
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tional supply at 35 million a year which 
is the average requirement of the mill. 

The present worth of the existing 30 
years supply (with $140,000.00 per year 
realization and using Hoskold’s formula 
at 8 per cent and 4 per cent), is $1,430,- 
800.00 or nearly $1.35 per M for the 
1,050,000 M feet to be converted in that 
time. The total 400 year supply (i.e. in- 
cluding Tract B) discounted on the same 
basis will yield a present worth of only 
$1,547,000.00. The value of the addition- 
al supply under these conditions may be 
taken as represented by the difference in 
these figures, or $117,200.00, equal. to 35 
cents per M on the estimated 350,000 M, 
and less than the inferior stand tributary 
to the old sawmill (i.e. Plant A), though 
of far greater recoverable volume and 
with better logging conditions and used 
in a highly profitable plant, thus show- 
ing the effect of discounting over a con- 
siderable period of time. 

Let us now consider Tract B as a re- 
serve sufficient to warrant doubling pro- 
duction in the paper mill for a period 
of 20 years from the present time, and 
that economies of increased production 
will offset higher depreciation charges 
for this shorter time, so that realization 
still remains at $4.00 per M. 


Average production is now estimated 
at 70,000 M feet and the realization is 
$280,000.00 annually. The present worth 
of this rental for 20 years by Hoskold’s 
formula, using 8 per cent and 4 per cent, 
is $2,464,000.00, or $1.75 for the grand 
total of 1,400,000 M feet to be realized 
in 20 years, as against the $1.35 for the 
30 year utilization, or 40 cents more. 
However, if increased production and the 
capital expenditure it requires are only 
warranted by the enlarged supply of 
pulpwood, then we might consider that 
the increase in present worth to $2,464,- 
000.00 for a 20 year period is only made 
possible by the acquisition of Tract B. 
Deducting from $2,464,000.00 the present 
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worth of the existing supply on a 30 year 
basis ($1,430,800.00) gives $1,033,200.- 
00, or $3.50 per M for 350,000 M feet 
estimated to be available within the 20 
year period. This value reflects the in- 
crease in present worth obtained by 
shortening the period of conversion of 
the original supply, but is only warranted 
on the assumption that the increased value 
is solely dependent upon acquisition of 
the additional timber. 

The foregoing illustration of the varia- 
tion in value from 35 cents to $3.50 for 
the same timber used in the manufacture 
of the same product, depending only on 
the time of conversion, shows the neces- 
sity of careful consideration of the spe- 
cific objects for acquiring reserve timber, 
especially for long periods, as such re- 
serves may not be obtainable at prices 
which reflect their low present worth for 
future use. 

It is for this reason that close wood 
utilization and salvage recovery, more 
efficient fire protection and encouragement 
of growth by all practical methods, may 
within certain limits, increase a present 
reserve more cheaply than the investment 
of additional capital for new timber. 


CAPITALIZED CosT 


Another interesting result is obtained 
by capitalizing the interest and carrying 
charges on this area. Assume that the 
entire tract was purchased for the moder- 
ate sum of $600,000.00, which might be 
indicated by a fair market valuation, and 
$150,000.00 allocated to the sawmill tim- 
ber, leaving $450,000.00 in the paper mill 
reserve. With interest at 6 per cent and 
with carrying charges, ground rents, taxes 
and fire protection at the low figure of 
$4,000.00 per year, the annual burden is 
$31,000.00, which, in the thirty years the 
area is expected to be held, will have in- 
creased the principal to $2,585,000.00 and 
accumulated carrying charges of $316,- 


000.00, a total of over $2,900,000.00. 
This is more than $7.00 per M on the 
stand, augmented by growth and nearly 
$10.00 per M if the original stand had 
been mature and in equilibrium. 

Even in the above favorable instance, 
the carrying charges may have mounted 
more rapidly than value, and be of little 
or no use in determining it. This is due 
to the unfortunate fact that the rate of 
growth of most northern timber is not 
as rapid as the accumulation of even very 
moderate interest charges, and an_ in- 
crease in stumpage values must be relied 
upon to make up this difference. 

In the past such increase in stumpage 
values has often been tremendous, and 
there are cases where standing timber has 
advanced 30-40 times its purchase price 
in as many years. Such rises however, 
were from a very nominal base and can- 
not be expected to continue, as timber 
values become more and more stabilized 
in the future. 

Thus, while capitalized cost and carry- 
ing charges have often been realized by 
the tiniber holder, particularly where 
tracts were acquired in the early periods 
of exploitation, they are not necessarily 
a measure of value or what the ultimate 
purchaser will pay and what cost and de- 
pletions he should determine. 

It is not within the scope of this paper 
to discuss compound interest or the fan- 
tastic results its use may be made to 
yield. Some authorities consider interest 
as a cost of doing business, to be charged 
off annually, the effects of which policy 
can be clearly seen in the foregoing ex- 
ample of capitalized costs. 

Analytic appraisal and its attendant 
use of interest is necessary in the study | 
of forest investments in comparison with 
other types of investments, and also to 
determine their nature and extent and 
their relation to plant investment and 
utilization and to the protective mainte- 
nance measures that are financially justi- 
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A STUDY OF FOREST DEPLETION CHARGES 


fiable. Depletion is merely the orderly 
return or writeoff of this investment once 
it has been made. 


FrnanciAL Lire anp Rotation Pertiop 


The complete rotation of a northern 
pulpwood forest which may be set at per- 
haps 70-80 years, does not need a forest 
capital of 70-80 times the annual require- 


TABLE 1 


PRESENT VALUE OF AN ANNUAL RENTAL DISCOUNT- 
ING AT 8 PER CENT AND 10 PER CENT AND 
REPLACING CAPITAL BY REINVESTMENT 
AT 4 PER CENT 


Hosko.p’s Discount Factors 


Years 8 per cent 10 per cent 
1 92 91 
7 eG) 1.69 
5 2.50 2.38 
4 3.17 2.98 
5 3.78 3.51 
6 4.33 3.99 
7 4.84 4.41 
8 5.30 4.79 
9 Bee: 5.14 
10 6.12 5.45 
11 6.49 5.74 

12 6.82 6.00 
a3 7.13 6.24 
14 7.42 6.46 
15 7.79 6.67 
16 7.95 6.86 
Gs 8.18 7.03 
18 8.40 7.19 
19 8.61 7.34 
20 8.80 7.49 
21 8.99 7.62 
22 9.16 7.74 
23 9.32 7.85 
24 9.47 7.96 
25 9.61 8.06 
26 9.75 8.16 
27 9.88 8.25 
28 10.00 8.33 
29 10.11 8.41 
30 10.22 8.49 
31 10.32 8.56 
E32 10.42 8.62 
33 10.51 8.69 
34 10.60 8.75 
35 10.67 8.80 
36 10.76 8.86 
call 10.84 8.91 
38 10.91 8.96 
39 10.98 9.00 
40 11.05 9.05 


0 NUS Jo ee 
From Principles of Mining, H. C. Hoover. 
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ments, due to the volume increment over 
the long periods involved. A reasonable 
approach however to a sustained yield, 
such as may be approximated by a simple 
application of Von Mantel’s formula, 
which assumes that growth will equal the 
present stand over a rotation period, does 
show a span of financial investment of 
say 40-50 years, which is longer than that 
obtaining in many other industries. This 
fact however is not necessarily an argu- 
ment against the building up of a sus- 
tained supply, particularly in Eastern 
Canadian pulpwood forests, where cost 
and carrying charges are low and the 
plant investment heavy. 

On the other hand, maintenance of a 
sustained supply does not take the place 
of the writeoff of the capital invested in 
the forest, through adequate depletion 
charges. Rather it seems to me, because 
of the importance of a stabilized paper 
industry to Eastern Canada and of its 
product to the United States, that this 
very element of future time necessitates 
a profit today sufficient to return the in- 
vested capital in the not too distant fu- 
ture, so that the industry will enter upon 
that future with its forest resources large- 
ly unemcumbered and unimpaired. 


ANNUITY FORMULA 


P—principal 

p—rate of interest 

A—annual sum to be set aside 
n—number of payments 


A= Px.op 


1—1 
(l.op)” 


SINKING FuND FORMULA 
P—amount to be amortized 
p—trate of interest on sinking fund 
A—annual payment to sinking fund 
n—number of years 
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A Px.op CAPITALIZED CosT AND CARRYING CHARGES} 
(liop)*—I P—cost or purchase price 
Present worth of future rentals with a p—trate of interst 
risk and sinking fund at different interest e—annual expenses 
rates. (Hoskold) n—number of years 
V—present worth A—total accumulated charges 
P—annual realization 
ae ALP (len) 426 Lope 
p—sinking fund rate st 
n—number of years realizations will op 


be received 


v= P Reference may be made to Chapman’s:; 
“Forest Finance” for tables giving values 3 

eG rO for l.op for varying rates and years. Also} 
(l.op)® —1 to “Forest Valuation” by the same author. . 


ConversION Factors—Douctas Fir Corpwoop 


Studies made on old growth Douglas fir cordwood in the autumn of 1933 in 
the vicinity of Molalla, Oregon, have aided in the establishment of conversion 
factors heretofore unavailable. Measurement of 52 cords as piled in the woods 
by the cutters (48 inches wide, 52 inches high and 8 feet long) showed a solid 
wood and bark content of 91.5 cubic feet per cord. The individual pieces were all 
split wood, varying in cross-section from triangles and sectors to squares. They 
numbered 64 to 103 pieces per cord, averaging 82. The end area of the average — 
stick was approximately 40 square inches. 


From 68 to 80 per cent, averaging 74 per cent, of the total tree volume includ- 
ing bark, was converted into cordwood in 14 relatively sound trees. An average of 
3 per cent of the total tree volume remained in stumps and 23 per cent in unused 
tops. Stumps were cut high only when pitchy or showing distorted grain. Tops 
were utilized to the first bad falling break or large limb. 


___ A factor of 121 was indicated for reducing total tree volume, including bark, 
into cord volume, and’a factor of 103 for reducing volume table figures, showing — 
cubic feet without bark, into cords with bark. Further studies in other tracts may 


modify these tentative results—J. E. Lopewick and H. M. Jounson, Pac. N. W. 
For, Exp. Sta. q 


THE TENNESSEE VALLEY—A CHALLENGE TO FORESTERS 


By EDWARD C. M. RICHARDS 
Chief Forester, Tennessee Valley Authority 


Where other governments have undertaken large-scale regional planning of land use, 
the enterprises rest on absolute dictatorship, and the use of coercion. The Tennessee 
Valley project is an attempt to accomplish the same end through codperation and 
uncoerced action, and in accord with truly American democratic principles. As the 
title to this article implies, the undertaking has an especial appeal to the forester 
since so much of the land is not needed for agriculture and will play its proper part 
in the coordinated scheme only if it continually produces successive timber crops or its 
forest recreation values are adequately developed, and since, furthermore, the need for 
flood control and erosion correction require such widespread maintenance of protection 
forest cover. The T. V. A. is indeed one of the major forestry undertakings of the 
New Deal. 


and many people in foreign coun- 
tries are looking at and to the 
Tennessee Valley today. It is one of the 
chief points of interest in our country, 
and often is front-page news. The rea- 
sons for this are many and _ interesting 
from various points of view, but the out- 
| standing fact is that the Tennessee Valley 
project has gripped the attention, raised 
the hopes, and inspired the devotion and 
determination of a wide variety of men 
and women in all parts of the world. 
Through the mere appeal of a great 
idea coupled with high ideals, the whole 
enterprise headed by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority is making men think and won- 
der. In reality, this cannot fail to be 
the case when the underlying principles 
and ideals of the great idea are con- 
sidered, because this is the first time in 
modern history that any democratic gov- 
ernment in the world has undertaken to 
set aside the entire watershed of a great 
river and all its tributaries, totaling near- 
ly twenty-six million acres of land, for 
the purpose of a single, unified experi- 
ment in regional planning on a gigantic 
scale. Furthermore, not only is this a 
large experiment, but it is also a perma- 
nent enterprise. Unfortunately, the idea 
has sometimes been conceived that the 


A of the people of the United States 


Tennessee Valley project is a temporary 
relief measure. This is not the case at 
all. Rather, the project represents a per- 
manent undertaking headed by the fed- 
eral government, in friendly, uncoerced 
codperation with the states and local gov- 
ernments and with private individuals, in 
a systematic attack upon the problem of 
bringing the whole economic life of a re- 
gion into coordination and of permanently 
setting up a plan for its constructive 
management. 

Other governments, such as the Soviet 
government in Russia and the Fascist gov- 
ernment in Italy, have undertaken large- 
scale regional planning as the way out of 
many of the problems of land use. But 
in each case, the enterprises rest upon an 
absolute iron-clad dictatorship, and the 
more or less ruthless use of coercion. 
The Tennessee Valley project, on the oth- 
er hand, is the first shining example of at- 
tempting to do the same thing. through 
cooperation and uncoerced action. 

For this reason, the Tennessee Valley 
project is of tremendous interest not only 
to the people in, or bordering on, the 
Tennessee Valley, not only to the people 
of the United States, but also to the lov- 
ers of freedom and democracy throughout 
the world. It represents, therefore, not 
only an adventurous effort in the direc- 
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This is accentuated by the fact that in if 
large part the permanent prevention of 'f 
soil erosion depends upon the proper ' 
management of the vegetative cover of the: 
watershed of a river basin. This means } 
that the proper control of soil erosion; 
calls not only for men trained in engi- -f 
neering to construct check dams in gullies, , 
but also for men trained in the establish- : 
ment, maintenance, and management of 
vegetative cover, and this, of course, is} 
exactly what the forester is trained to do. . 

A fourth reason why the technically 
trained forester is interested in such an, 


tion of large-scale planning, but it also 
sounds a clarion call to all those believers 
in the democracy of Thomas Jefferson, of 
George Washington, and of all the other 
founders of our country. 

To the technically trained forester 
more than to most people, the general 
idea behind the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity carries a great appeal. The reasons for 
this are not difficult to find. Let us 
glance at some of them. 

Perhaps more than any other group of 
men, the technically trained foresters tend 
to think unconsciously along the lines of 


long-time planning in the building up 
and management of a natural resource— 
the forest. Forests take a very long time 
to grow, humanly speaking, and the for- 
ester has been trained to think according- 
ly in terms not only of decades or genera- 
tions, but even of centuries in the han- 
dling of forests. Therefore an enterprise 
which undertakes to plan far into the 
future appeals to the technically trained 
forester very strongly. It is natural for 
foresters to find themselves dyed-in-the- 
wool TVA’ites. 

A second reason why the Tennessee 
Valley project has an appeal for foresters 
is that throughout the whole world forest- 
ers have to consider the control of floods 
as one of their most important functions. 
In the Tennessee basin the necessity for 
controlling floods fits right into the tech- 
nically trained forester’s scheme of things. 

A third reason why the technically 
trained forester is interested in the Ten- 
nessee Valley project is because of the 
necessity of prevention of soil erosion, in 
order to protect the expensive power 
plants and dams from silting. While 
engineering works aim to take care of the 
waters after they reach the streams, the 
technically trained forester sees the point 
that half of the battle against soil erosion, 
and also against floods, is on the upper 
slopes of the streams, and in the control 
of water before it gets into the streams. 


enterprise as the Tennessee Valley Au- : 
thority is that the Authority plans to co- 
ordinate and correlate the use of lands in: 
the Valley with industries. While the: 
agricultural economists in this connection | 
are keenly interested in bringing about a. 
proper relationship between agriculture } 
and industry, the technically trained for- . 
ester realizes that a considerable propor- : 
tion of land in the United States is for’ 
one reason or another unnecessary for the : 
production of agricultural crops. In fact, , 
the figures show that we have too many ' 
acres now being farmed. This leaves a. 
large area of the country which cannot 
be properly farmed, but which must be : 
taken care of properly, if floods and soil 
erosion are to be prevented. At this. 
point the technically trained forester ' 
comes into the picture as the logical per- 
son to take over the management of such 
low-grade, depleted, isolated lands, or 
those which are otherwise unsuited for 
farm crop production, and work out uses 
for them which will be of value to society. — 
While the amount of such land in the 
Tennessee Valley has not yet been deter-. 
mined, there is unquestionably a great 
deal of it in various sections. The for- 
ester therefore sees here an opportunity 
to demonstrate his knowledge and ability 
in working out forms of uses for these 
areas which will maintain vegetative cov- 
er, and hence tend to prevent erosion and 


| floods, and at the same time produce 
} something of value to the people in the 
| Valley and in the country as a whole. 
This, of course, does not include such 
j areas as will prove to be of value for 
| grazing purposes, and which therefore can 
| be held in a form of agricultural use for 
| the raising of cattle and the production 
j of dairy products and meat, all of which 
| work falls under the category of the agri- 
| cultural economist’s field. 

In approaching the use both of the 
lands which should be taken out of agri- 
culture and the lands which, for soil 
erosion purposes or flood control, should 
| be kept in forests, the Tennessee Valley 
‘forester evidently has a very wide field 
| of possibilities open to him. For in- 
| stance, the possibility of profitable timber 
production on a large scale is of great 
importance. In various parts of the Ten- 
nessee Valley, some of the most valuable 
timber trees, both of hard wood and soft 
wood species, to be found anywhere in the 
United States, find their natural range. 
‘The organized management of forests for 
the production of saw timber, pulp wood, 
chemical wood, and other products cer- 
tainly should find its place in the for- 
‘ester’s program in the Tennessee Valley. 

Another use for non-agricultural lands 
under the direction of the technically 
trained forester is that of public recrea- 
tion, including wildlife, hunting, fishing, 
‘camping, and so forth. At first glance, 
perhaps, such forms of use do not appeal 
‘very strongly from the point of view of 
money-making enterprises, but on further 
‘consideration the possibilities in this field 
from the economic point of view far ex- 
ceed what most people would expect. 
‘The systematic management of hunting in 
the State of Pennsylvania, for example, 
now has been brought to the point where 
the five hundred and fifty odd thousand 
‘hunters in the state pay over one million 
‘dollars annually for hunting licenses, and 
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in return for this they shoot over eight 
million dollars’ worth of game. Again, 
the national forests which are managed 
under the direction of the U. S. Forest 
Service had more than thirty million 
visitors last year, most of whom fell into 
categories of hunters, fishermen, 
campers and tourists. All of these out-of- 
door recreationists naturally spend money. 
so that the sum total exchange of cash 
which takes place on account of the 
recreational use of these lands mounts up 
to a very high figure each year. The 
development of the recreational use of our 
forests is important from the standpoint 
of the welfare of the people of the coun- 
try, who, because of ever-increasing de- 
velopments in transportation facilities by 
automobile and airplane, and because of 
the increasing tendency toward additional 
leisure time, are depending more and 
more upon such recreational opportu- 
nities. To put it concretely, the estab- 
lishment of the inter-park highway be- 
tween the Shenandoah National Park and 
the Great Smoky National Park will un- 
questionably tend to direct many auto- 
mobile tourists from the North down into 
the eastern edge of the Tennessee Valley. 
The presence of great dams and power 
projects, such as the Wilson Dam, the 
Wheeler Dam, and the Norris Dam, will 
naturally draw such tourists down into 
the Valley itself. The forester can there- 
fore look forward to the time when he 
will have the chance of furnishing out- 
door recreation of all sorts to visitors to 
the Tennessee Valley. If handled prop- 
erly in the interests of all, this can be 
made to result most favorably for all con- 
cerned. 

As the technically trained forester looks 
at the forester’s job in the Tennessee Val- 
ley, he sees an almost unlimited field for 
development along the very best and most 
useful lines which his profession has to 
offer. Naturally, however, when faced 
with such a stupendous enterprise, he 
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knows that nothing can be accomplished 
without the hearty codperation not only 
of the people in the Valley and around it, 
but also of all those agencies interested 
in forest industries and recreation. Here 
the Forestry Division of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority has much to be thankful 
for, because of the existence of so many 
agencies working along the same lines, 
which have shown every willingness to 
help in the great task. It is one of the 
most encouraging and happy factors that 
has come to the attention of the foresters 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority that 
from the U. S. Forest Service, the Na- 
tional Park Service, the U. S. Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, the state forestry depart- 
ments of all the states concerned, together 
with many of the other interested organ- 
izations, such as the organized hunters, 
fishermen and sportsmen in the different 
states, the Appalachian Trail clubs, and 
other public-spirited groups of citizens, 
the heartiest codperation and help have 
been forthcoming. In fact, up to date, 
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the friendly interest and codperation 
shown by the public generally in the 
whole idea of making forestry and soil 
erosion prevention an outstanding success 
in the Tennessee Valley has been splen- 
did, and has had the effect of strengthen- 
ing the hands, stimulating the minds, and 
calling forth the most devoted work in 
this direction on the part of the foresters 
in the Tennessee Valley Authority. It is 
truly inspiring to see the whole-hearted 
way in which this important phase of the 
Tennessee Valley project has been grasped 
and approved and supported by the peo- 
ple of this great river basin. Let me take 
this opportunity, therefore, of saying pub- 
licly that the foresters of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority would like to go on 
record as being most grateful and happy 
in the support which they have received 
on all sides, and as this support is con- 
tinued and developed, there is every indi- 
cation that President Roosevelt’s great 
vision of the Tennessee Valley project 
will be immensely aided in its fulfillment. 


BRB 


Our laws of land ownership should be changed so that if a man is handling 
his land in a way that will destroy it, the part he can not take care of should be 
taken away from him and given to someone who will farm it properly, or be 
planted by the government to some growth that will prevent soil erosion. A man 
has no natural right to inherit good land and pass on a waste of gullied hillsides 
to those who come after him. We are not complete owners of the soil, but only © 
trustees for a generation—ArTuur E. Morcan, Survey Graphic, Jan., "1934. 
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BRIQUETTE PLANTING 


By S. O. HEIBERG 
New York State College of Forestry 


Briquette planting is a mechanized form of ball planting. This form of planting has 
not been used in American forestry, although commonly employed in planting of 


ornamental trees. 


It has, with good reason, been considered too expensive. In 


European forestry, on the other hand, ball planting, even though costly, finds rather 
wide use. 


Be planting consists of planting 
stock from which the soil has not 
been removed. The plant is lifted, 
transported, and planted with a smaller 
or larger “ball” of soil still attached to 
the roots. Many different tools have 
been developed to facilitate lifting and 
planting balled stock. 


tice, ball planting is used most frequently 


In forestry prac- 


in connection with natural reproduction 
which in places is too thin or too thick. 
Small blocks of plants or individual 


trees are lifted from thick spots and 
‘planted where they are most needed. 


Under such conditions ball planting might 
often pay because it is cheaper to handle 
the stock already on the area rather than 
to go outside and bring in stock of other 
origin. The chief advantage of ball plant- 
ing is its dependability. The roots, if the 
plants are properly lifted, are hardly 
damaged; they are never exposed to the 


weather, and—perhaps the most impor- 


tant—are planted in their natural posi- 
tion and with the soil to which they are 
adapted. 

The drawback to the method is the 
cost of transporting the large amount of 
soil, which, under all circumstances, is 
expensive to handle. During the last dec- 
ade several modifications of the method 
have been developed with the purpose of 
retaining the valuable “ball” idea while 


at the same time, the costs are cut down. 
The first attempt in this direction, so far 
as can be found, was made by the Swede, 


N. Berner. He constructed cardboard con- 
tainers in which the plants could be 
grown until set out. The cardboard was 
impregnated to avoid rot and perforated 
to equalize moisture conditions during the 
period in which the cardboard boxes 
stood closely packed with soil and plants 
before being planted out. This also 
facilitated the spread of the roots after 
planting, and before the cardboard wall 
disintegrated. While this method is a 
big improvement over common ball plant- 
ing, it still proves to be expensive for 
large scale operations. 

The next step forward was taken by 
the Norwegian forester, A. Bakken, who 
for several years had experimented with 
ball planting. He made small soil cubes 
or briquettes by hand and made them 
stick together by paraffining them. In co- 
operation with an engineer, an elaborate 
machine was constructed which could 
produce these planting briquettes on a 
commercial scale and at low cost. The 
capacity of the machine is about 2000 
briquettes per hour. Ordinary good nur- 
sery soil is fed into the machine and 
pressed to cubes about 1541%4 inches 
in size. Two to three seeds are placed 
on one side of the cube and covered with 
soil and the briquette is dipped into 
paraffin so that all the sides, with the 
exception of the surface, are protected 
and held together by a layer of paraffin. 
The briquettes are finally placed in a 
frame with wire bottom, and are now 
ready for shipment. 
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Fig. 2.—Note the frame with briquettes and the special planting tool 


These briquettes can either be set out 
directly in the field by means of special 
tools which have been constructed for 
their rapid planting, or they can be kept 
under conditions which are most favor- 
able to germination of the seed and then 
set out later when convenient. If kept under 
the climatic condition of the planting 
field they can be planted any time during 
the year when the ground and labor con- 
ditions permit. in the 
frame for some months so that the seed 
May germinate and the seedlings start 
growth has also the advantage that they 
can easily be watered during a drought 
period, and the failed briquettes elimin- 
ated. It is necessary with this small size 
of briquettes that they be planted out 
when not older than one year, as the roots 
otherwise will break through the paraffin. 
The initial cost of a briquette is about 
one-fourth cent. The setting of the briqu- 
ette with the special planting tool fur- 
thermore is quicker than ordinary plant- 
ing. 

The disadvantages of this method are 
several. Even though much less soil is 
transported than in ordinary ball plant- 
ing, there is still quite a large weight 
and volume compared with naked-rooted 
plants. The briquettes are apt to break 
or dry out during long transportation. 
Furthermore one-year seedlings cannot 
compete with other plant growth under all 
field conditions. In many cases it will be 
necessary to plow a clear furrow and then 
to plant in this so that the weeds will be 
hampered for the first few years. 

Some of these difficulties have been 
overcome by another Norwegian, G. Thor- 
kildsen, who also has constructed a ma- 
chine for the production of plant briqu- 
ettes. (See Figure 1.) His briquettes are 
somewhat larger and consist of a peat 
turf, which is hollowed and filled with 
soil. In this the seedling is.grown. The 
briquettes stick together better and the 


Leaving them 
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trees can be grown in the briquettes until 
they are a few years old before they are 
set out. Thorkildsen also has a special 
tool to facilitate the field planting. (See 
Figure 2.) 

These various modifications of ball 
planting are so new that it is impossible 
as yet to judge their practical value for 
forestry. The survival figures thus far 
obtained vary widely and: seem to indicate 
that the methods hardly have passed the 
experimental stage. There is, however, 
a great deal of promise in the methods. 
Planting of naked-rooted plants has never 
been entirely satisfactory. The roots are 
in the majority of cases curled, twisted, 
and deformed during transplanting in the 
nursery and in the field. It is possible 
even in old plantations to note how the 
roots were mistreated through the plant- 
ing many years ago. This is overcome 
in briquette planting. The roots develop 
in their natural position and never get 
the severe shock which usually results 
from transplanting. 

Even if the cost of a briquette is low, 
the transportation of it must necessarily 
be rather high and involves risk. This 
difficulty could in some cases be overcome 
by moving the machine by truck to the 
planting field or its near vicinity, and by 
then producing the desired number of 
briquettes in the field. They should then 
be left in the frames under proper con- 
ditions until they have reached the de- 
sired size for planting. A large tempo- 
rary force to do the planting would be 
unnecessary, because the briquettes could 
be set in the ground over a much longer 
period of the year than is the case with 
naked-rooted plants. Local experienced 
and permanent labor can be used for this 
job. 

Experimentation with the briquette 
method is apt to be expensive, as only 
the original machines have been built. 
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Briquettes cannot be imported, as the im- 
portation of unsterilized soil from other 
continents to America is prohibited and 
sterilization would, of course, kill the 
seed or the plant. The idea behind the 
method is worth while and can perhaps 
be fitted into the large scale reforestation 
projects in operation in many parts of 
the country. Perhaps the pot idea will 
prove to be the best, provided the pots 
can be made at sufficiently low cost. 
They should be made filled with soil and 


sown automatically by a machine. It 
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would be necessary that the wall be made > 
of material low in carbohydrates as pott 
walls rich in carbohydrates, such as3 
poorly decomposed straw, result in mul-- 
tiplication of soil bacteria and fungiifp 
which temporarily utilize the available » 
nitrogen of the soil thus competing with) 
the plants. The pots should be set outt 
in cultivated strips rather than in plowed 
furrows. Such cultivated strips can be 
made now for $1 to $2 per acre, spaced 
six feet. A machine may be constructed 
to set the pots in the strips. 
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The County Forestry Department bows to the lowly bee and the honey industry 
of southern California. 


During the past several years the Los Angeles County Forestry Department 
has been experimenting with the native California Buckeye as a possible tree for 
use in reforestation activities following a fire in our watersheds. After many ex- 
periments it was found that the tree was well worthwhile to include in such a pro- 


gram because of its resistance to drought and its ability to reproduce by root sprouts 
after a fire. 


Following the fire of last fall near La Crescenta, plans were laid to broadcast 
wild mustard seed over the burned area and also plant seed of various tree species 
in order to prevent erosion and reproduce the watershed cover as soon as possible. 
The buckeye was included in this plan; however, it has just been learned authen- 
tically that the flower of the buckeye is poisonous to bees and since the bee industry 
of Los Angeles County is important and large, the Forestry Department has decided 
to abondon the use of this tree in its reforestation activities. This was done as a 
cooperative measure with the Agricultural Commissioner and the bee industry. 
Such a step should be welcomed by the owners of bee colonies because this tree 


normally has a natural range in central California and exists as far south as the 
Liebre Mountains. | 


However, it will not be brought into Los Angeles County for reforestation — 


purposes and thus create a great loss to bee owners.—J. E. PemBerton, L. A. 
County Forestry Dept. 
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DEGREES GRANTED, ENROLLMENTS AND RECENT 
DEVELOPMENTS AT THE FOREST -SCHOOLS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 1931 TO 1933 


By CEDRIC H. GUISE 


Department of Forestry, Cornell U niversity 


This article supplements and brings up to date material which appeared in the Report of 
the Forest Education Inquiry, “Forest Education.” 


Inquiry? published late in 1932 con- 

tained statistical material bearing 
on the enrollments and numbers of de- 
grees granted from the various forest 
schools in the United States, between the 
year 1902 and 1931. 

Inasmuch as current trends in enroll- 
ment and the numbers of foresters grad- 
uated are‘of interest particularly to those 
in the educational fields, and in general to 
the members of the profession at large, it 
‘seems wise to continue at frequent inter- 
vals the presentation of statistics from the 
various schools covering enrollments, and 
numbers of degrees conferred and also 
the facts of importance in the general 
field of forest education. This presenta- 
tion follows for the period September 
1931 to September 1933 inclusive. It 
adds to the material in the Inquiry’s Re- 
port and completes it through September 
1933. 

The data which follow were obtained 
recently by circularizing the forest 
schools, each of which codperated by 
sending the material requested. Refer- 
ence will be made to the Report of the 
Inquiry in order that the tabular material 
therein may be continued to the present. 

Table 13 of the Inquiry’s Report shows 
the numbers of degrees granted for com- 
pletion of work at the forest schools in 
the United States from 1902 through June, 
1931. In this table there are listed 4,199 


| in Report of the Forest Education 


undergraduate degrees and 1,172 master’s 
degrees. Thirty-four degrees of Doctor 
of Philosophy are also listed in the text 
of the report. The statistics for 1931 in- 
cluded those through June of that year. 
A small additional number were con- 
ferred in September, 1931, 13  under- 
graduate degrees and 5 master’s degrees. 
No doctorates were reported as conferred 
in September, 1931. Therefore the 1931 
figures in Table 13, when increased by 
the degrees conferred in September, 1931, 
should show 394 undergraduate degrees, 
and 97 master’s degrees and the totals 
should be increased to 5,212 and 1,177 
respectively. 

In the calendar year 1932 there were 
conferred 380 undergraduate degrees, 78 
master’s degrees and 7 doctorates. In 
1933 these numbers were 355, 65 and 6 
respectively. The total number of de- 
grees conferred through the calendar year 
1933 are as follows: undergraduate de- 
grees 5,947, master’s degrees 1,320 and 
doctors of philosophy 47. 

The numbers of degrees conferred by 
each of the forest schools of United 
States in 1932 and 1933 are shown in 
Table 1. 

The numbers of degrees granted for 
completion of work at all the forest 
schools in the United States by the calen- 
dar years 1902 to 1933 are shown in 
Table 2. 


_ Forest Education, Henry S. Graves and Cedric H. Guise, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1932. 
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The New York State Ranger School 
reports that 42 men completed their year 
of training in 1932, and 32 men in 1933. 
These numbers are within the numerical 
range for each of the last few years. 

Inasmuch as the 5,947 does not include 
the 15 men who received the degrees of 
Forest Engineer from the former New 
York State College of Forestry at Cornell, 
nor the men who received degrees from 
other forest schools of university grade 
now discontinued, the total number is 
undoubtedly over 6,000. Nor does it in- 
clude the men who received their training 
at the Biltmore Forest School. 

Table 1 is of interest primarily as it 
indicates the numerical extent to which 
the individual schools train men for the 


TABLE 1 


NUMBERS OF DEGREES GRANTED FOR COMPLETION OF STUDIES AT FOREST SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES | 
FOR THE CALENDAR YEARS 1932 anp 1933 


Undergraduate degrees 


Forest schools 1932 1933 
(Waliomine tk 2 cle S 18 18 
Colorado State 2. a 14 14 
Colorado College 3 4 
Connecticut LL. 13 
Gornelligee in U8 i yh 2, 21 16 
IWS || ti2 2 ae ae be BE 
Coliyaeig See) Date ee 6 7 
agaEO ELS ae ee ll 12 
OW Bie aa Seat EO Pd Toe 
anvardires: 6 i eee e = 
Monisianaiees 2) ct Fl oo Ss 9 2 
Wainer. oie tS fe, 24 21 
Wichigan State. 2s.) 18 14 
Michigan University 21 14 
Mirinesotasict eet. i At ot 31 32 
OUIRTGS ont 19 10 
New Hampshire 4 5 
Worth'Carolina 2) 9 11 8 
Gresonmer ss Adm AS 34 24 
Pennsylvania State. 18 25 
CTE ES Rae Panne 9 7 
N. Y. State College of Forestry 66 58 
Ne SO 6 6 
\ bain a Staten. 9.06) tse 4) 

ashington University 
Val ae es a vie ee, a co 

WRotalawes dae ee Se ey: 380 355 


1 . . . : 
For completion of course in Range Management. ¢ 


if 
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profession of forestry. An inspection of | 
Table 2 is of greater interest in that it Pf 
indicates the present trends in the num- f 
bers of men being trained. The largest | 
number of undergraduate degrees was |} 
conferred in 1931 (394), although the — 
number (380) in the following year was | 
almost as great. A decline took place in 
1933, but inasmuch as this is small and 
for one year only, it is impossible to tell 
whether or not this is the start of a gen- 
eral trend. It does appear, however, that .§ 
the 394 undergraduate degrees conferred | 
in 1931, is a maximum which probably - 
will not be attained again. The unusual 
prominence given to forestry during the: 
last year will presumably have a certain . 
influence on the numbers of men entering ; 


Master’s degrees Doctor’s degrees 


1932 1933 1932 1933 
1 4 z 7m. 
=) 5 a a 
J 3 ial a 
1 1 : a 
4 2 a = 
2 3 x aa 
3 . 1 
“a em * _' 
10 11 2 1 
3 3 i ai 
ay, ae me oe 
1 a “%) 7 
2 s ne: “s 

2 zs ir: 
14 6 wee “y 
7 4 ik = 
26 15 4 3 
78 65 7 “6n 
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the forest schools. However, enrollment 
Statistics, to be presented later, indicate 
no increase for the fall of 1933. 


The greatest number of master’s de- 
grees (97) was conferred in 1931. An 
apparent decline has set in for the last 
two years, but the 65 degrees for 1933 
is not a figure that is comparable to 
those of other years. Several schools, 
Yale, Harvard, California and Michigan, 
reported figures for 1933 which were 


‘considerably less than those of recent 


years, the reason being that men who 
normally would have obtained their mas- 


ter’s degrees, left college prior to gradua- 


tion in order to accept employment as 
foresters in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. These men will for the most part, 
no doubt, make arrangements to complete 
the work for their higher degrees. Had 
not the opportunities for placement oc- 
curred in the spring of 1933, it is prob- 


able that the 1933 figure would have | 


been at least comparable to that of 1932. 
With regard to the number of doctor- 
ates, it may be noted, that of a total of 
47, 13 were conferred in the last two 
years. Although the numbers for the 
present will continue to be small, partic- 
ularly because of placement opportunities 
in public service, there is every likelihood 
of a sustained production of a small num- 
ber of men with the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy or Doctor of Science. 


The undergraduate enrollments at all 
forest schools increased steadily to the 


‘year 1931-32, when 2,573 undergraduate 


students were reported. In 1932-33 the 
number dropped to 2,388, although this 
is well above the enrollments for 1929-30 
and 1930-31, which were 2,123, and 2,120 
respectively. These figures include a 
small number enrolled as special students. 
In the Report of the Forest Education In- 
quiry, the last figure given was for the 


year 1930-31, the highest point in en- 
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rollment to that time having been reached 
the previous year 1929-30. The total 
undergraduate enrollment for the first 
term of 1933-34 was 2,246. 

There has been more or less interest as 
to the effect on forest school enrollments 
due to the prominence given to forestry 
since last March. This would undoubtedly 
be reflected in the enrollments in the 
freshman classes for the current year. 
The total number of freshmen reported 
is 775. The number for 1931-32 was 964, 
and for 1932-33 it was 811. 


TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF DEGREES GRANTED FOR COMPLETION OF 
STUDIES AT FOREST SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE CALENDAR YEARS 1902-1933 


Undergraduate Master’s 

Years degrees ' degrees 
1902 ase 9 
1903 1 14 
1904 4. 29 

1905 9 34 - 
1906 23 24 
1907 18 ATK 
1908 31 35 
1909 47 44, 
1910 61 48 
1911 100 61 
1912 122 54 
1913 136 37 
1914 151 42 
1915 124 35 
1916 151 36 
1917 160 27 

1918 65 10 , 
1919 53 6 
1920 160 25 
1921 126 26 
1922 141 44 
1923 217 31 
1924 215 43 
1925 280 44, 
1926 259 58 
1927 263 50: 
1928 302 64 
1929 291 54 
1930 308 69 
1931 394 97 
1932 380 78; 
1933 355 65: 
Totals 5,947 1,320 
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The above figures show that there has men available, without stimulating our: 
been a decline in the entering classes for schools to greater productive capacity. . 
each of the last two years, accompanied The quality of the men will be decidedly ; 
by a decline in the total undergraduate more important than the numbers grad- - 
enrollments at our forest schools. It uated. 
seems reasonable to assume therefore that The Forest Education Inquiry did nott 
the publicity being given to the conserva- obtain the statistics of enrollments of If 
tion and forestry program has not stimu- graduate students in forestry prior to) 
lated a rush on the part of secondary 1930-31. During that year there were 138} 
school students to enter the profession of men enrolled as candidates for the mas-- 
forestry. This is unquestionably a good ter’s degree. In 1931-32, there were 173 \— 
thing for forestry. If the profession of enrolled, and in 1932-33 there were 174.. 
forestry is to be called upon to take a However, in each of these totals were of 
more important part than heretofore in included the statistics for California of! 
the management of publicity and private- 29 and 33 men respectively, which were» 
ly owned forest lands, there will be ample unclassified with respect to the candidacy 


TABLE 3 


ENROLLMENT STATISTICS AT FOREST SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR YEARS 1931-32, 1932-33, AND 
FIRST TERM 1933-34 


Numbers of Students 


Graduate, Graduate, 
Undergraduate masters doctors 
1931 1932 1933 1931 1932 1933" 1931 1932 1933 
Forest school 1932 1933 1934 1932 1933 1934 1932 1933 1934 
California... . 105.182 126’ »°.20)s 3345 vance ac 
Colorado, State. ee 138 144 135 pe 4 oa ¥ I 
Colorado) College 22 = = ee 8 5 1 = os a = ee 3 
OUNeCtICUL Sees wt ee = BO moon LO ~ a “ z % S 
(Ces UL ies Re lg AS ar 126 114 56 5 6 4 1 a 4 
8 14 a 1 za y = 
60 65 69 4 3 1 : 
wa s 5 3 = 3 
113 104 111 8 6 4 a a os 
132 116 109 5 5 1 = * 
LLDOEY Ce, ol eae nee 9 Lea Sion = 32 41 34 ny = a 
Visine mete sit es 117 100 90 ES e, ss = = 
Wiebiganestate; 7 eee oe ee 87 81 80 1 2 e: 
Michigan University 43 41 43 14 18 a 10 10 7q 
IMinmesotapuetts oc ai Oy ale re eb 235 201 128 8 9 2 2 3 
Montana. a oar kee ore 136 106 99 a 9 1h iz = = 
INewatlatmpehite,. 5 eer os ee ee 39735, 43 1 “ y - Z 
N. Y. State College of Forestry. 375 377 409 25 Pa hoe ake 2 2 3 
NortheGaroling’ 2. ae © ane 94 84 98 1 x M = a 
Wreporpesee: 2 iret. 2 ey ee 199M SIS). 97 2 4 a s as = 
Pennsylvania State _ ss 143. 140 178 2 2 : uy 
2 ON Re LE SGESS 67 58 69 2s wee aS a 
i taeeeee ees ee et NG 07/9) £4 a os és be = 
Washington’State | Jf Dees 64 47 41 : ~ 
Washington University 147 120 Ill 17 12 5 fe % 3 
ALS OSE St ea Rai 2 i oe 41 Bye Gt 10 aby ils) 
iotalsae Male oe ee oe 2573 2388 2246 173 174 80 26 2) aato 
———— ee RE Th 80 Oe 


*Graduate students at Californ 


ia unclassified with respect to candid ; ; 
tor’s degrees. p didacy for Master’s or Doc- 


we 
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for either the master’s degree or the 
doctorate. The fact that 26 men were re- 
ported for 1931-32, and 32 men for 1932- 
33 as candidates for the doctorate is sig- 
nificant. Each of these two numbers 
would be increased if it were possible to 
classify the above mentioned figures re- 
ported by California and determine the 
actual number working for the doctorate 
at that institution. 


In 1933-34 there was a great decrease in 


| the number of men studying for the mas- 


ter’s degree. Only 80 were reported. The 
reason is obvious. Men who would other- 
wise be engaged in graduate study are 
employed in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps or in other current conservation 
movements, and are deferring their grad- 
uate work to some later date. All schools 
which normally emphasize graduate train- 
ing pointed out this fact when furnishing 
the statistics for this study. In contrast 
37 men are reported working for the doc- 
torate. This is to be expected. Most of 
the men in this class are recipients of 
scholarship aid or instructorships and are 
usually more concerned in attaining the 
definite educational objective of the Doc- 


tor of Philosophy than in employment 


which would defer the completion of 
their work. 

In Table 3 are presented the enrollment 
statistics at the various forest schools in 
the United States for each of the last 
three years. ‘ 

In examining this table, attention should 
be called to the fact that California draws 
to a considerable extent on Junior col- 
lege students and therefore lists a dis- 
proportionately small number of fresh- 
men and sophomores. Michigan lists no 
freshmen or sophomores. Cornell has 
no freshman class in 1933-34. And Colo- 
rado college (Colorado School of For- 
estry) being in its last year has in 1933-34 
no freshmen, sophomores or juniors. 
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Mention may be made of Duke listing 8 
pre-forestry freshmen in 1932-33 and 14 
in 1933-34. 

In Table 4 are presented the enroll- 
ments by years from 1903-04 to 1933-34 
at all forest schools in the United States. 

No particular interest is served by pre- 
senting a tabular statement showing the 
undergraduate enrollments by class for 
an extended period of years. It is, how- 
ever, useful to have these trends for the 
last few years and one more table, Num- 
ber 5, is presented with these data. Table 
5 includes for each of the last 5 years 
the undergraduate enrollment by classes. 

While the period is too brief for the 
accurate prediction of trends, the data in 
themselves are of considerable interest. 
The figures in Table 5 exclude special 
students and the totals, therefore, are 
lower than those found in Tables 4 and 5. 
For the year 1930-31, data were not 
available from Connecticut or Washington 
State College. The numbers would be 
very small and would not raise the totals 
appreciably. For the last three years of 
this table, the data include a small num- 
ber of men registered as pre-forestry stu- 


TABLE 4 


UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT AT FOREST SCHOOLS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 1903-04 To 1933-34 


Year Enrollment Year Enrollment 
1903-04. 19 1919-20 927 
1904-05 39 1920-21 1,092 
1905-06 51 1921-22 1,363 
1906-07 98 1922-23 1,347 
1907-08 143 1923-24 1,439 
1908-09 258 1924-25 1,624 
1909-10 357 1925-26 1,771 
1910-11 518 1926-27 1,880 
1911-12 591 1927-28 1,957 
1912-13 637 1928-29 2,079 
1913-14 868 1929-30 2,123 
1914-15 904 1930-31 2,120 
1915-16 944, 1931-32 2,573 
1916-17 897 1932-33 2,388 
1917-18 560 1933-34 2,246 
1918-19 498 


es 
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dents at Yale and Duke, both of which 
schools are on a graduate basis. The high 
enrollments for the year 1931-32 may be 
pointed out. For the last two years the 
numbers are also well sustained. 

The 775 in the freshman class for 1933- 
34 include no figures from Cornell, though 
this school is represented in the enroll- 
ments for the upper three classes. 

For the purposes of record a small 
number of facts may be presented inas- 
much as they are of importance in the 
history of education in forestry. 

Conforming to the action of the Board 
of Trustees of Colorado College in June, 
1931, the Colorado School of Forestry 
will be discontinued at the end of the 
present academic year, 1933-34. In taking 
this action, the Trustees provided that all 
students in attendance in 1930-31 would 
be given the opportunity to complete 
their four years of study. 

The College of Forestry at the Uni- 
versity of Washington in 1932 was re- 
organized as a Department of Forestry 
in a College of Technology at that Uni- 
versity. Within the next year it was, how- 
ever, restored to its present status as a 
College of Forestry. 

In September 1932, Duke admitted a 
number of freshmen as pre-forestry stu- 
dents looking toward a professional train- 
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ing at that institution. There were 8 men 
listed as pre-forestry in 1932-33 and 14 
in 1933-34. Duke conferred upon three 
men in 1933 the degree of Master of Arts 
for work in forestry. 

On Feb. 11, 1933, the decision was made 
by the Trustees of Cornell University to 
discontinue the undergraduate curriculum 
in professional forestry. In order to allow 
all students enrolled in 1932-33 the oppor- 
unity to complete their course of studies, 
the professional undergraduate course will 
terminate in June 1936. The last entering 
class was that of September 1932. The 
Department of Forestry at Cornell will 
gradually change over to an organization 
which will confine its efforts primarily to 
research, and the instruction of graduate 
students. Instruction in forestry as it re- 
lates to agriculture and extension work in 
forestry will be continued as heretofore. 

One additional item of historical in- 
terest has recently come to the writer’s 
attention. In Forest Education the state- 
ment was made that “perhaps the first 
course in forestry, in the larger sense, 
given at an American institution was a 
series of lectures at the Massachusetts 
Agriculture College by Dr. B. E. Fernow 
in 1887. A similar course was given by 
Dr. Fernow to the students of political 
economy at the University of Wisconsin 
in 1897.” 2 


TABLE 5 


UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT BY CLASSES AND RATIOS OF SENIORS TO FRESHMEN IN FOREST SCHOOLS 
IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE YEARS 1929-30\ To 1933-34 


Enrollment 

Academic Fresh- Sopho- 

year men mores Juniors Seniors 
1929-30... 695 573 451 352 
1O30-30e 2. 2. 620 565 434 377 
1OSTaooe eS 964 598 530 444, 
OS Boe at 811 619 497 448. 
1933-34? 775 628 467 368 


*Special students excluded. 
*First term enrollments. 


*Forest Education, p. 12. 


Ratios in 
per cent seniors Number of 
Total? to freshmen schools represented 
2,071 57 23 
1,998 60 22 
2,536 46 24 
2,375 55 25 
2.235 Ties, 24 


b | 
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S. T. Dana, Dean of the School of For- 
estry and Conservation at the University 
of Michigan, has discovered that instruc- 
tion in forestry was offered at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan as early as 1881. . 
The two courses in 1881-82 and 1882- 
83 and subsequent years were taught by 
Prof. Spalding in the Department of 
Botany, but one of these was also listed 
and emphasized as a course included in 
the School of Political Science, which was 
| organized in the fall of 1881. The fol- 
lowing description of the two courses of- 
fered is taken from the University of 
Michigan Announcements for the years 
1881-82 and 1882-83 respectively: 


UNIverRsSITY OF MicuHicAn ANNOUNCEMENT 
For 1881-82 
FORESTRY 


(Second semester ) 


1. Lectures on the following topics: 1. 

Historical: early laws and _ customs; 
schools of forestry and forest service of 
Europe; position of the science in the 
United States. 2. Influence of Forests 
upon Human Affairs: the forest as a phys- 
ical feature of the earth’s surface; cli- 
matic and sanitary effects; products. 3. 
The Forest Subject to Human Control: 
original distribution of forests and changes 
effected within historical times; preserva- 
tion and renewal of forests; species for 
planting; methods of sylvi-culture; re- 
gions to be reforested; destructive agents 
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and their control; due proportion of 
woodland; recent experiments and_ their 
results. 4. Forest Legislation: European 
forest law; existing laws of the United 
States; necessity of suitable legislation. 
Friday, 2-3. Professor Spalding. 


1882-83 


(Listed under the economic sciences) 

8. The Science of Forestry. Historical 
Development of the Science; Influence of 
Forests on’ Human Affairs; Control of 
Forests; Forest Legislation in Europe and 
in the United States. Second Semester. 
Twice a week. Professor Spalding. 

It is highly probable that these two 
courses represent the first ones given at 
any of the colleges or universities in the 
United States. It would be interesting 
indeed to have the opportunity of study- 
ing the notes used in these courses. 

At the present time there is no central 
agency for the collection of forest school 
statistics and other important material 
dealing with the progress and develop- 
ment of our forest schools. Certainly 
there is much which should be recorded. 
Should there be the desire on the part 
of forest school heads, faculties and others 
to continue this presentation and expand 
it to include the more important events in 
the field of education in forestry, the 
writer of this article will be glad to 
undertake the continued collection of such 
material with the aim of making an an- 
nual presentation in the JOURNAL OF 
FORESTRY. 


Ne 
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BRIEFER ARTICLES AND NOTES 


STANDARD TURPENTINE PRACTICE! 
TREE SELECTION 


Use a 9” minimum diameter limit. 
(There may be a latitude of 1”—114’, 
depending on growth rate of trees. Good 
8” slash runs 40 barrels, poor 914” long- 
leaf runs only 35 barrels.) 

Eliminate poor trees such as spike 
topped, badly leaning, and suppressed 
trees with under 25 per cent cr. length. 

Select side under the best developed 
part of crown. 

Avoid placing faces over scars. 


HANGING CUPS 
Use 


aprons. 

Scribe face width at 1/3 breast high 
circumference or 12” maximum. 

Expose little or no wood below tins. 

Set cups level. 

Restrict incisions for tins to less than 
the depth of the streak. 

Install cups as low as is practical. 

Hogals are helpful in preventing heavy 
slabbing for seating cups. 

Gutter chisels or broadaxes and mauls 
maintain control over the depth of in- 


cisions better than free hand broadaxe 
strokes. 


rustless or rustfree cups and 


WORKING TREES 


Height of face shall be 14” to 16” each 
season. 

Depth of streak shall be 54 inch for 
slash of $4” for longleaf. This may be 
modified for rapidly growing slash. 


The peak angle shall be 130° for the 
first 3 years not sharper than 90° there- 
after. 

In the absence of definite knowledge a 
square streak is recommended. 

Cut streaks weekly (except) 

Double streaking is permissible in June 
and July (and August). 

Maintain shoulders at the same level. 

Keep chipping tools sharp and well 
cut out. 

Use a chip paddle which covers tins 
and cup. 

Cut an advance streak not later than 
Feb. 1. 

Keep shoulder lines straight. 


BACK FACES 


U. S. F. S. places a second face when 
a 4” and an 8” bar can be maintained. 

A third face may be cut if 4” bars are 
maintained. 


is 


The rest period depends upon growth — 


rate, number of faces planned and _ ulti- 
mate size of tree desired when the last 
face is completed. Ordinarily this will be 
4 to 10 years if 3 faces are desired and a 
16” tree is wanted after it is worked out 
for turpentine. 

Two faces shall not be worked concur- 
rently. 

RAISING 


Raise preferably yearly depending on 
economic conditions. 

Tack in streaks (or) 

Restrict incisions to 44” radial depth 
(or) 


Drive tins in jump peaks. 


‘ 
ier tia by the Southeastern Section, Society of American Foresters, meeting November 11, - 
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BRIEFER ARTICLES AND NOTES 


SUPERVISION 


Close supervision plus a bonus for 
superior work is essential. 
Inspect periodically and rate the work 
of woods riders for comparison. 
Keep records of production and costs 
per crop. 
SCRAPING 


Avoid slabbing wood from faces. 

Punch scrape at each dipping is prob- 
ably good practice. 

Use winged scrape box for low faces 
and push up bucket for high faces. 


DIPPING 


Dip at least every 4 streaks. 

Where possible dip on 2 streaks. 

A wood dip paddle is recommended for 
zinc, aluminum, and painted cups. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR AN EFFICIENT FIRE 
STILL 


Construct the still masonry in accord- 
ance with the approved Government 
style of setting—wing wall, outside chim- 
ney, 16” to 17” still walls, asbestos sheet- 
ing and mortar, fire brick, iron rails over 
kettle, etc. 

The copper kettle should preferably 
have fixed cap and removable lid. 

The condensing worm should be a 35- 
barrel size. 

The cooling tub should be of cypress, 
10’ in diameter, 12’ high. 

The water for cooling should be from 
a deep well or free flowing and as cool 
as possible. 

Specifications for low insurance rate 
(or details for greatest fire protection). 

1. Government style setting as above. 

2. A standard make thermometer 
properly installed, in good condition, and 
used regularly. 

3. Fireproof roof on still shed and 
over gum platform. 

4. Metal guard over fire door join- 
ing wing wall with outside chimney flue. 


9. Tubs of sand and barrels of water 
on deck and near tailgate. 

6. Double floor or deck with water- 
proof paper or tin in between and a 4” 
wood dam on deck. 

7. “No Smoking” signs in prominent 
places and the rule strictly observed. 

8. Turpentine and rosin stored over 
100’ from the still shed. 

9. Separator barrel and spirit tub 
covered. 

10. Batting dross, rock dross, and chips 
50’ or more from the still. Two barrels 
may be kept closer but not nearer than 25’ 
from the still. 

1]. Fire drawn and thoroughly wetted 
before discharge, and all skimmings, etc., 
wet down with water. 

12. All buildings more than 75’ from 
the still. 

: DISTILLATION 


Twelve gallons of water or more should 
be used to cool down the still. 

A proper charge consists of 10 barrels 
of virgin, yearling or raised cup gum; 9 
barrels of gum from faces unraised one 
year; 8 barrels old high pulling gum; or 
10 to 12 300-pound barrels of scrape. 

For proper temperature control, for 
making high grade rosin and for making 
less batting dross a thermometer is essen- 
tial. 

For a small operation a 10-ounce grad- 
uated glass will provide a fairly accurate 
check on the distillation. 

For proper thermometer or graduated 
glass control the “Turpentine Stilling 
Chart” should be used as a guide. 

A mixture of dried heart and sap or 
all dried sap (not rotted) wood makes 
the best fuel. 

Turn out charge with some foam on the 
rosin. 


SEPARATION OF TURPENTINE AND 
LOW WINE 


A separator barrel should be fitted with 
automatic drain pipe (114” brass) for 
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low wine draining from near the bottom 
of the barrel and emptying out 1” below 
the spirit pipe level. 

A dehydrator filled with salt through 
which the turpentine must flow should be 
used. Coarse rock salt or ice cream salt 
should be used. 

Both separator barrel and dehydrator 
should be covered to prevent evaporation 
of turpentine. 


ROSIN HANDLING 


For straining rosin use either 
1. 4-mesh 
14-mesh 
4-mesh, with 114 to 2 cottons. 
2. 4-mesh 
40-mesh 
4-mesh, one cotton. 
3. 4-mesh 
8-mesh 
40-mesh 
4-mesh, one cotton. 
Top strainer, 12’ x 10”—11” deep x 
33” wide. 
Middle strainer, 14’ x 10”—11” deep x 
33” wide. 
Bottom strainer, 16’ x 10”—11” deep x 
33” wide. 
The tops of the strainers are flared. 
Vat should be constructed of tongue 
and groove D4S nailed to a 2” x 4” frame 
with an air space of 4” between outer and 
inner sides. 
Pour or dip rosin to cause the least 
amount of stirring possible. 
Allow rosin to set as undisturbed as 
possible for 2 to 3 days. 


ROSIN BARREL MAKING 


A barrel drawn up with a ratchet or 
winch should be made tight without the 
use of clay. 


GLUING AND CARE OF SPIRIT BARRELS 


Glue should be melted in a double pot. 
Borax should be added to eliminate 
mould in glue. 
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tency before applied. 
After settling overnight water should be 
thiefed out of barrel. 


NIGHT CHARGING 


Fire underwriters prohibit night charg- 
ing. 
SKIMMING 
Dip should not need to be skimmed. 
Scrape can be skimmed when ready for 


water. 
CLEANING DIP BARRELS 


Steam should be used or 

A rounded shovel cut off at the point 
makes an excellent dipper if steam is not 
available. 


FIRE CONTROL IN THE WOODS 


Control or protection against burning 
should be practiced where feasible as 
higher rosin grades, better timber growth 
and more trees per acre result. 


BRB 


An EFFECTIVE GATE FOR Forest Roaps 


A simple, cheap, and yet very efficient 


| 


Glue should be of the proper consis- 


gate for woods roads has been developed — 


for use on roads in the Duke Forest on 
which vehicular traffic is to be controlled. 

The gate is constructed by setting two 
posts eight to ten feet apart, one on either 
side of the road. An ordinary three- 
eighths inch log chain is suspended be- 
tween them at a height of about three and 
one-half feet above the ground. Care 
must be taken to set the posts far enough 


~ 


apart to permit passage of the widest — 


vehicle or load anticipated. An eyebolt 
is fastened to one end of the chain and 
is bolted through one post. A_ hook, 
flattened at the point and with a hole 
through the flattened area, is attached to 
the other end of the chain and hooks into 
a second eyebolt which is _ inserted 


through the other post. When the chain 
is hooked up the flattened point of the 
hook extends below the eye of the eye- 
bolt through which it passes and a pad- 
lock can be snapped through the hole 
in the end of the hook, thus locking the 
gate. 

Like most other administrative details, 
there are several features worthy of men- 
tion in connection with the construction 
of these gates. The posts should be made 
'of some durable species, such as black 
locust, chestnut, or red or white cedar, 
and should be six to eight inches in diam- 
eter to insure sturdiness. They should be 
set at least three feet into the ground and 
should be anchored by tamping small 
rocks into the hole around the post in 
mixture with the soil. If posts can be 
selected with a knob or swell on the end 
to be placed in the ground they will be 
very difficult to loosen or pull up after 
being set. The tops of the posts should 
be bevelled to shed rain water. 

The eyebolts and hook are made of 
ordinary half-inch round iron and can be 
rapidly fashioned by any blacksmith or 
forge worker. One eyebolt and the hook 
must be attached to the chain in the shop. 
The eyebolts should be made long enough 
_to permit bending over or clinching after 
the washer and nut are in place. This 
will prevent the nut being taken off and 
the chain removed. A simple mashing of 
the threads on the end of the bolt is not 
sufficient as the nut can be forced off of 
these soft iron bolts with a big wrench. 
Flat iron washers should be put on both 
sides of the wooden posts. The chain 
should be long enough to allow a sag or 
not more than six to eight inches. This 
will prevent raising the chain to allow 
low vehicles to pass under. 

To prevent rusting, the chains and 
bolts should be painted. Aluminum paint 
has been very satisfactory as it furnishes 
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a desirable contrast to the surroundings 
and makes the chain easily discernible. It 
has the added advantage of presenting an 
attractive appearance. Where aluminum 
paint is to be used, two base coats of red 
lead or outside metal gray must be ap- 
plied to the iron chain or the aluminum 
will not stick. In addition, the base coats 
increase the length of time before re- 
painting is necessary. Application of a 
coat of aluminum paint to the bevelled 
tops of the posts will add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the set-up and assist in pre- 
serving the posts. 

In the Duke Forest some 19 gates of 
this type have been erected at an average 
cost of $2.63 for materials, ranging from 
$2.18 to $4.11. The cost varies, of course, 
with the width of the gate, the latter ex- 
ample being 22 feet wide. The prices 
quoted are based upon 14 cents per foot 
for the log chain and an average of 
$1.01 per set for the material and the 
labor of making the hook and eyebolts 
and painting the chains. The red lead 
and aluminum paint averaged about 60 
cents per chain. The cost of setting the 
posts and fastening up the chain is rela- 
tively low. All the padlocks used are 
keyed in a master series so that one key 
will open any of the locks. 

Gates of this type are low in cost, sim- 
ple to construct, and very effective in 
barring vehicular traffic. In regions where 
the general public has some appreciation 
of law and order and of the rights of pri- 
vate individuals they should prove highly 
satisfactory. In case traffic begins to cut 
through the woods to get around the gate, 
it is a simple matter to check this by 
setting a few posts on either side of the 
gate and stringing two or three strands 
of barb wide between them and the gate 
posts. 

WittiAm MaucHan, 


Asst Director, Duke Forest. 
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Tractor Loccinc Versus Horse LocciInc 
In SOUTHERN ARKANSAS! 


A comparison of the output of an Allis- 
Chalmers “35” tractor and that of teams 
was made in a selectively cut stand of 
southern yellow pine in Arkansas and the 
results are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


VOLUME LOGGED TO SPUR IN BOARD FEET, 


LOG SCALE 
Tractor Per team 
stanly oe 39,068 13,000 
DA veh GES ene mn ane 33,000 11,000 
sively Chie ck a es 37,000 10,000 
Average —_.-.....-.-- 36,356 11,333 


The hauls were short, none exceeding 
450 feet. The teams used bummers, 
whereas the tractor ground skidded all 
logs. This test indicates that the tractor 
did work equivalent to at least three 
teams. 


TABLE 2 


DAILY COST OF TRACTOR 


Gas at $0.15 per gal... $3.00 
Oil, 5 gals. for 60 hours.__.___ 1.00 
Grease and transmission oil... 1.00 
Depreciation 33 1/3 per cent... 2.50 
interest-at 6° per! cent.2.-- 00 
Upkeep or repairs. 1.00 
$9.00 
Operating cost per day of the 
Allis-Chalmers “35” $ 9.00 
Modeles35'2-costs_.- te 9.00 
mdrivereern to: Se LS 3.50 
iechokeracetterts afi. Le 3 00 
PLAY ee aT ee ee 3.00 
Total daily cost of tractor operation $18.50 


The cost of a team, including driver, 
swamper, and all other costs, such as 
feed, depreciation barns, etc., was esti- 
mated at $11.00 per day. Assuming that 
three teams are required to do the work 
of one tractor there appears to be a mar- 
gin of $14.50 per day in favor of the 
tractor for logging. 

A combination of team and tractor 
logging is adaptable to almost any con- 


*By Hugh H. Honnen (Briefed). 
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dition and makes it possible to save mon- - 
ey by reducing the number of spurs per; 
mile of main line. Under such a plani 
the horses take the short hauls and the: 
tractor the long hauls. 


R. D. GARVER. 
BES 


Forestry NoTEs FROM THE CAMBRIDGE |) 
MeetTinc oF A.A.A:S. 


December 28-30, 1933 


A total of 55 papers directly concerning ° 
forestry were read, covering chiefly; for- -} 
est botany, dendrology, forest pathology } 
and entomology, tree physiology, wood . 
preservation, forest soils, wood technology §— 
and forest ecology. 

Forestry subjects were discussed by ~ 
Ecological Society of America, Botanical J 
Society of America, American Phyto- | 
pathological Society, American Society ' 
of Plant Physiologists, American Associa- 
tion of Economic Entomologists and in. 
joint sessions of one or more society. 

A special session of the American 
Phytopathological Society was devoted 
to pathological activities in ECW and re: 
covery programs. Blister rust control 
was discussed by E. G. Filler and papers. 
read on the Towa forest disease survey 
and others on native and introduced for- 
est diseases. The efficiency of wood pres- 
ervation also received attention. Nu- 
merous other papers on forest pathology 
were read at other sessions. 

Recently introduced parasites of im- 
portant forest insects were described be- § 
fore the Entomological Society of Ameri- 
ca and the relation of the elm bark 
borer to the Dutch elm disease was cov- 
ered in papers by R. K. Beattie and N. P. 
Felt. The beech scale, willow snout 
beetle, fir bark louse and_ birch leaf- 
mining sawfly were the subject of papers 


; 
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by H. B. Peirson of Maine and others. 
Several papers dealt with the European 
pine shoot moth and gypsy and browntail 
moths. In the exhibit room one booth 
was devoted to the latter insects and 
their control. 

Several papers of forestry interest were 
read before the American Society of Hor- 
ticultural Science, such as one on fertiliz- 
ing pin oaks and several on the propaga- 
tion of evergreens and seed germination. 
| Tree physiology was the subject of 
many papers. M. Y. Pillow of the For- 
est Products Laboratory spoke on the ef- 
fect of inclination of trees on compression 
wood formation, conduction by _ birch 
roots in frozen soil, germination of oak, 
basswood and other trees seeds, were sub- 
jects of other papers. Several dealt with 
mycorrhizal fungi on tree roots and A. B. 
Hatch and K. D. Doak demonstrated their 
experiments in laboratory and greenhouse. 
Nitrogen requirements of tree seedlings 
were shown by P. R. Cast of Harvard 
Forest with a comprehensive greenhouse 
‘experiment open to inspection. Many of 
‘the other exhibits were of great interest 
to foresters. 

Henry IJ. BaLpwin, 
N. H. Forestry Department. 
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Notes on ForeESTRY IN PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 


The Manila Daily Bulletin, issue of 
October 31, 1933, reviews the year’s work 
of the local lumber industry. The Philip- 
pine Forest Service and the local lumber 
industry codperate in furnishing pertinent 
data. Lumber is one of the leading in- 
dustries. 

The Philippine Forest Service was or- 
ganized in April, 1900, by Colonel George 
P. Ahern who became its first director. 
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At that time the forest area amounted to 
about 40 million acres, 98 to 99 per cent 
of which was publicly owned. In 1902 
a Congressional Act, suggested by Gifford 
Pinchot and Colonel Ahern, provided that 
no public land in the islands could be 
sold, leased or homesteaded without the 
certificate of the Bureau of Forestry that 
it was more valuable for agriculture than 
for forest purposes. 


Today after thirty years of exploitation 
the forest area is undiminished in extent 
and value, and in addition some 12 mil- 
lion dollars have been received in revenue 
on forest products, 51 per cent of which 
has been net profit to the Insular treas- 
ury. From 1900 to 1922 the annual reve- 
nue was $300,000, while during © the 
following 10 years the revenue has been 
$500,000 annually. The above mentioned 
newspaper article goes on to state “it is 
the only Bureau in which government and 
business find themselves in good fellow- 
ship.” There are 107 sawmills in the 
Islands, well equipped with modern ma- 
chinery and with a daily capacity of 
60,000 to 125,000 feet. The present stand 
of timber is estimated at 486 billion 
board feet. The annual cut, 200 to 250 
million, is 5 to 814 per cent of the annual 
growth, quite different from the record 
in the United States where the cut of 
merchantable timber amounts to six times 
the annual growth. Nearly one-half of 
the annual cut, about 100 million feet, 
is exported to some 18 foreign countries, 
including Japan, the United States, China, 
the United Kingdom, South Africa and 
Australia. This is the largest export of 
tropical woods from any country in the 
world. The ratio of the forest area to 
the land area is 72 per cent, while in 
Sweden, which has the second highest ra- 
tio, it is 55 per cent. There are 3,000 
tree species in the Islands, of which 200 
are observed in the market. 
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During the Spanish regimé natives were 
not permitted to have technical positions 
or training in the Forest Service. Today 
out of a trained personnel of more than 
500 in the Forest Service, but one, Di- 
rector Fischer, is an American; the rest 
are well trained Filipinos, proud of the 
Service and of the Forest School that 
since 1912 has been turning out twenty 
or more graduates each year. Each forest 
officer supervises 200 square miles of 
forest land and each is keenly alive to 
the fact, and sees to it, that this great 
natural resource is developed in the pub- 
lic interest. 


In the early days, Colonel Ahern states, 
it was no easy matter, with inadequate 
personnel, to cruise, study and develop 
40 million acres of unknown forest scat- 
tered over 7,000 islands. The United 
States lumber interests had learned some- 
thing of the great forest wealth of the 
Islands and a number of investors came 
out to investigate the possibilities of de- 
veloping it. For ten years before the 
Spanish War there had been a lively de- 
bate between local forest conservationists 
and the United States lumber industry. 
With this in mind Colonel Ahern wel- 
comed these investigators and told them 
he had mapped and cruised several of 
the most promising and accessible forest 
areas, of whch rough working plans 
were made available for the use of in- 
vestors. Each working plan was accom- 
panied by a contract or license agreement 
giving exclusive privileges for 20 years 
over the forest area desired and renewable 
at the end of that period. Each area 
conformed in size to the proposed in- 
vestment and size of plant. The conces- 
sions were granted free of charge, the 
principal concern of the Forest Service 
being careful woods operations, especially 
the requirement that no trees under six- 


teen inches in diameter be cut. A _ rea- 
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sonable bond to guarantee performance | 
was demanded, and the operations were | 
supervised by local forest officers. In 


drafting license agreements, two thoughts > 


dominated: first, that the woods opera- 
tions must leave the forest in productive 
condition; second, that the investor be 
aided in making his enterprise profitable. 
As a rule, these 20 years license agree- 
ments have been renewed for a like pe- 
riod due to financial success of the opera- 
tions. The first contract or license agree- 
ment was signed in 1904 and renewed 
later. Some ten to twenty other agree- 
ments are now in operation. A number 
have been renewed at the termination of 
the period of the agreement. Some 2,000 
other timber licenses are granted for 
operations on small tracts, for one to five 
years. 

Of the million or more acres of pri- 
vately owned forest land, about half a 
million acres comprising 821 separate 
parcels have been registered with the 
Bureau since 1900. These operations 
also are supervised by forest officers. 
Some of these privately owned forest 
tracts contains very heavy and valuable 
stands of timber but have not been ex- 
ploited due to the fact that suitable work- 
ing plans have not been furnished. 

One thousand and seven hundred com- 
munal forests have been set aside for the 
free use of forest products by people of 
the locality. If signs of overcutting are 
noted on these communal forests, opera- 
tions are stopped. 

Filipinos proved to be skilful in han- 
dling modern logging and mill equip- 
ment. Borneo has found the Filipino 
graduates of the Forest School very help- 
ful in the woods and has maintained for 
some years a number of scholarships at 
the Forest School. South China is now 
preparing to do the same. 

The Philippine forest policy with its 


comprehensive license agreement, pro- 
tected by a bond, explains why the Forest 
Service has maintained an effective con- 
trol of woods operations and also explains 
why the Insular forests are conserved 
and why they are more valuable today 
than in 1900 when the Americans took 
charge. 


GeorceE P. AHERN. 
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Herepity Tests oF Douctas Fir SEED 
AND THEIR APPLICATION TO FOREST 
MANAGEMENT 


To get the best possible results, what 
type of seed tree should be left to re- 
stock cut-over areas; and from what types 
of trees should seed be collected for plant- 
ing stock? 

Heredity tests begun in 1912 at the 
Wind River branch station indicate an- 
swers to these questions. In these tests, 
seed was collected from both old and 
young trees, healthy and conky trees, in 
dense and open stands, on good soils and 
poor gravelly soils, from low as well as 
high altitude. Obviously not all forms 
of parent trees could be found in one 
locality, and a total of 13 different local- 
ities had to be sampled in Oregon and 
Washington to cover all conditions. The 
planting stock was produced in the Wind 
River Nursery and outplanted in 5 plan- 
tations on 4 national forests in western 
Oregon and western Washington. These 
19-year-old progeny of the first genera- 
tion at the time of the last measurement 
(1931), averaged 27.3 feet in height for 
the best strain on the best planting site 
and 4.0 feet in height for the least vigor- 
ous strain on the poorest site. 
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The results indicate that when a forest 
is cut, leaving a residual stand to supply 
the new crop by natural reseeding, the 
character of the tree is not very impor- 
tant. 

On the other hand, if a certain area is 
denuded and seed must be brought in 
from another source, the question imme- 
diately arises, what source to choose; 
whether seed from lower altitudes, or 
higher altitudes, from more southern or 
more northern latitudes is acceptable. So 
far as survival, but not growth, is con- 
cerned, no significant difference was found 
in stock from different sources. Low 
altitude stock survived in high altitudes 
as well as high altitude stock. Stock 
from Oregon planted in Washington, 
survived as well as the native stock. Stock 
from damp habitats survived well in dry 
habitats. The greatest mortality for any 
strain under the most adverse conditions 
(4600 feet elevation on shallow soil) was 
only 24 per cent. 

Although no effect was found on sur- 
vival, seed source had a significant effect 
upon rate of growth. When planted in 
the mild climate of the Coast Range, the 
stock from parents growing between 2800 
and 3850 feet in the Cascades was 25 
per cent below the average height of all 
other strains; but when planted in its 
native and more severe climate at 4600 
feet elevation in the Cascade Range, it 
was 27 per cent above average height. 
Likewise, coast stock was 19 per cent 
above the average height of the 12 other 
strains when planted in its native habitat, 
but 18 per cent below the average when 
planted in the Cascade Range. Certain 
local strains, however, are apparently 
adapted to extreme differences in altitude 
or climate, while others are not. 


W. G. Morris, 
Pac. N. W. For. Exp. Sta. 
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THe INTENSITY OF TIMBER CRUISES AND 
Irs RELATION TO ACCURACY 


Timber estimators are fond of arguing 
the relative accuracy of various intensities 
of cruising. Four runs through a forty 
are often considered to give an accurate 
estimate, especially if compared to a two- 
run and one-run cruise. Actually the 
real issue is connected with the size of 
area for which an accurate estimate is 
desired and with the variability of the 
stand on this area. Were the stand abso- 
lutely homogeneous, it is evident that a 
single plot would give an accurate esti- 
mate. As soon as variability increases 
as a factor, more and more plots or strips 
must be taken to get a satisfactory an- 
swer. Depending upon stand conditions 
and demands for accuracy, a cruise may 
error by being too intensive, i. e., too ex- 
pensive, as well as being too extensive, 
i. e., too unreliable. 


In order to make comparisons, the strip 
tallies on a four-run job were recorded 
separately by strips and forties in 800 
acres of the ponderosa pine type on the 
Pringle Falls Experimental Forest. A 
study of the various combinations of 
strips and of the variation in the stand 
permits one to draw a few conclusions 
which are applicable to this type. Casual 
inspection would classify this forest as a 
continuous stand, but examination of the 
strip tallies shows that the poorest forty 
based upon the four-run cruise ran 7 
thousand board feet to the acre, while the 
best forty ran 23 thousand feet. If a 
one-run estimate were used, then the poor- 
est forty would have been 2 thousand 
feet and the best 30 thousand feet. Ap- 
parently the stand is far from being 
homogeneous and the placement of the 
strips will have a great effect upon the 
final result. 


First of all the variation within a forty 
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should be considered. The poorest set 
of strips showed acre values of 11, 8, 0 
and 17 thousand feet, a variation repre- 
sented by a standard deviation of ap- 
proximately 6.2 thousand feet, while the 
most constant forty had values of 16, 15, 
13, 12 thousand feet per acre, or a stand- 
ard deviation of 1.3 thousand feet. The 
average variation of a forty, based upon 
20 forties, is expressed by the standard 
deviation 3.6 thousand feet. The signifi- 
cance of this measure can be illustrated 
as follows: if an average forty in this 
forest type is cruised by a one-run cruise, 
then the true average stand per acre in 
68 out of a hundred forties cruised will 
be within 3.6 thousand feet per acre of 
the estimated value, or in 95 stands out 
of a hundred within 2x3.6 or 7.2 thou- 
sand feet of the estimated value. Quad- 
rupling the number of strips should halve 
this error, if the placement of the timber 
were not a factor. The average stand 
being 15.6 thousand feet per acre, a four- 
run cruise may still have back of it, 
3.6 
therefore, a standard error of —————— 
2X155 
or 11.5 per cent. Actually the error for — 
a four-run cruise is not as low as theo- 
retically indicated, since the groupiness of 
the timber has a moderating effect and 
tends to draw together the errors of the 
one, two and four-run cruise. Obviously 
absolute accuracy, or even a moderate 
degree of relative accuracy, in every 
forty estimate is unattainable without 
greater intensity than a four-run cruise. 


A second consideration is the accuracy 
of the estimate of units larger than a 
forty. One way to approach the problem — 
is empirically to determine the errors of 
one, two, and four-run cruises over 80 
acres, quarter sections, half sections, sec- 
tions and so on. Another way is to de- 
termine the size of area which must be 
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covered to get within a standard error of 
1 thousand board feet per acre, for in- 
stance, in the estimate for the entire area. 
Each of these approaches dismisses the 
location of the timber within the unit, 
but considers simply the accuracy of the 
final estimate. The computations for the 
tract in question show that to get within a 
standard error of 1 thousand feet per 
acre, about 214 sections must be covered 
by a one-run cruise. If the number of 
strips is doubled, then only 134 sections 
must be covered to get within the stand- 
ard error of 1 thousand board feet. If 
the number is again doubled, to four 
runs through a forty, then between one 
and one and a half sections must be cov- 
ered. The two-run cruise is apparently 
somewhat more superior to the one-run 
cruise in actual practice than the four-run 
is over the two-run. 

Another cruising test made along sim- 
ilar lines in the ponderosa pine type 
near Klamath Falls revealed similar rela- 
tionships, namely, that the estimate of a 
single forty by even a four-run cruise is 
far from accurate and that even a moder- 
ate degree of accuracy, such as a standard 
error of 1 thousand board feet per acre, 
can not be attained unless areas of the 
size indicated above were covered. This 
second stand included a certain amount 
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of sugar pine and Douglas fir. With the 
units and number of strips mentioned, 
the sugar pine would be estimated to 
within 14 thousand board feet per acre 
and the Douglas fir to within 14 thousand 
board feet. For scattered species of great 
value, probably nothing short of a 100 
per cent cruise is satisfactorily accurate. 

C. W. Kune, 

W. H. Meyer, 

Pac. N. W. Fort. Exp. Sta. 
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RoyaL Scottish Forestry Society 


The 81st annual business meeting of the 
Royal Scottish Forestry Society was held 
in Edinburgh on February 23. A paper 
entitled “The Use of Treated Timber” 
was presented and discussed. The 52nd 
annual excursion will be held in southern 
Perthshire, June 4-8. 
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ERRATUM 


In the January, 1933, issue of the 
JournaL, the following correction should 
be noted: On page 102, column 1, line 
32 should read, “approximate cost of 
$3.12 per tree.” 
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Pokrok v lesni ochrane za posledni 
obdobi (The Progress in Forest 
Protection). By Prof. Ing. Alois 
Nechleba, Bohemian, 101 pp., Pra- 
gue, SPLI, 1932. 


The book is an addition to the three- 
volume text on Forest Protection, pub- 
lished in 1923. It contains a summary of 
the new problems and recent discoveries 
in this field, partly of local and partly 
of general significance. 

The actual tasks of forest entomology 
and forest pathology in Czechoslovakia 
to-day may be gleaned from the cited 
resolution of a special committee on the 
cooperative activity of forest practice and 
forest research, which is as follows: “Our 
forests at the present time are especially 
attacked by Bombyx monacha, Bostrychus 
spp., Sphaerella laricina, Lecaninae, Tra- 
metes radiciperda, Peziza Willkommii, 
Aecidium and Agaricus melleus. Prac- 
tical forestry expects the research insti- 
tutions to join energetically in the strug- 
gle against the insects and the fungi men- 
tioned. The research should be concerned 
first of all with preventative measures, 
associated with a sound silviculture, hop- 
ing to avoid the use of toxic chemicals. 
In this respect it is suggested to study 
the effect upon the forest of the different 
insecticides, particularly those containing 
arsenic. It is desirable also to develop 
more intensively the study of the Ameri- 
can methods of the “biological control.” 

Among the other insects the damage of 
which recently became pronounced, the 
author cites [ps cembrae, Enarmonia dini- 
ana and Dreyfusia picae (D. Niisslini) ; 
the first two occurring mainly on spruce, 
and the last one on fir. 


The facts regarding several factors sup- 


pressing the normal development of for- 
est stands and previously overlooked in 
practical management are summarized. 
The most important of these factors are: 
lowering of the ground water due to min- 
ing enterprises and water supply of the 
towns, injurious effect of gasses from 
chimneys and other waste products of the 
factories, detrimental influence of ground 
winds. 

A new important phenomenon is con- 
sidered among the subjects of forest pro- 
tection, i.e. diseased forest soil as a re- 
sult of cultivation of pure coniferous 
stands outside of their natural areas. 
This fact found an expression also in the 
resolution of the committee above men- 
tioned in the following form: “Practical 
forestry necessitates from research insti- 
tutions a study of the gradual denudation 
of soil and progressive development of 
hardpan layers.” Summarizing the results 
of the investigations of this problem the 
author devotes special attention to the 
work of Dr. E. Wiedemann: “Zuwach- 
sriickgang und Wuchsstockungen der Fich- 
te.” Referring to this publication Prof. 


Nechleba makes a rather interesting state-_ 


ment: “Being myself a pupil of Gayer, 
I must confess that his lectures did not 
leave with me as favorable an impression 
and did not create as much confidence as 
the publication of Wiedemann. 
was teaching, warning and _ suggesting, 
whereas Wiedemann gives concrete ex- 
amples of disastrous conditions, based 


upon the data of precise analyses...” — 


There could be no better compliment for 
a Central European forester. 
Not without interest to the American 
reader is the author’s statement regarding 
forestry in U. S. A., particularly regard- 
ing the problem of acclimatization of 
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Gayer 
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European spruce. He says: “I read some- 
time ago that the alpha and omega of 
American forestry is, besides fire protec- 
tion, mainly ‘forest alchemy,’ i.e. trans- 
formation of the forest into dollars and 
cents. Those, however, who are following 
with no prejudice the work and energy 
of the Amercian foresters can not help, 
but retain their recognition and admira- 
tion. . . As to forest protection in Ameri- 
ca, I have already written in my ‘Lesni 
Pozary’ (Forest Fire) and want to point 
out once more how seriously Americans 
take their forest problems. One of the 
problems to-day in U. S.- is acclimati- 
zation of European spruce in order to 
secure a permanent supply of raw ma- 
terial for the local pulp industry. While 
we went blindly into so-called ‘spruce 
mania’ and replaced with no preliminary 
studies or consideration the natural stands 
by the spruce, the Americans are prepar- 
ing for the same operation carefully and 
on a scientific basis. They study the con- 
ditions of spruce development in Europe 
and at the same time they study their 
own climate and soils with respect to 
this species. In this way America aims 
to avoid bitter disappointments which 
we have had to such an extent in Europe. 
It could, therefore, be predicted in ad- 
vance, that if this careful way is fol- 
lowed, the first generation of spruce in 
United States will be much more success- 
ful, than it was on numerous localities of 
the Central European plains. For the 
future, however, it seems doubtful whether 
it will be possible to preserve the favor- 
able conditions of soil, if the spruce is 
planted in pure stands and regenerated 
only artificially.” 

The great advantage of the book is its 
purely silvicultural approach to the prob- 
lem of forest protection. The author deals 
with the actual forest and facts as they 
are now, and not with the problematic 
prescriptions of control of the future 
calamities. 

S. A. WILDE, 


University of Wisconsin. 
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Perfecting a Stand-Density Index for 
Even-Aged Forests. By L. H. Rei- 
neke, California Forest Experiment 
Station. Journal of Agricultural Re- 
search, Vol. 46, No. 7, pp. 627-638. 
Gov. Print. Office, Washington, D. C. 
April 1, 1933. 


Stand density is an important factor 
both in mensurational studies and in 
management. Foresters know how difficult 
it is to determine the density of a stand 
and any method which serves to simplify 
or more rigidly fix density, is quite wel- 
come. In this article, Reineke presents a 
“stand-density index” which he has work- 
ed out using the sample plot measure- 
ments which were obtained for the nor- 
mal yield studies of a number of our im- 
portant timber species in the United 
States. It is somewhat less subject to 
personal error than the basal area method 
because it depends on a straight line re- 
lation which is capable of more accurate 
determination than the curved relation 
between basal area and age. 

The method is based on the premise 
that average stand diameter alone de- 
scribes relative stand distribution since 
the other characteristics describing dis- 
tributions are highly correlated with aver- 
age diameter. It is an established fact 
that even-aged stands have characteristic 
tree size distributions. Therefore, number 
of trees and average diameter of the 
stand definitely describe the stand and 
any difference in number of trees for a 
given average diameter is attributable to 
a difference in stand density. 

The author shows that when number 
of trees in even-aged stands is plotted 
over average diameter on logarithmic 
cross-section paper the curve assumes a 
straight line form. The curve is repre- 
sented by the equation 

log N = —-1.605 log D plus K 
in which N is the number of trees per 
acre, D is their average diameter (by 
basal area) and K is a constant varying 
with species. Of the 14 species investi- 
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gated Reineke states that 12 are satisfied 
by this equation. The other 2 vary 
slightly as to slope but appear linear in 
form. 

Since the constant K varies with spe- 
cies a series of parallel lines on logarith- 
mic graph paper, number of trees over 
average diameter, represents degrees of 
stocking for the various species. The 
number of trees at an average diameter of 
10 inches or where these parallel lines 
cross the 10-inch ordinate is recom- 
mended as, and called, “stand-density in- 
dex.” A line parallel to the others and 
passing through the point representing 
1,000 trees at 10 inches is called the 
“reference curve.” It represents the max- 
imum for all species studied. Maxima 
lines parallel to the reference curve were 
fit to the maximum plots (those having 
the greatest number of trees at any aver- 
age diameter) of each species. 

The stand-density index of any stand 
can be determined from such a chart of 
parallel lines each representing a certain 
index value. Comparison between stands 
or species can be made by direct compari- 
son of their stand-density indices. Rela- 
tive densities of stands of the same spe- 
cies can be expressed as percentages of 
one to the other. The percentage relation 
of any stand to the maximum for that 
species is the rigid expression of density 
of that stand. 

To test the effect of age and site on this 
relation, correlations were made between 
density (percentage number of trees), age, 
and dominant height for three different 
species. These correlations were not sig- 
nificant, indicating that age and site are 
expressed in average diameter so need 
not be considered further. 

There are two things which the review- 
er thinks might well have been included 
in this article. First, the average regres- 
sion equations and the errors of the re- 
gression coefficients for the 14 species in- 
vestigated. These values would definite- 
ly show how well the curves for the indi- 
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vidual species conform to the reference 
curve for all species and would be of 
considerable value in future comparisons. 
Second, some explanation as to how the 
maximum line for a species was de- 
termined. Was it placed at an arbitrary 
number of standard units above the mean 
of the normal yield plot values or graphi- 
cally located by eye? The reader has a 
right to know these things so as to prop- 
erly evaluate the results. 

There can be no more arguments as to 
the density of a stand, then, if this rela- 
tion is accepted. Once the maximum line 
has been determined for a species, the 
average diameter and number of trees of 
any stand rigidly determines the density. 

This idea is an important contribution 
to forest mensuration. No matter how 
carefully yield plots are selected as to 
full stocking considerable variation in 
density occurs. On the basis of this 
straight line relation, plots exceeding 24% 
or 3 standard units from the average can 
be searched for errors and eliminated as 
belonging to another universe if too many 
occur. Also, density can now be used 
with some success as a variable in the de- 
termination of yield and will probably 
help solve the problem of application of 
normal yield tables to understocked 
stands. 

G. LuTHER ScCHNUR, 
Allegheny Forest Experiment Station. 
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Trees of the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta 
and Their Economic Values. 
Ext. Bulletin No. 67, November, 
1933, adapted by D. E. Lauderburn. 


This extension bulletin has been adapted 
by Lauderburn from the mimeographed 
unpublished manual prepared by Putnam 
and Bull of the Southern Forest Experi- 
ment Station, entitled “Trees of the Bot- 
tomlands of the Mississippi River Delta 
Region.” The present form of presentation 
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makes the information of more interest 
to forest land owners than the more tech- 
nical and lengthy orginal. 

Advance tables from the forest survey 
of the Delta Hardwood Region of Missis- 
sippi give data on land types, forest con- 
dition and the acreage in each type. Ad- 
ditional tables showing total stands by 
species would have added much, but were 
not ready to be released by the Forest 


‘Service. 


The bulletin discusses each important 
bottomland species from the standpoint 
of distribution and habitat, its economic 
importance, chief distinguishing character- 
istics, and its major uses. Putnam’s con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the various 
uses and economic value has been of real 
value to foresters, and this adaptation by 
Lauderburn should be of equal value to 
woodland owners. 

G. H. Lentz, 
Planting Chief T.V.A. 
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European Pine Shoot Moth 
(Rhyacionia buoliana Schiff). 
With special reference to its oc- 
currence in the Eli Whitney For- 
est. By Roger B. Friend, Yale Uni- 
versity. Yale University School of 
Forestry Bulletin No. 37. 


The 


The European pine shoot moth is one 
of the many injurious insects that have 
reached our shores from other lands, and 
promises to be a dangerous pest in for- 
est plantations in America. The insect is 
especially injurious to Scotch and red 
pine. It is not a tree killer but, by mining 
buds and new growth and by feeding 
upon the surface of the expanding shoots, 
it cuts down the growth rate of the trees, 
causes twig deformities, and if very abun- 
dant causes the development of bushy 
misshapen trees of no commercial value. 
If this insect should spread throughout 
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the pine-producing regions of the United 
States it might easily become one of our 
most important forest pests. 


Since it was introduced into the United 
States about 19 years ago it has spread to 
many scattered localities from Connecti- 
cut, where it was first established, to 
Michigan and New Jersey. Presumably it 
has been carried from place to place on 
infested nursery stock. Although it is 
present in southern Michigan it has not 
as yet been found in the coniferous forest 
areas of the Lake States. In New York 
and Connecticut, however, the insect is 
present in numerous forest plantations of 
red and Scotch pine. 


In Bulletin 37 of Yale University 
School of Forestry Friend presents the 
most complete discussion of this insect 
thus far published in America. He not 
only presents the results of his own re- 
searches on the Eli Whitney Forest, but 
also summarizes European literature in a 
very effective way. The bulletin is, ac- 
cording to the author, a preliminary re- 
port designed to make available the in- 
formation collected to date and presum- 
ably will be followed by other publica- 
tions as further information is collected. 

The first half of the bulletin is taken 
up largely by a very excellent summary 
of work already published, supplemented 
by original observations and including 
discussions of the systematic position of 
the insect and descriptions of the various 
stages, its geographic distribution and 
importance in Europe and America, its 
host preferences, and a detailed account 
of its life cycle and habits. 


The latter half is concerned with the 
relation of the insect to red pine stands 
in the Eli Whitney Forest and suggestions 
for control. This portion of the bulletin 
is not very satisfying and the reader is 
left with a rather hopeless feeling. This 
is doubtless due to the preliminary nature 
of the report and later work will present 
a more complete and satisfactory picture. 
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No thoroughly satisfactory methods of 
control are suggested, but the slow rate 
at which the insect spreads in a plantation 
and from place to place encourages one 
to believe that ultimately the control of 
this insect will be possible. 

The reviewer has been asked whether, 
in the light of Friend’s report, the plant- 
ing of red pine in Michigan and other 
states should be discontinued. The an- 
swer should, we think, be an emphatic 
negative. It may be logical to recommend 
the discontinuance of planting an exotic 
tree of inferior quality, such as Scotch 
pine, because it is particularly susceptible 
to insects or diseases, but with a native 
tree of high quality the situation is en- 
tirely different. We must learn to live 
with and protect our crops from noxious 
insects and diseases. Any other attitude 
is one of defeatism. 


No species of tree can be mentioned 
which is not attacked by diseases or in- 
sects that at present we do not know how 
to control, and which are as potentially 
injurious as the European pine shoot 
moth. Therefore, we should recommend 
the elimination of a species only as a last 
resort. Otherwise, if we are logical, we 
shall be placed in the embarrassing posi- 
tion of recommending the elimination of 
all our important tree species from our 
forests. 


It is conceivable, although improbable, 
that the red pine may be out of place on 
the Eli Whitney Forest in spite of its ex- 
cellent growth there. If so, some other 
species should be substituted, but if a spe- 
cies is growing where it belongs it seems 
almost certain that satisfactory control of 
the pests of that species can be found. 

Friend’s bulletin represents an excel- 
lent start in the study of one of our im- 
portant insect pests. We trust that he 
will be able to carry his investigations to 
a logical conclusion. 


S. A. Granam, 
University of Michigan. 
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How to Propagate Forests in our 
Steppes and How to Take Care 
of Them. By G. M. Vysotsky. 
Kharkov, 1930. 24 pages (Russian). 
Reprint from 14th Vol. of Forest 
Experimental Work in Ukraine. 


The early decadence of the windbreaks 
in the steppes of Russia has left the 
farmers discouraged and with little in- 
terest for the continuation of prairie 
plantings. The Russian forester, Vysotsky 
has made a critical survey of this situa- 
tion. A brief summary of his findings, 
experiments, and recommendations are 
given in this paper. 

THE REGION: ITS CLIMATE, FORESTS, 
AND SOILS 


The observations from which Vysotsky 
draws his conclusions were made in both 
the northern and southern steppes. 

Climatically, the two sections differ 
widely. In the northern steppes, the forces 
of precipitation and evaporation are some- 
what in equilibrium, and natural forests 
occasionally are found. The southern 
steppes, where the ratio between precipi- 


tation and evaporation falls below 0.7, — 


are much less favorable to tree growth. 
Soils, too, differ considerably from 
north to south. Tshernosems are the dom- 


inant soils of the northern and central — 
steppes. In the southern part of the re-— 


gion, the Tshernosems give place to the 


-—~ 


chestnut-colored soils of northern Crimea. 


Both Tshernosems and _ chestnut-colored 
soils are formed under climatic condi- 


tions which are dissimilar to those ordi- — 


narily found in forested regions. 
ciency of moisture and the alkalinity of 


the lower soil strata are the chief char- — 


acteristics which distinguish these prairie 


Defi- 


soils from those of forested regions. — 


Peculiarly, as one goes from the top to 


the toe of slope areas, the soils of the 
Steppes Region are often observed to be- 


1 


, 


light. 


- forest strips use soil moisture to the detri- 


between experimental _ plots 
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‘come saltier and sandier. It was also ob- 


served that under given topographic and 
climatic conditions sandy soils are more 
favorable to tree growth than heavy loams, 
clay Tshernosems, and chestnut-colored 


' soils. 


EARLY WINDBREAKS 


Most of the early plantings in the 
steppes were of the so-called ”normal” 
type. Characteristically, these plantations 
were comprised of a mixture of elm, oak, 
maple, and ash. Several factors resulted 
in the early decadence of most of these 
“normal” windbreaks. When moisture 
conditions were favorable, the elms in- 
variably grew faster than the oak, maple, 
or ash, suppressing or killing them. Those 
trees not killed outright were badly 
weakened, and as a consequence, insect 
losses were high. “Normal” plantings 
were even less suited to the southern 
steppes in the region of chestnut-colored 
soils. There, the dryness and the alkalin- 
ity of upper soil layers resulted in ab- 
normal losses for the species of the elm 
family. 


EFFECT OF WINDBREAKS UPON 
CROP YIELDS 


Vysotsky is not convinced that forest 
strips increase crop yields, particularly 
in the southern steppes where snowfall is 
Under this latter situation, the 


ment of crops. Admitting that his evi- 
dence to support this contention is not 
adequate, he ventures the opinion that 
the problem has not been properly ap- 
proached. Particularly is the past ex- 
perimental work open to question. Be- 
cause of physical variations of habitat, 
great differences have been found to exist 
and their 
checks. The author suggests a method of 
scientifically studying these phyiscal va- 


_riations, resembling, in general, the R. A. 
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Fisher’s technique of plot experimenta- 
tion. The peculiarity of field experiments 
lies in the fact that the area of ground 
chosen for the experimental plots may 
be assumed to be markedly heterogeneous. 
Treatment must be replicated in order to 
insure the reliability of conclusions. 


PLANTING EXPERIMENTS 


Inasmuch as the old “normal” plant- 
ings had proven to be more or less a 
failure, Vysotsky began a series of ex- 
periments to determine what to plant in 
the steppes regions and how to plant it. 
It was observed that the best natural 
stands were pr:dominently oak. (Quercus 
pedunculata), with a dense understory of 
woody shrubs. This observation served 
as the starting point for experiments in- 
volving mixtures of oak and other species. 

Several methods of mixing oak with 
other trees and shrubs were tried. One 
of these methods consisted of planting oak 
in row-by-row mixtures having the fol- 
lowing cross-sectional composition: F-S- 
O-S-F-S-O-S-F, where “F” designates fast- 
growing trees, “S” slow-growing trees or 
shrubs, and “O”—oak. 

This method proved to have radical 
shortcomings. For example, much less 
oak was planted than either the fast- 
growing trees or slow-growing shrubs, 
and oak was the species most desired. 
Furthermore, no compensation for this 
fact could be made by closer spacing of 
the rows, which, of course, would have 
increased the number of oak per acre, 
because of the deficiency of soil moisture. 

A second scheme was tried which ap- 
pears to hold more promise. By this 
method oak can be planted as alternate 
trees in every other row: 


Posse, 5 
F-S-F 
S-0O-S 


Some caution is necessary in selecting 
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tree species for the “F”’ spaces and shrubs 
for the “S” spaces. If the “F” spaces 
are planted with such relatively slow- 
growing species as Acer tataricum and 
Acer campestre, linden, horse chestnut, 
Celtis australis, Pyrus torminalis, Cratae- 
gus sp., Cornus mas, Thuja orientalis, and 
Juniperus communis, little suppression of 
the oak will result and, eventually, it 
will predominate. On the other hand, if 
such fast-growing trees as Ulmus cam- 
pestris, Fraxinus excelsior and Robinia 
pseudocacia, are planted in the “F” 
spaces, the oak will soon be suppressed 
and cleanings and thinnings will have to 
be made several times during the life of 
the stand. Inasmuch as the black locust 
thinnings are quite valuable for small 
posts and fence rails, the suppression of 
the oak, in this case, is somewhat com- 
pensated for. 

Experimentation has proven that not 
all shrubs are suitable for planting the 
“S” spaces. Such species as Elaeagnus 
angustifolia, Amorpha fruticos, Halimo- 
dendron argentea, Colutea arborescens, 
Hippophae rhamnoides, Lonicera tatarica, 
Prunus spinosa, are not shade-enduring 
and, therefore, cannot be used for plant- 
ing. 

The shade-enduring shrubs are Vibur- 
num lantana, Cornus mas. Cornus san- 
guinea, Cornus alba, Lonicera xylosteum, 
Staphyllea pinnata, Prunus mahaleb, 
Crataegus melanocarpa, Sorbus torminalis, 
and Pyrus elaegrifolia are also very de- 
sirable, since they can withstand drought 
and are slow-growing shrubs. In Ukraine, 
and the northern Caucasus, Buxus sem- 
pervirens and Maclura aurantiaca are 
also very good for planting in the “S” 
spaces. When possible, shrubs producing 
fruits or berries suitable for either human 
consumption or as food for birds, should 
be planted. 

Caragana arborescens, Rhus cotinus, 
and Rhus cotinus coggygria may also be 
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mentioned. These shrubs are recom- 
mended because of their climatic adapt- 
ability to the region. They are drought 


resistant. 
RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTAL PLANTINGS 


General.—-Several interesting facts have 
come to light as a result of mixing oak 
with other trees and shrubs, using the 
second planting scheme outlined above. 
It has been found, for example, that in 
the fresh soils of ravines, heads of springs, 
etc., the shade-enduring shrubs may be 
entirely omitted. Under such ideal con- 
ditions of growth, ash and oak were suc- 
cessfully planted with such tolerant 
species as maple, basswood, hackberry, 
and cherry. 

It was also observed that in general 
composite stands of several stories are 
best adapted to the steppes region. Such 
plantings shade the soil better, conserve 
moisture, and add to the humus of the 
soil. There is also evidence to show that 
the mixing of hardwoods and conifers is 
not impracticable in many parts of the 
steppes. However, there are some essen- 
tial facts that must be recognized. It has 
been found, for example, that when fast- 
growing conifers, like Crimean pine 
(Pinus taurica), are planted with oak on 
loamy soils, the oak may be somewhat 
suppressed. In order to forestall this 
possibility, underplanting with tolerant 
hardwoods (Tilia and Acer are favorite 
genera) is often delayed for a period of 
two years in the region of ‘degraded 
Tshernosema and forest loams in the 
northern steppes. Interestingly enough, 
there is some evidence to show that when 
Larix and Fraxinus are planted in mix-— 
ture, the growth rate of ash is stimulated 
by the presence of larch. Larch and 
Crimean pine (Pinus taurica) are believed 
to be two of the best conifers for use in 
mixture with broad-leaved species. 

Forest strips, comprised of hardwoods 
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and conifers in mixture, were found to 


be more efficient snow catches than pure 


hardwood strips. 
Hardwood-coniferous mixture usually 
are more successful on sandy soils than 
on heavy, rich Tshernosem. 
Growth.—One of the most interesting 
phases of the study of the forest planta- 
tions in the Russian plains region, is the 
one of growth. Conifers, especially, were 
observed to be wholly different in the 
rate at which they grew. Juniper and 
Thuya grew slowly, but were fairly long 
lived. The fast-growing but shorter-lived 
group includes some speciés of the genera 
Larix, Picea, Abies, and Pinus. This 
group do best in a fairly moist climate. 
The pine and spruce intolerant to shade. 
(Picea schrenkiana and 
require cultivation for 


Some _ species 
Abies concolor) 
the best growth. 
Other than larch, the fast-growing 
conifers produce weak wood on Tsher- 


nosem soils. The explanation given for 


this phenomenon is that in the spring 


these soils are warm and wet, encourag- 
ing the trees to grow rapidly and put 
on a large ring of “spring wood.” Later 
in the season, when the heavier-celled 
“summer wood” is normally put on, the 
soil dries out so much that growth almost 
stops. As a consequence, the normal 
balance between spring and summer wood 
It is thought that the spring 
im- 


is upset. 
wood-summer wood ratio will be 
proved by planting fast-growing conifers 
on poor sandy soils. 

Management.—One of the important 
outgrowths of this experimental work was 
the development of better methods of for- 
est management for the planted groves or 
windbreaks. Management should start, 
in these plantations, with the closing of 
the crown canopy. Ordinarily three stand 


‘elements will have to be considered: (1) 
the principal tree species (usually oak) ; 
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(2) the secondary tree species, and (3) 
soil-improving and moisture-conserving 
shrubs. Just enough pruning, thinning, 
and clear-cutting should be done to pre- 
vent crowding, and the depletion of soil 
moisture. Several Russian investigators 
have found that thinnings and clear cut- 
tings improve soil moisture conditions in 
the groves of the steppes. S. F. Khramov 
found that plantations gradually diminish 
the water supply of the soil on plowed 
areas. G. F. Morosov and V. I. Akopov 
have shown that when a plantation is cut, 
moisture conditions become much better 
even in as short a time as one year. 
Akopov also found that the moisture sup- 
ply is greater in understocked or heavily 
thinned stands than in fully stocked or 
unthinned stands. It was also noted that 
a little acceleration took place after thin- 
ning on heavy Tshernosem soils. Ordi- 
narily, in regions of natural forests, this 
increase would be attributed to light, 
but on Tshernosem soils, in dry regions, 
the increment increase is probably due 
to improved moisture conditions. 

Operations of a silvicultural nature 
should be carried out just prior to the 
so-called “crisis period” of the forest 
plantations. This period is ordinarily 
coincident with depleted soil moisture and 
drought conditions, and usually occurs 
when the stand is 20 to 30 years old, 
although it may come any time between 
the fifteenth and fortieth years. 

Cultural Treatment for Plantations in 
the Southern Steppes.—In the southern 
steppes, fallowing has been found helpful 
in establishing plantations. Fallowing 
alone is not enough, however, thinnings 
and cleanings are necessary at short 
intervals until the crown canopy has 
closed. For this reason, groves are ex- 
pensive to bring through. Shrubs, es- 
pecially the genera Prunus, Cornus, and 
Spiraea, are usually more apt to estab- 
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lish themselves than tree species. Fast- 
growing hardwoods, like elm, requiring 
considerable soil moisture, are practically 
certain to fail. Cultivation during the 
early life of the plantation is helpful. 


CONCLUSIONS BROUGHT OUT BY THE 
INVESTIGATIONS 


There must be some adjustment made 
for climatic differences when choosing 
tree species for the groves of the Russian 
steppes. Trees that do well in the south- 
ern part of the region may not be frost- 
hardy in the northern part, and con- 
versely, species indigenous or adapted 
to the cooler, more humid climate of the 
northern steppes will ordinarily be un- 
suited for the hot, droughty conditions 
of the southern steppes. 

Vysotsky closes his paper by saying, 
that in his belief much more investigative 
work is necessary before the questions of 
what to plant and how to plant it in the 
steppes can be definitely settled. 

Much ground has been lost in the 
afforestation of the tree-less plains of 
Russia due to the high losses in old plan- 
tations, and the ground not already lost 
is being held mostly because more is 
known about desirable species and cul- 
tural methods. 

S. R. GrvorK1anTz 
and H. F. Scuotz, 
Lake States Forest Experiment Station. 
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Tietoja Metsinviljelystoiminnasta Su- 
omessa 1923-1930. (German 
Summary) “Uber die Forstkul- 
turtitigkeit in Suomi (Finland) 
1923-1930). By Erkki K. Cajander. 


Silva Fennica 22: 35 pp. 1932. 
Helsinki. 


This bulletin of thirty-five pages is the 
twenty-second of the series of publications 
containing essays and short investigations 
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on the subject of forestry in Finland. It 
briefly covers the activities in forestation” 


in Finland from 1923-1930. 


A short resumé of the national forest 
policy is given. During the first years 
after the war, after Finland had obtained 
political autonomy, appropriations for for- 
estry were, of course, small. Later, after 
conditions became better, appropriations 
increased. The amount made available 
for forestry in 1918 was only 570,000 
Finnish marks, while in 1929 after the 
passage of the so-called “Forest Improve- 
ment Law,” the appropriation had jumped 
to 12,000,000 marks. However, in 1930 
and 1931 due to the world-wide depres- 
sion, the appropriations again fell off 
somewhat. 

Private forestry in Finland before 1920 
had been under the direction of the local 
agricultural societies. The Finnish For- 
estry Association which was founded in- 
1907 acted to some extent as a coordinat- 
ing agency for the forestry activities of 
these societies. A separate forestry asso- 
ciation performed the same _ functions 
among the Swedish provinces of Finland. 
The activities of these societies were 
chiefly in the field of forest extension. 
Later, eight provincial forest commissions 
which were subordinate to the federal 
forest administration, were. established to 
enforce the decree of 1917 which was 
aimed to stop forest destruction. These 
commissions universally promoted the ad-/ 
vancement of private forestry. However, — 
there was little codrdination in the ac-_ 
tivities of these various organizations, so 
in 1929 the “Private Forest Law” was 
passed. This act combined all the ac- — 
tivities for the advancement of private _ 
forestry and delegated them to sixteen — 
silvicultural commissions in the Finnish- 
speaking portion of the country, and two 
of them in the Swedish-speaking portion 
of the country. Two central forestry so-— 


cieties acted as codrdinating bodies for 
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these commissions, both of these societies 
being directly subordinate to the federal 
forest administration. Later, an impor- 
tant addition was made to the work of 
these societies, in that the execution of 
‘the portion of the Forest Improvement 
Law dealing with private forestry was 
delegated to them. For this purpose these 
societies formed forest improvement dis- 
tricts—one in each province—and em- 
ployed trained foresters to carry out the 
work. Both swamp drainage and forest 
improvement work on the uplands was 
fostered by these commissions. 

In the Scandinavian countries large 
forest areas are owned by the wood-using 
industries. It has proved profitable to 
them, since they use large quantities of 
wood, to be able to obtain this raw ma- 
terial from their own forests, and con- 
sequently, their forest estates have been 
put under quite intensive management. 
The same conditions held true in Finland. 
‘Since before the World War, some of 
these corporations have been widely 
known for their silvicultural work. The 
foresters of these corporations in both 
Finland and Sweden have codperated with 
each other. 

Both the total forest area and the per- 
centage of productive forest area in F'in- 
land is divided by ownerships as follows: 


Total forest Percentage 


area in of productive 
4 Ownership hectares forest land 
federal «22.22... 10,049,700 70.7 
Private 2: 12,886,100 85.7 
Corporations .. 1,908,100 84.2 


Data are given in this publication upon 
forestation activities in Finland. Those 
concerning federal forest plantations are 
thoroughly reliable; however, those con- 
cerning private and corporation planta- 
tions are taken from various sources and 
consequently are not as reliable. 

Of interest to American foresters is 
the large proportion of forestation which 
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is carried on by direct seeding. We find 
that the area seeded in Finland from 1923 
to 1930 totaled 55,576 hectares distributed 
as follows: 27,506 hectares on federal 
lands, 12,376 hectares on private lands, 
and 15,694 hectares on corporation lands. 
The increase in areas seeded was quite 
constant throughout this period. In ad- 
dition to these areas there was also con- 
siderable replacement seeding upon fed- 
eral lands. Seeding activities on private 
lands showed a peak in 1927 which cor- 
responded with the large exports and at- 
tendant high prices of wood products at 
that time. There was another peak in 
1930 which must be attributed partly to 
the better seed supply and partly to the 
lower price levels. The amount of seed 
sown during this same period totaled 
63,890 kilograms, with 32,746 kilograms 
on federal lands, 12,490 kilograms on 
private lands, and 18,654 kilograms on 
corporation lands. The average amount 
of seed sown for this period was 1.12 
kilograms per hectare. The methods of © 
seeding upon corporation forests during 
1929-1930 were “sowing in patches”’— 
73.5 per cent, “broadcast sowing on the 
snow’—13.0 per cent, “sowing in rows” 
—7.7 per cent, “broadcast sowing”—3.8 
per cent, and “sowing after working up 
the soil by various cultivation methods” 
—2.0 per cent. The amount of seed sown 
by species throughout the country as a 
whole averaged as follows: pine—83.0 
per cent, spruce—1l5.0 per cent, other 
conifers—2.0 per cent, and also a very 
small amount of hardwood seed which 
was sown on federal lands. 


Forestation by planting is of consider- 
ably less importance in Finland. Through- 
out the period from 1923-1930, a total 
of 5,341 hectares was planted by all 
agencies. 4,647 hectares of this total was 
on corporation lands. The total number 
of trees planted throughout this period 
was approximately 17,000,000, about 14,- 
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000,000 being planted on the lands of 
the corporations. The average spacing on 
federal lands was 1.50 x 1.50 meters, on 
private lands—1.50 x 1.75 meters, and on 
corporation lands—1.75 x 2.0 meters. The 
average for the country as a whole was 
1.75 x 1.75 meters. For the entire coun- 
try, 16.0 per cent of the plants set out 
were pine, 77.0 per cent was spruce, and 
7.0 per cent other species. On the federal 
lands alone, however, 58.0 per cent of the 
planting was pine, and 26.0 per cent 
spruce. 

A summary of the above information 
shows that 91.2 per cent of the total area 
afforested from 1923-1930 was seeded, 
and 8.8 per cent planted. This condition 
is largely owing to the cheapness of seed- 
ing and to the large amount of foresta- 
tion which must be carried out on areas 
which are distant and inaccessible, and 
would make very difficult planting 
chances. The average cost per hectare of 
forestation by the federal Government was 
around .10 Finnish marks, and that on 
corporation lands about .75 Finnish 
marks. This, of course, reflects the rela- 
tively greater amount of planting as com- 
pared to direct seeding carried on by 
the corporations. Both of these figures, 
however, are very low in comparison with 
our own forestation costs. 

Paut O. Rupotr, 
Lake States Forest Exp. Sta. 
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_ The Importance of the Origin of 
Seed Used in Forestry. By H. G. 
Champion. Indian Forest Records 
(Silviculture Series). Volume XVII, 
Part V. Illustrated. Calcutta, India. 
11933: 


As a result of a resolution adopted at 
the 1929 Silvicultural Conference at 
Dehra Dun, Mr. Champion prepared the 


above bulletin, which includes a survey 
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of all pertinent information on the sub- 
ject, its application to Indian species, and 
suggestions for methods of investigation. 

The greater part of the bulletin is de- 
voted to abstracts of European, Indian 
and American experience. The author 
gathered his material by a review of over 
150 publications, and through contacts 
with experienced research workers and 
their projects in Europe. 

Recorded information is covered under 
the following heads: seed collected in one 
forest or restricted locality; seed collected 
in different localities; and selective breed- 
ing and hybridization. 

For seed collected from one locality, 
large seed gives higher germination and 
often have enough more initial vigor to 
plant per cent, and resulting seedlings 
become dominants in the stand. Domi- 
nants of medium size or middle age yield 
a high proportion of seed of average size 
or larger. Seed should be collected from 
trees of good form and structure as mor- 
phological variations may be of individ- 
ual origin. This has been shown in bark 
variations, left-handed spiral grain, and 
characteristic foliage and fruit forms. 
Phenological variations should also be 
considered, because these characteristics 
are frequently transmitted through seed. 
Variations in leaves or flowers are often 
associated with differences such as rela- 
tive immunity to injuries, rate of growth; 
or quality of bole. Differences in frost- 
hardiness between individuals are well 
known. Very little is known concerning — 
inheritance of physiological variations in 
trees. High yielding strains in rubber 
transmit this quality through seed. It is” 
believed that high resin yielding strains — 
exist in pines. Care must be taken to 
avoid collecting seed from sports and 
mutations, unless the variations are fa- 
vorable, as the variation may show in the 
offspring. j 

; . 
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In collecting seed from different local- 
ities, geographical, altitudinal, and _ soil 
races must be considered. Geographical 
and altitudinal races are much more 
marked in some species than in others. 
Where climatic differences are not too 
great it is sometimes possible to import 
strains having characteristics desired and 
obtain good results. Rate and form of 
growth usually vary with altitude and 
may be inherited. It is usually unsafe 
to use seed from sources much _ higher 
or lower than the elevation of the site 
selected. Evidence points to the existence 
of soil races, probably developed by dif- 
ferent soil types. Indications are that 
poor form due to poor soil conditions 
may be inherited. 

Forest tree breeding is recognized as 
having good possibilities. Up to the 
present, work along this line has con- 
sisted largely of racial selection, taking 
the necessary care in seed selection and 
prevention of crossing with inferior stock. 

Hybridization has limited value at pres- 
ent, since maintenance of first generation 
hybrids is confined largely to species 

which can reproduce vegetatively or pro- 
duce seed early. The hybrid form can 
sometimes be obtained from mixed proge- 
ny by selection in the nursery beds or 
_by later thinnings. 
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In coordinating and interpreting experi- 
mental results, Mr. Champion explains 
that various interpretations may be made, 
owing to different conceptions as to what 
constitutes a species, race, or variety; the 
question of whether acquired characters 
can be inherited; the lack of knowledge 
of both parents of progeny of forest trees; 
and doubt as to whether tree characters 
are due to environment, racial, or individ- 
ual constitution. It is pretty well agreed, 
however, that there are differences be- 
tween individuals which are not caused 
directly by environment. The explana- 
tion of these differences is still theoretical. 

The last chapter is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the experimental method in 
problems of origin of seed. The appar- 
ent simplicity, but actual elaborateness of 
preparation and pkanning required is em- 
phasized. So many experiments to date 
on these problems are not conclusive due 
to the small number of trees, or tests 
used. General conclusions are given re- 
garding data to be recorded for parent 
trees, collection and storage of seed, selec- 
tion of plots, size and shape of plots, ra- 
rangement of plots, number of trees, and 
maintenance of the original comparability 
between plots. 


A. A. Haset, 


— 
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Forest UTiLizATION AGAIN TO THE FRONT 


Whether or not it be true that the lum- 
berman and the forester, as some would 
have it, are inherently irreconcilable 
enemies, who can view each other, when 
they meet, only with mistrust and mutual 
misunderstanding, the fact remains that 
too many of both breeds have been guilty 
of a common error in their manner of 
thinking. Thé lumberman too often has 
planned and conducted his business in 
the belief that all he had to do was to 
manufacture his product in steadily in- 
creasing quantity and it would sell itself 
at constantly higher prices. The forester 
likewise has been too prone to plan and 
direct his efforts in the blind assumption 
that all he had to do was to grow his 
trees in steadily increasing quantities and 
they would sell themselves at constantly 
higher prices. 

The old woman who bought her apples 
at two bits a dozen and retailed them at 
2 cents apiece, and looked for her profits 
in the vast volume of her sales was less 
illogical. At least she could count on a 
rapid turn-over. Fortunately the more 
progressive minds, both in the industry 
and in the profession, have realized and 
have been emphasizing for some time 
past, the importance and the necessity of 
encouraging and developing forest utiliza- 
tion in all its phases. 


Perhaps the recent interchange of let- 


ters (reproduced below) between Presi- 
dent Chapman of the Society, Emanuel 
Fritz of the California Forest School, and 
the Director of the Madison Laboratory, 
will help the rest of us to modernize our 
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conception of the forest situation, and to 
appreciate that there is selling to be done 
as well as producing, in the successful 
attainment of the objectives set forth in 
Article X of the Lumber Code.—EpiTor. 


LETTER FROM H. H. CHAPMAN TO 
DIRECTOR C. P. WINSLOW 


JANUARY 8, 1934 


One of the newly elected Council mem- 
bers, Emanuel Fritz, has sent me the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“Foresters seem to be altogether too 
complacent about the future of wood as 
an industrial and construction material. 
We used to justify our heavy forestry 
expenditures by the imminence of a tim- 
ber famine that seemed real at the time, 
now that conditions have changed we are 
justifying a continuation and_ enlarge- 
ment of these expenditures on _ other 
grounds. We can’t afford to lose con- 
tinuously more and more of the market 
for wood. While it may not be any con- 
cern of ours whether or not individual 
lumbermen make money out of forest 
products, it is very definitely the concern 
of the timber grower that there continues 
to be a large market for his products. 
We find European foresters actually par- 
ticipating in the promotion of the use of 
wood. Of the many things that we have 


copied from the Europeans, why not this — 


one? The U. S. is the largest owner of 
timber and yet it, officially, seems to care 
very little if wood is entirely pushed off 
the market. Most members of our pro- 
fession outside the government bureaus 
seem to have the same attitude. But we 
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can’t practice silviculture unless we can 
cut trees, and we can’t afford to cut trees 
unless we can sell them. Where will for- 
esters be with the market for forest prod- 
ucts curtailed still further than the pres- 
ent? Isn’t it the job of the grower of any 
product to first ascertain the security of 
his market? Even the cheese producers 
a few weeks ago inveigled the public into 
a national cheese-eating week, and even 
our famous forestry founder, Governor 
Pinchot, asked us over the radio to eat 


The U. S. should be as 


selfish in promoting the use of wood as 


more cheese! 


its forest management offices are eager 
to increase their timber sales. As a large 
owner, it should see that its outlet for 
lumber, etc., is maintained on a very large 
scale. Timber is the most tangible prod- 
uct of the forest. If its use decreases I 
am sure the public will not long stand for 
such heavy expenditures for the intan- 
gibles. Forestry is on a grand honey- 
moon just now with expenses paid by a 
rich uncle. The honeymoon can’t last 
and soon the couple will have to settle 
down and carry on its housekeeping on 
its own resources. So-o-o, I urge once 
more upon the Society that it lend its aid 
to making the market for forest products 
secure. It can make a start in this by 
helping change the disinterested attitude 
of its own members and by urging the 
government bureaus to help make the 
people “wood conscious.” 


I wrote him that I could hardly agree 
with this general proposition in view of 
the activities of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, but that possibly there might 
be other lines open to the Forest Service 
for advertising or promoting the use of 
wood which had not been sufficiently 
taken advantage of. Certainly before the 
Society makes any suggestions I would 
wish full information which would put us 
in a position to judge regarding this mat- 
fer. 
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E. F. WHITE’S REPLY TO H. H. CHAPMAN, 
JANUARY 29, 1934, 


Your reference to the activities of the 
Forest Products Laboratory as a factor 
offsetting much professional and official in- 
difference to utilization economics is highly 
appreciated. However, when we consider 
what has happened to the total and per cap- 
ita consumption of wood since 1909, and 
when we realize the minor position that uti- 
lization still holds in the thought and lan- 
guage of the average forester, and when we 
face the fact that the maximum appropria- 
tion for forest products research by the gov- 
ernment is nominally only a half a mil- 
lion dollars (which was cut $100,000 in 
the economy drive) we are bound to ad- 
mit that somehow the utilization concept 
has not yet “rung the bell” effectively. 


It is the expressed plan of the Adminis- 
tration to provide permanent rural em- 
ployment to some two million workers 
on the basis of improved forest land use 
and decentralized industry. Should we 
not think our way through to the market 
for the product of all this labor? Eng- 
land since the War has tried the rural- 
forestry employment experiment on a con- 
siderable scale but at the latest report 
had to shift most of the workers back on 
the dole. The process of decentralizing 
and grouping forest industries around 
certain products will alter existing prac- 
tices in manufacture, kiln drying, and 
fabrication, which will require extensive 
professional and research knowledge as 
well as intimate acquaintance with the 
properties and use values of the products. 


The lesson for us in all this should be 
plain enough. But forestry plans sometimes 
seem to be spun out of thin air or built 
on foundations of 50 years ago, ignoring 
the substance and spirit of this industrial - 


age. If my interpretation is correct, I 
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cannot too strongly point to the fact that 
the trend of modern industry is away 
from the use of wood. Metals, concrete, 
and synthetic products are the big news 
in materials today. Special properties 
and adaptations are developing at a rapid 
pace and one by one the markets for 
wood are undermined or cut away. These 
materials are being developed and _ pro- 
moted with the continuous aid of scientific 
research, In one material ‘alone, steel, 
research work and funds devoted to its 
development and use in the last two dec- 
ades probably exceed the entire research 
endeavor in wood utilization since the 
beginning of time. 

Why it is that foresters generally fail 
to grasp this fundamental tie-up between 
research in forest products and the ulti- 
mate market for forest crops, I do not 
understand; or why, if they do recognize 
it, they acknowledge it in a perfunctory 
way and assume a by-stander attitude. I 
for one do not understand how they can 
passively acquiesce in the present greatly 
extended forestry program without think- 
ing their way through or raising the ques- 
tion as to whether this vast expenditure 
has any reasonable chance of approximate 
self liquidation as the President intends. 

Please do not think that the Forest 
Products Laboratory is in any way op- 
posed to the extensive enlargement of the 
forestry program now in motion. It takes 
issue only on the point that the amount 
of effort devoted to efficient and profit- 
able conversion of the stand ‘is out of all 
proportion to the expenditures for produc- 
tion and protection. 

I am glad indeed that Fritz has 
broached this subject and I hope that the 
Society may feel as we do here that 
agitation for market insurance of our 
future forest crops will have a profound 
influence on the long-range outcome of 
the extensive forest plans now under de- 
velopment. 
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“Deap Woop Lyinc on DuFF DRIER 
THAN IN AIR” 


Editor, JouRNAL OF FORESTRY, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

We can always learn! 

Gisborne’s article in the JOURNAL OF 
Forestry for December, 1933, makes the 
surprising statement that measurements 
taken by him show that dead wood sup- 
ported ten inches above the duff contains 
two per cent more moisture than that on 
or under the duff, and reasons that decay 
in sticks above the ground should be more 
rapid due to moisture conditions more 
favorable to bacterial and fungal action. 
If this reasoning is correct we can expect 
to find vineyard and tomato stakes rotting 
off above the ground; our fence posts and 
telephone poles no longer decaying most 
rapidly at the ground line; our log 
cabins rotting down from above, and not 
merely the sill log; that it is no longer 
necessary to require that special use cabins 
be on rock or concrete foundations; ad 
infinitum. 

However, Gisborne apparently agrees 
with Mark Twain that “there are plain 
liars, damn liars, and statistics” for in his 
last sentence he calls attention to the fact 
that duff at its driest burns only slowly 
and to stop a fire the first thing to do is 
remove the dead wood above. We can 
check him one hundred per cent on this 
and it is for this reason that we wish to 
see our thousands of acres of cyclone 
material and slash from C.C.C. thinnings 
moved or reduced to duff as soon as pos- 
sible. GaLen W. PIKE, 

Black Hills National Forest. 
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A SmmpLe DIAMETER TAPE 
Editor, JoURNAL OF FORESTRY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 
The December, 1933, issue of the Jour- 
NAL OF FORESTRY contains a note by 
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Craighead on the use of cellophane and a 
narrow strip of tracing cloth for measur- 
ing the diameters of small trees. I won- 
der if foresters would not be interested 
also in another tape which does a very 
good job not only on reproduction but on 
trees up to 24 inches in diameter. 

The tape in question is a steel snap 
tape modeled after spring tapes that wom- 
en use for measuring when dressmaking. 
I believe it was Frothingham who adapted 
the principle some years ago, and certain 
members of the Appalachian Forest Ex- 
periment Station have been using it suc- 
cessfully ever since. One of the weak- 
nesses of the very narrow thin tape was 
its tendency to break, particularly at the 
end where the ring is attached. 

Recognizing this weakness several years 
ago I had the Lufkin Rule Company de- 
sign a somewhat sturdier type. At that 
it weighs only 3 ounces, is only 1.9 inches 
across, and half an inch thick. It has a 
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snap button in the center on one side. 
The tape itself is .004 inch thick and .37 
inch wide. The same dies which have 
been used on the standard 20-foot Forest 
Service tape for years were used for the 
lettering and figures. Lufkin put a hook 
on it but that is not necessary because one 
can throw a tape around trees 24 inches 
or less. Without the hook it would be 
far less apt to catch in brush. 

This new type has been used a lot by 
several different men on small timber 
and works very nicely. The snapping is 
One 
has to be careful in snapping back to 
guide the tape with his thumb so the 
sides of it do not cut the thin brass case, 
but that becomes habitual after a while, 
and one finds himself moving rapidly 
from tree to tree without the delay of 
hand winding. 


a great convenience and. saves time. 


J. B. Cuno, | 
Forest Products Laboratory. 
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Dorncs OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


The proceedings of the Society’s 33rd 
annual meeting monopolized the February 
issue to the exclusion of everything else. 
This report, therefore, covers activities of 
the 60 day period beginning December 11. 

December 15 was election day. With 
the exception of time out for luncheon 
with Dean Graves to discuss the progress 
of plans for the second conference (in 
January) on Article X of the Lumber 
Code, the whole day was devoted to help- 
ing the tellers count the ballots. The 
results of the election were announced 
at the annual meeting and in the January 
JournaL. The remaining nine days before 
Christmas were occupied with prepara- 
tions for the annual meeting and, in co- 
operation with other individuals and 
groups, in preparation for the January 
conference on Article X of the Lumber 
Code, of which a full account appears 
in this issue. 

It was necessary to leave Washington 
on the 26th in order to reach Milwaukee 
a day ahead for the completion of final 
arrangements for the annual meeting be- 
ginning on the 28th and_ extending 
through the 30th. During these three busy 
days there were in the evenings two in- 
formal meetings of the Council and a for- 
est education conference. There could not 
be a formal Council meeting because 
there was not a quorum either of the old 
or of the new Council. However, the 
seven old and new members who were in 
attendance were able to meet informally 
with the out-going and incoming presi- 
dents and agree tentatively on Society 
plans and policies for the coming year, 
which President Chapman, as soon as he 


took office on January 1, could submit to 
the new Council for formal action. 

The educational conference was partici- 
pated in not only. by the forest school 
representatives, but also by administrative 
foresters who employ forest school grad- 
uates and therefore had constructive sug- 
gestions to offer concerning their train- 
ing. This conference (report of which 
appears on another page) resulted in an 
application to the Council under Article 
XII of the Constitution for permission to 
organize an Educational Division of the 
Society. 

While the annual meeting terminated 
at noon on December 30, it was neces- 
sary for the executive secretary to stay 
over an extra day to “mop up.” 

After New Year’s it was necessary to be 
in Statesville, North Carolina over Jan- 
uary 5 and 6 for the annual meeting of 
the Appalachian Section. The week be- 
ginning January 22 was given over en- 
tirely to the Article X Conference. Being 
secretary of the Executive Committee, as 
well as a member of one of the six Con- 
ference Committees, the Executive Secre- 
tary had to defer attention to regular 
Society business until later. 

On February 2 the mid-winter meeting 
of the New York Section was attended at 
Albany. The days in between and sub- 
sequent have been occupied with getting, 
first the February and then the March 
issues ready for the press and catching up 
with accumulated correspondence. It has 
been an active two month’s period, and, 
it is believed, a profitable one for the 
Society and the profession. 


FRANKLIN W. REED, 
Executive Secretary. 
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CONFERENCE ON THE EDUCATION OF 
Foresters, MILwAUKEE, WISCONSIN, 
DECEMBER 29, 1933 


At the suggestion of Dean Samuel T. 
Dana, of the School of Forestry and Con- 
servation of the University of Michigan, 
tentative arrangements were made with 
members of the faculties of other schools 
of forestry to hold an informal conference 
on educational problems of general inter- 
est in connection with the annual meeting 
of the Society of American Foresters in 
Milwaukee. Friday evening,- December 
29, being open, a group of thirty-nine 
men met on that day at an informal din- 
ner, which was followed by a discussion. 
This statement is a report of that meeting. 
It includes certain recommendations made 
by the group to the Council of the So- 
ciety. 

Dean Dana opened the meeting with 
brief references to the last formal con- 
ference on forest education, that was held 
in New Haven in December, 1920, and 
to the outcome of the work of the So- 
ciety’s Committee, The Forest Education 
Inquiry—the publication in 1932 of the 
book by Dean Graves and Professor 
Guise, “Forest Education.” He then enu- 
merated the topics, (Table 1) suggested 
to him by various men, as being subjects 
which such a group as that now assem- 
bled might well desire to discuss. 

By a unanimous vote Dean Dana was 
chosen chairman of the meeting, and 
Prof. Ralph S. Hosmer of Cornell Univer- 
sity Secretary. By common consent the 
topic selected for first consideration was 
“The period necessary for the under- 
eraduate preparation of men for forestry: 
four versus five years.” 

To open this discussion Dean Dana 
read portions of letters from Prof. J. A. 
Ferguson, Penn State College, and from 
Acting Dean I. W. Cook, University of 
Montana. Ferguson questioned if the 
rather general introduction of the junior 
college idea will not force “the addition 
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of a graduate year to complete the pro- 
fessional forestry course in the future?” 
Cook held that “a forestry degree should 
not. be officially recognized unless it car- 
ries the equivalent of the Master’s rating,” 
and that it is “impossible to prepare stu- 
dents in four years to meet the requir 
ments of the Forest Service.” 

Prof. Fay G. Clark, University of 
Montana, made a plea for a course, pref- 
erably of 4 years, that should give ja 
solid foundation in forestry, leaving spe- 
cialization to the graduate years. He sug- 
gested that the emphasis should be on the 
satisfactory completion of a well rounded 
curriculum, not on the time it took to 
accomplish this. Too many mediocre men 
are being sent out now by all the schools. 

Prof. Henry Schmitz, University of 
Minnesota, spoke in support of a five 
year course. 

Prof. Paul Herbert, Michigan State 
College, proposed a five year plan with 
2% years given to basic subjects, and 
21% years to technical forestry; the B.S. 
degree to be given at the end of five 
years; with another year of graduate 
study if one wished the M.F. 

Prof. Burr N. Prentice, Purdue Uni- 
versity, spoke of certain administrative 
difficulties in schools with “honor lists,” 
which often made it necessary to spend . 
five years to complete the undergraduate 
course. 

Dean S. N. Spring, N. Y. State College 
of Forestry, stressed three points: (1) 
That the determination of what time is 
needed depends on the requirements of 
the industrial or governmental concerns 
that employ foresters. He cited the full 
schedules of certain engineering schools 
as one way of meeting this problem with- 
in time limits, though he felt personally 
that a wiser plan was to spread the work 
out through five or six years, including 
the years of graduate study. (2) The 
effect on the budget of the student’s fam- 
ily of a course longer than four years is 
in many cases a determining factor. This 
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consideration should not be overlooked. 
(3) Orientation work at the start, either 
by a course, or preferably a short period 
in camp, whereby those unfitted for for- 
estry are weeded out. Subsequently those 
who are left can be given a stiffer cur- 
riculum, because they are really inter- 
ested. 

Professor Schmitz thought that the 
Forest Service holds the key. If an 


examination were set that demanded five 
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years of preparation it would raise the 
standards of the schools. 

Director C. F..Korstian, Duke Forest, 
Duke University, agreed that a foundation 
in the basic and allied subjects, of per- 
haps three years after high school, should 
precede technical forestry courses. This 
would ordinarily require five or six years 
in all, but the honor men would be left 
free to go faster if they demonstrated 
ability to do so. Korstian would like to 


TABLE |] 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


Subjects 


Proposed By 


Fields of study for separate programs, to train men 
for the jobs they will be called on to do; recrea- 
tion, soil conservation, reforestation, management 
of marginal agricultural lands. 

Teaching of fundamental subjects: How to keep 
students interested. Forestry courses in early 
years. 

Development of junior colleges may necessitate start- 
ing forestry after two years. Will a year of 
graduate work be necessary to complete profes- 
sional training in forestry? 

Rating or accrediting of schools. 


Fields of concentration. Specialization a matter of 
graduate study. Language requirements. 

Trends in forest research and their influence on state 
research programs. 


Methods of teaching, including field work. 


Need of five year curriculum; changes in curricula 
to meet new developments. High school orienta- 
tion for prospective foresters. 

All schools to require the equivalent of a five year 
course for the Master’s degree, and no forestry 
degree to be officially recognized unless it carries 
Master’s rating. Forest Service requirements now 
rest on a 4 year course, vocational in character. 

Definition of the Master’s degree. 


Compulsory forestry courses in agricultural colleges. 


Prof. C. M. Genaux 
University of Idaho 


Prof. Karl W. Woodward 
University of New Hampshire 


Prof. J. A. Ferguson 
Penn State College 


Dr. C. F. Korstian, Director 
Duke Forest, Duke University 
Prof. R. S. Hosmer 

Cornell University 

Prof. Henry Schmitz 
University of Minnesota 

Dean S. N. Spring 

N. Y. State College of Forestry 


Prof. G. B. MacDonald 
Iowa State College 


Prof. I. W. Cook 


University of Montana 


Prof. Paul A. Herbert 
Michigan State College 

W. M. Baker 

Central States Forest Exp. Sta. 


petro re 


~ what they are supposed to give. 
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see the “forestry brand” withheld until 
the student had given evidence that he 
had satisfactorily completed the whole 
course. 

Prof. G. B. MacDonald, Iowa State 
College, urged that a small amount of 
technical work be given early in the 
course, together with some field work. 
Those students who do best are the ones 
who get field training. This plan also 
develops interest in forestry in the stu- 
dent body. — 

Prof. J. L. Deen, Penn State College, 
here asked Prof. H. H. Chapman what the 
experience at Yale had been as between 
men coming to the Yale School of For- 
estry with a B.A. degree as against those 
who had received the B.S. after four years 
in a forest school. Chapman’s reply 
indicated that while Yale had had many 
good men who entered with the B.A., 
those from the undergraduate forest 
schools usually were able men who knew 
why they were there and what they 
wanted. 

Schmitz called attention to Ben Wood’s 
“Study of Pennsylvania Universities” as 
a suggestive book. The findings, based 
on 8,000 individuals, tended to show that 
the important thing was the educational 
objective of the individual student, not 
the course or department in which he had 
registered. 

In answer to a question by Prof. J. A. 
Larsen of Iowa State, as to what he 
would eliminate to bring the curriculum 
down to four years, Dean Spring replied 


_that it is not so much what is in the 


curriculum, as how it is given. Every 
school should question itself as to wheth- 
er the courses are really accomplishing 
Can not 
some be reduced in time, to advantage, or 
combined? Are all those listed as pre- 
requisites really essential, and the like. 
The time saved in such ways can be used 
profitably for essential subjects. 

Prof. J. H. Allison, University of Min- 
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nesota, questioned whether in many state 
colleges it was not accepted that if a 
student did the required work he was 
given the B.S. degree, and if it was not 
often necessary to conform to that cus- 
tom. 

Prof. H. S. Newins, Michigan State 
College, thought that more codrdination 
between the various forest schools would 
be desirable. 

In answer to a question as to what 
should constitute the curriculum required 
for the B.S. degree, Dean Dana read the 
table on pages 182 and 183 of “Forest 
Education,” as constituting the standard 
suggested by Dean Graves and Professor 
Guise. 

Prof, D. B. Demeritt, Iowa State Col- 
lege, made the point that the majority of 
American schools of forestry were at 
state institutions where the policy is that 
whoever was admitted has a right to an 
education. He thought greater strictness 
should be exercised at admission, and 
cited with favor the usage at Penn State, 
which does not accept applicants unless 
they are in the upper two-fifths in grade 
upon graduation from their high schools. 
Dana suggested that some of those of 
lower grade might be ranger school 
material. To this Schmitz added the com- 
ment that some Forest Service rangers 
found ranger school men better suited 
than college men for work on the na- 
tional forests. 

Prof. H. P. Brown, N. Y. State Col- 
lege of Forestry, expressed the idea that 
learning how to think is what really con- 
stitutes an education. And that for this 
four years was as good as five. The 
forest schools of today are not teaching 
men to think. He favored a comprehen- 
sive oral examination at the end of the 
fourth year as one way to meet this prob- 
lem. Then let the man go on to graduate 
work if he has the ability. Dana com- 
mented that while we must teach students 
to think, we must also give them certain 
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specific information and that the discus- 
sion under way turned on what and how 
much should be included in the profes- 
sional forestry curriculum. 

Dr. C. D. Howe, of the University of 
Toronto, said the secondary schools were 
in part to blame for not laying proper 
foundations for sound thinking. To this 
several hastened to agree, although this 
phase of the subject was not developed 
further. Brown added that there was dan- 
ger of starting professional work in for- 
estry too soon and that much that was 
now attempted was too highly specialized. 
Quality rather than quantity is what is 
needed. 

Herbert, reverting to his earlier sugges- 
tion of a division of the forestry cur- 
riculum as between basic and professional 
subjects, said that he would also include 
some cultural courses, but by this he 
meant not mathematics or foreign lan- 
guages, but such things as social science, 
psychology, civics, several courses in 
political science, and labor economics. 
If it is taught properly any subject will 
train a student to think, said he. 

Mr. A. C. Shaw, Assistant Regional 
Forester (Lands), Region 9, Forest Serv- 
ice, here introduced a new note by com- 
ments on his experiences as a_super- 
visor, in all sorts of Forest Service work, 
with men from various forest schools. 
His conclusions were that the trouble was 
not so much the subjects men were taught 
in the schools—for some M.F. men failed 
as badly as those with the B.S.—as, first, 
laziness, both physical and mental, next 
inaccuracy, and_ third inability to ex- 
press themselves clearly either in written 
reports or orally. Shaw then made these 
more specific comments. In the schools 
a man who turns in a poor report with 
a number of mistakes is allowed to get 
by with a low C. When he comes to pre- 
pare specifications on a national forest 
job like mistakes cost the government 
many dollars in real money. The ability 
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to use correct and forcible English is 
essential in forestry. The forest schools 
should pay much more attention than 
they now do to this. 

In the administrative work on national 
forests it is of great help to have an 
understanding of local government func- 
tions; what the duties are, say, of the 
sheriff and other local officials. This 
should be covered at the school. And 
after a year or two young foresters have 
need for the background of economics 
and the social sciences which they should 
have got in college, to give them an un- 
derstanding of the human problems they 
meet. Men break down not from lack 
of technical knowledge, but from failure 
to be well grounded by a broad foun- 
dation. 

Shaw further suggested that he thought 
the schools could learn much of value if 
they would systematically follow up their 
eraduates and learn why some men made 
good while others did not. Such knowl- 
edge ought to be of help in making ad- 
justments in the curriculum. 

Prof. Charles G. Geltz, Purdue Univer- 
sity, spoke of the system in use at the 
Ranger School of the N. Y. State College 
of Forestry at Wanakena, where the class 
entered with a probationary period of 
one month, followed by an_ intensive 
examination which materially reduced the 
number. Another examination — three 
months later eliminated more, so that for 
the rest of the year the class consisted of 
the “cream of the crop.” After the inten- 


sive field work of the summer still more 


were dropped, consequently those who 
were finally graduated were a picked lot. 
In our four year courses we too often 
carry along mediocre men, for one reason 
or another. It would be better if we 
adopted as drastic methods with them as 
with the ranger school boys. 

MacDonald said that men are put to the 
test very soon after they get into the field. 
Those who can tackle practical problems 
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efficiently seem to make the better start. 
We therefore need to turn out men from 
the schools who will get results. To this 
Dana replied that with the very rapid 
development and expansion of forestry 
in recent months we also need men with 
sufficiently thorough training, based on a 
sure and broad foundation, to be qualified 
to handle the larger questions which arise. 

Professor Clark, University of Montana, 
said the difference between forestry and 
the other professions, like law or medi- 
cine, is that in these the practitioners all 
have to take full training before they are 
admitted to practice. In forestry wo do 
not go nearly that far. Korstian thought 
that those unsuited to forestry could be 
prevented from entering the schools by 
personal conferences before and during 
registration. 

Prof. Nelson C. Brown, N. Y. State 
College of Forestry, explained the opera- 
tion of the optional pre-freshman camp at 
Syracuse, to which the men of the en- 
tering class go for a short period of in- 
tensive forestry work of varied character, 
just before registration. Some drop out 
then and _ there. 

The hour of adjournment, 10 o’clock, 
then being at hand, the remainder of the 
meeting was devoted to consideration of 
the following suggestions and recom- 
mendations. 

Prof. D. M. Matthews, University of 
Michigan, suggested that conferences of 
this type be repeated whenever possible 
in connection with the annual meetings of 
the Society, and that by pre-arrangement 
there be present men representing the 
Forest Service and the forest industries, 
as well as school men, so that the discus- 
sions may include more angles of ap- 
proach and so prove more vital. 

Dean Dana reminded the group that the 
constitution of the Society of American 
Foresters provided, in Article XII, for 
subject matter divisions. This would 
seem to give authority for just such con- 


ferences as this, in the arrangement of 
annual meetings. 

On motion made by Professor Schmitz it 
was voted that the group assembled in the 
Forest Education Conference at the Mil- 
waukee meeting petition the Council of 
the Society to authorize the establishment 
of a subject division or Education in 
Forestry, with the expectation that this 
might lead to the organization of other 
subject divisions and with a view to hold- 
ing another conference on education at 
the anual meeting of the Society in 1934. 

It was. further moved, on motion of 
Prof. D. Den Uyl, Purdue University, that 
if the Council approve this petition, the 
chairman of the 1933 Conference, Dean 
Dana, be authorized to appoint and serve 
as chairman of a committee to function 
for the division of Education until its 
next meeting in such ways as the com- 
mittee may deem wise and desirable. This 
was passed unanimously. 

Professor Schmitz said that to start the 
discussion it might be desirable to have 
two or three short statements on _ live 
topics, but that it should be left to the 
special committee just recommended to 
make all such arrangements. . 

Dean Dana said he thought one live 
topic for discussion at another confer- 
ence might be a critical consideration of 
just what should constitute the distinction 
between the degrees of B.S., in forestry, 
and Master of Forestry. This would in- 
clude also the topic of the minimum num- 
ber of credit hours, or other requirements, 
demanded for each of these degrees. 
Some one else’ said that in the topics read 
by Dana at the start of the meeting there 
were several worthy of consideration. 

Dr. C. M. Granger, Forest Service, 
President of the Society, called attention 
to one phrase of Article III, Section 3 of 
the Society’s constitution, which reads: 
“Junior members shall be graduates of a 
school of forestry approved by the Coun- 
cil.” The Council has never taken action 
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under this clause, but it must soon in 
view of pending questions as to the revi- 
sion of the standards governing admission 
to the Society. The Forest Education In- 
quiry has pointed out certain glaring 
weaknesses in forestry education in Amer- 
ica. These demand the consideration of 
all the forest schools. One of them is 
inbreeding in a faculty. Where such a 
condition obtains it is not surprising that 
the students are not taught to think. As 
the Society approaches the matter of at 
least naming the schools which shall be 
on the approved list required by the con- 
stitution, these are matters that deserve 
and demand study. 

Professor Schmitz said that while Dr. 
Granger, a representative of the Forest 
Service, was present he wanted to say that 
he and others felt strongly that the Forest 
Service had lost a real advantage when it 
ceased, three years ago, to take on forest 
school students for summer work, even 
if at as low a wage as $30 a month. 
Prior to that year, the undergraduates of 
schools were able to secure two years of 
summer experience on national forests. 


Dr. Granger replied that he supposed 
the change of policy had been due to the 
necessity of making places for locally un- 
employed men in the vicinity of the for- 
ests. It was then moved by Professor 
Herbert, Michigan State College, and 
voted that the chairman of the meeting, 
Dean Dana, be requested to prepare a 
letter covering the matter raised by Pro- 
fessor Schmitz for submission to the For- 
ester, and to the President and Council 
of the Society, as expressing the feelings 
of the forest school faculties on this 
subject. 

Prof. R. S. Hosmer, Cornell Univer- 
sity, called attention to an article by Prof. 
Cedric H. Guise of Cornell giving up- 
to-date statistics and other recent informa- 
tion about the forest schools of the United 
States, which is to appear in an early 
number of the JouRNAL or Forestry. 


These data supplement and bring down 


to 1933 some of the similar tables in 
“Forest Education.” Mr. Hosmer also 
mentioned an offer made by Professor 
Guise that, if it was desired, he should 
be glad to prepare each year, for publi- 
cation in the JoURNAL, revisions of the 
essential statistics of the American forest 
schools, thus making it easy for those 
interested to have access to these figures. 
This suggestion met with the approval of 
the group and it was voted that it be 
recommended to the President and Coun- 
cil of the Society that Professor Guise be 
favorably considered as a member of the 
Society’s Committee on Education, and 
that he be designated as the one author- 
ized to compile and publish such forest 
school statistics. 

The meeting then adjourned, after a 
session of about two and a half hours, 
at 10:10 P. M. 

RatpH S. HosMer, 
Secretary. 


RRR 


COMMITTEE ON COG6PERATION TO IMPROVE 
EXPLOITATION PRACTICES 


It is assumed that any scheme for im- 
proving exploitation practices has in mind 
not only the utilization of the maximum 
merchantable per cent of the raw wood 
content of every tree which is cut but 
also leaving the non-merchantable stand 
in such condition that it may furnish 
later crops for an indefinite period. The 
attainment of these objects is possible ~ 
only when the operator can derive a rea- 
sonable profit from harvesting his crop, 
converting it into products which the 
market demands, and in distributing the 
finished product to consuming centers. 
In other words, an effective and improved 
form of utilization must cover all of the 
various factors, from “tree to trade,” 
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with which the lumberman is concerned. 
Improved logging procedure may be off- 
set by improper manufacturing procedure 
or vice versa, and an inadequate or im- 
proper merchandising policy may offset 
the benefits derived from a skillful and 
efficient production technique. 


The potential field of activity of the 
committee, therefore, is a very wide one, 
although in the charge to the committee 
in 1932, the Society presumably confined 
its activities to logging procedure. I feel 
that the scope of the committee should be 
enlarged to cover those portions of the 
activities from “tree to trade” which 
have a specific influence on the degree of 
utilization which the individual operator 
can practice. 

The committee at the last annual meet- 
ing submitted a brief report concerning 
its activities during 1932, accompanied 
by a report prepared by A. J. Brand- 
strom which set forth the preliminary re- 
sults of the selective logging study which 
was then under way in the Pacific North- 
west. The final results of this study 
were published in June, 1933, by the 
Charles Lathrop Pack Foundation and 
constitute the outstanding contribution to 
the problem of improved utilization prac- 
tice in the Douglas fir or any other for- 
est region. 

There is great need for a similar type 
of study in other regions because a sound 
- basis of improved utilization cannot be 
developed until the proper operating tech- 
nique is thoroughly understood. The pro- 
motion of such studies in the more im- 
portant forest products producing centers 
may well be one of the fields of Society 
work in the future. 

The effect on improved utilization of 
the actual and proposed changes under 
the N.R.A. remains to be seen. If they 
realize the hope of their advocates they 
should greatly stimulate improved utiliza- 
tion but until the fate of Article X of the 
Lumber Code is settled, it seems doubtful 
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that much support can be found for any 


“new or revised program of utilization. 


R. C. Bryant, 


Chairman. 


BRR 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FIRE 
CoNnTROL 


Your committee on fire control has no 
report to submit at this year’s annual 
meeting. 

As chairman of that committee I have 
endeavored to obtain the reaction to the 
present Clarke-McNary coéperative pol- 
icy from committee members throughout 
the country and it all boils down to about 
this. There is no constructive criticism 
to be made of the present codperative for- 
est protection policy under the Clarke- 
McNary law. All of the suggestions made 
have to do with performance under the 
policy and are largely local in character 
which indicates that there is a lack of 
understanding on the part of the states 
and their codperators as to just what the 
federal government expects of the states 
in return for federal aid. This condition 
may or may not be general. It is the 
case in Oregon, for example. I am as- 
suming that the Clarke-McNary agreement 
between the government and the state 
forester of Oregon is a form agreement 
used generally throughout the country. 
Its terms are general. Therefore, it leaves 
room for misunderstanding as to just 
what the state and its codperators are 
agreeing to do. 

It is true that through inspection the 
Forest Service have done a very excellent 
job of elaborating on this agreement 
through contact with the cooperative for- 
est officers, but this happens after the 
agreement has been entered into, and is 
often productive of misunderstanding be- 
cause the Forest Service and its cooper- 
ators did not have the same idea as to 
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what the agreement was at the time it was 
entered into. 

Performance under the Clarke-McNary 
policy could unquestionably be improved 
and misunderstanding avoided, if the 
agreement with each state covered in de- 
tail as nearly as possible just what the 
Forest Service expects from the state and 
its codperators in return for federal aid. 

This, then, may be considered the re- 
port of the chairman of the committee 
on fire control. 

Since going into this question, many 
things have happened. The forest in- 
dustry of the country is now committed 
to a policy of sound forestry practice. 
All efforts of the industry under the new 
policy will be confined very largely to 
the operating area. The regulations that 
the industry imposes upon itself will have 
to do largely with fire protection and 
other forestry measures on and near to 
the area of active operations. The suc- 
cess of the whole program will depend 
on tying in this effort on the operating 
area with a sound forestry policy on the 
non-operating areas. For instance, if the 
industry requires itself to use every pre- 
caution against the start and spread of 
fire within its operations, it should have 
through state law and its enforcement the 
same protection against the public (rec- 
reationist, berry picker, incendiary) on 
areas that have been and are to be 
operated. 

If we are now to have a conscious 
effort on the part of the operator to leave 
forest lands productive, this effort should 
be tied into that which is available under 
the Clarke-McNary codperative policy to 
the end and all expenditures of money 
and effort, state, federal, and private, 
within a region, will be made under one 
policy of sound forestry. 
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The Society of American Foresters 
might well function through local com- 
mittees to ‘promote conditions under 
which all forestry effort will be expended 
under the same program of sound for- 
estry policy for the Nation. 

R. H. CHAPLER, 


Chairman. 
Rae 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SAMPLE 
Pitot PROCEDURE 


The Commitee on Sample Plot Proce- 
dure has actively pushed this year, the 
completion of a manuscript on this sub- 
ject. This is now in an advanced state 
of preparation and it is hoped that it 
will be published as a Technical Bulletin 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

In view of the completion of this 
manuscript, it is suggested that the com- 
mittee be discharged. 

E. N. Muwnns, 


Chairman. 


PERSONALS 


Allen W. Goodspeed, Assistant in Ap- 
plied Silviculture, Yale University, has 
been appointed Associate Professor of 
Forestry, University of Maine, effective 
January 1. 


George W. Peavy, dean of the school 
of forestry, has been appointed president 
of Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore- 
gon. He is completing his 24th year at 


this institution. 


Cedric H. Guise, Department of For- 
estry, Cornell University, was promoted 
to a full professorship at Cornell, effec- 
tive October 1, 1933. 


SECTION NEWS 


Central Rocky Mountain 


A dinner meeting of this Section was 
held at Denver on the evening of January 
26, 1934. Forty-three men were present, 
of which twenty-four were members and 
nineteen were guests. The guests were 
largely superintendents and forestry fore- 
men from three C.C.C. camps located on 
the Pike National Forest. 

A business meeting preceded the pro- 
gram. The Section voted to continue its 
affiliation with the Colorado Engineering 
Council and to discontinue affiliation with 
the American Engineering Council. A 
vote favored not ‘holding the annual So- 
ciety meeting with the American Associa- 
tiation for the Advancement of Science, 
and favored holding the annual meeting 
during the period from January 10-20. 
The Chairman was empowered by vote to 
appoint a membership committee to pass 
upon applications for Senior membership, 
and for Junior membership when the ap- 
plicants are not forestry graduates. 

Huber C. Hilton, Supervisor of the 
Medicine Bow National Forest, one of the 
delegates of this Section to the Milwaukee 
meeting, gave a very complete and inter- 
esting resumé of the meeting. Marvin 
Klemme of the Routt National Forest, 
also a delegate, presented his impressions 
and reactions. 

P. V. Woodhead, Supervisor of the 
’ Routt National Forest, as author pre- 
sented a very complete and _ interesting 
paper entitled “Lodgepole Pine Thin- 
ning Policies and Practices in Region 
Two.” The discussion which followed was 
in close agreement with the paper. Points 
such as: necessity of adequate fire pro- 
tection funds for thinned areas; prob- 
abilities of windthrow; development of 
wind firmness in thinned stands; thinning 


aspen where it overtops pine; and the 
relative difficulty of fighting fires in 
thinned and unthinned stands were dis- 
cussed. 

A paper by John H. Sieker of the Har- 
ney National Forest entitled “Thinning 
in Stagnant Stands of Ponderosa Pine” 
was read by Chairman W. J. Morrill. 
The author covered thoroughly the factors 
which governed the formulation of the 
present thinning policies and practices in 
ponderosa pine. 

K. J. Helmick, Supt. of the Manitou 
C.C.C. camp on the Pike National Forest 
explained the construction by C.C.C. men 
of the relief map of the Wichita National 
Forest, which was on display at the meet- 
ing. 

New York 


Professor A. B. Recknagel of the De- 
partment of Forestry at Cornell Univer- 
sity, has been active in helping frame 
industry action on conservation under 
Article X of the Lumber Code. He at- 
tended the first conference in Washing- 
ton, October 23-26, 1933, where he served 
as Secretary of the Committee on Farm 
Woodlands. At meetings of northeastern 
timberland owners and operators in New 
York on December 5 and January 3 and 
4, he helped to frame the proposed Code 
Supplement on conservation measures for 
the Northeastern Division. He again rep- 
resented the Northeastern Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association as one of its offi- 
cial delegates when the conservation con- 
ference reconvened in Washington, Jan- 
uary 22-25, 1934. 

By special invitation of the Lumber 
Code Authority he was in Washington 
in advance of the conference to help in 
harmonizing material from the various 
divisions. 
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Samuel N. Spring, Harry P. Brown, 
Nelson C. Brown and Frank B. Myers of 
the New York State College of Forestry 
attended the annual meeting of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters in Milwaukee 
during the Christmas holidays. 


Henry F. A. Meier, William M. Harlow 
and Vernon A. Young and Fred W. 
Fletcher of the New York State College 
of Forestry attended the A.A.A.S. winter 
meetings in Boston during the Christmas 
holidays. 


Professor Nelson C. Brown of the New 
York State College of Forestry sent a ques- 
tionnaire to members of all classes back 
to 1925 in which information was re- 
quested regarding employment and de- 
sire to become members of the Society of 
American Foresters. These question- 
naires were mailed during the summer 
and fall and have resulted in 96 of the 
alumni expressing their desire to become 
members of the society. 

These questionnaires also brought out 
many interesting facts concerning employ- 
ment in C.C.C. Camps and laid a founda- 
tion for a possible history of the alumni 
in connection with this portion of the re- 
covery program according to the sug- 
gestion of Professor Brown. ‘ 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the New York 
Section of the Society of American For- 
esters was held Friday, February 2 in the 
legislative hearing rooms of the new State 
Office Building, Albany, New York. Some 
90 members of the Section were in attend- 
ance. The Section was particularly for- 
tunate in having as their guests President 
H. H. Chapman of the parent Society and 
Franklin Reed, the Executive Secretary. 


The morning session was devoted main- 
ly to matters of routine business, com- 
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mittee reports, etc. The Section went on 
record as favoring an amendment to the 
Constitution more definitely delineating 
the qualifications for Junior membership 
and setting up a new status of “Affiliate 
member” in accordance with the ideas of 
the new president, H. H. Chapman. The 
Section also went on record as not favor- 
ing conjunction of the annual meeting of 
the Society with the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science either in time or in place. As 
for the time of the annual meeting, the 
New York Section favored a date subse- 
quent to the Christmas-New Year period 
and at the discretion of the Council, sug- 
gesting, however, that consideration be 
given to a time as nearly coincident as 
possible to the mid-year examination in- 
terval of the different colleges. The New 
York Section also favored Boston as the 
place of the next annual meeting provided 
that the New England Section was still 
desirous of acting as host. 

The first part of the afternoon session 
was mainly devoted to consideration of 
the work of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. Colonel John S. Woodward, Sec- 
ond Corps Area of the U. S. Army, was 
the guest of honor and told of the work 
and difficulties of mobilization. Other 
speakers were Nelson Brown, W. M. Foss, 
C. W. Mattison, R. D. Adolph and W. G. 
Howard. 

The second part of the afternoon ses- 
sion was devoted to consideration of the 
Lumber Code. A. B. Recknagel discussed 
its history and development and spoke on 
it from the standpoint of the lumber in- 
dustry. H. L. Churchill presented a fine 
paper on its prospects and development as 
viewed by a practising forester. 

The evening session was a banquet ses- 
sion. Burton Adams acted as toastmaster. 
Speakers were H. H. Chapman, Colone) 
John S. Woodward, Franklin Reed, Clyde 
Leavitt, S. N. Spring, A. F. McCarthy, A. 
S. Hopkins, Charles S. Barker and Hon. _ 
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Lithgow Osborne, New York State Com- 
missioner of Conservation. Resolutions 
were adopted favoring continuation of the 
C.C.C. work and protesting against con- 
tinued or further salary cuts in the tech- 
nical branches of the various federal 
services. 


Officers for the coming year are: H. P. 
Brown, Chairman; William M. Harlow, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


North Pacific 


The meeting was held at the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce, starting with a 
dinner at 6:30 P. M., November 15, 1933. 
Chairman H. J. Andrews presided. Total 
present 42. 


The chairman stated that the program 
committee planned to make all meetings 
instructive and entertaining and also men- 
tioned that he hoped the Seattle Section 
-would arrange for several meetings dur- 
ing the year. He requested both the mem- 
bership committee and the individual 
members of the local section to make 
every effort during the year to get all 
eligible candidates for junior membership 
in the Society and also to recommend all 
legitimate promotions to senior member- 
ship. 

During a brief business meeting the 
report of the out-going Secretary-Treas- 
urer, R. E. McArdle, was read and ac- 
cepted. A motion by McArdle that the 
dues for this section be at the uniform: 
rate of 50 cents per year including 1933 
was carried. Motion by McArdle that this 
section memorialize the parent society 
requesting that parent society subsidize 
local section up to 50 cents per member 
and thereby eliminate all local dues was 
not carried. 

At the close of the business session Mr. 
_ Brundage led in a tribute to Major R. Y. 
- Stuart. 
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W. C. Ruegnitz, President of the 4L 
organization, was the first speaker during 
the program part of the meeting. His 
topic “Labor’s Interest in the Lumber 
Code” was presented in such a way as to 
hold the interest of everyone present. 
He described the legislation leading up 
to the labor provisions that are included 
in the National Industrial Recovery Act 
and stressed the importance to the in- 
dustry of uniform work hours provided 
by the code. 

Thornton T. Munger, Director of the 
Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, who had just recently returned from 
Washington, D. C. where he attended the 
conference to consider Article X, the con- 
servation section of the lumber code, gave 
a brief resumé of the purpose of the 
conference and of the topics considered. 

Lynn F. Cronemiller, State Forester of 
Oregon, spoke briefly on forestry legisla- 
tion that may come before the special 
session of the legislature. . 

During the discussion period several 
members enlivened the meeting by giving 
their reactions to certain provisions of the 
lumber code. 


A meeting was held December 15, at 
the Portland Chamber of Commerce start- 
ing with a dinner. Chairman H. J. An- 
drews presided. Total present 57, of 
whom 35 were members of the Society. 

Minutes of the last meeting were ap- 
proved. Mr. Keen announced that the 
program committeee welcomed sugges- 
tions from the members as to topics for 
discussion. R. H. Chapler was named 
chairman of the music subcommittee and 
was requested to arrange some musical 
numbers for each future meeting. Mr. 
Andrews called attention to the annual 
meeting of the Society to be held at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 
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J. C. Evenden, J. M. Miller and Dr. 
K. A. Salmans, visiting forest entomol- 
ogists, each spoke of recent developments 
in forest insect research, including new 
methods of control, solar treatment, new 
projects involving determination of fac- 
tors lying behind sudden outbreaks, and 
solutions. 

R. A. McArdle, Wm. Morris and D. N. 
Matthews discussed the following phases 
of the Tillamook Burn of 1933: fire area 
and history of progress, velocity and di- 
rection of wind, relative humidity, amount 
and condition of forest fuel, 
precipitation, combination of adverse fac- 
tors, comparison with other areas and 
seasons. These discussions were illus- 
trated by maps and graphs. 

Lynn Cronemiller, Oregon State For- 
ester, picturesquely presented scenes from 
the front lines of the fire from start to 
finish, bringing out fire fighting prob- 
lems encountered, the effect on plant, ani- 
mal and fish life, the condition of the soil, 
and many human interest phases. 

KE. H. McDaniels, Clarke-McNary _in- 
spector, spoke of the ECW part in the 
fire; the number of men employed, camp 
organization, mobilization and character 
of work done. 

EK. B. Tanner discussed the ‘owner’s 
problem in salvaging burned timber, in- 
cluding inventorying and setting up com- 
parative values for cooperative undertak- 
ings, engineering, time, quota, finance and 
marketing problems. 


relative 


Northern Rocky Mountain 


L. F. Watts, chairman of the Northern 
Rocky Mountain Section has announced 
the following tentative subjects and speak- 
ers for the winter meetings: 

December 11—Business meeting, fol- 
lowed by K. D. Swan’s moving pictures 
of C* work, explained by R. F. Hammatt. 

December 18—“The Fort Peck Irriga- 
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tion Project,’ explained by L. A. 
Campbell, Agricultural | Development 
Agent for the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

January 8—‘“The Land Ownership 
Situation in Eastern Montana, and _ Its 
Solution” by R. B. Tootel, Professor of 


Agriculture Economics at Montana State 


College of Agriculture. 

January 22—“Lumber Production and 
Price Control Under the NRA,” joint 
meeting with Missoula Hoo Hoo Club, 
speaker to be selected by this club. 

February 5—Joint meeting with Uni- 
versity of Montana Forestry Club. Pro- 
gram by the Club. 

February 13—Discussion of Article X 
of the Lumber Code and its significance 
to private forestry in Region One, led by 
C. L. Billings, General Manager, Potlatch 
Forests, Inc. 

February 26—Forestry and Social Re- 
lief in Montana,” by T. C. Spaulding, 
Montana State Director of Relief. 

March 12—‘The Status of Blister Rust 
Control,” speaker to be selected. 

March 26—‘‘The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority,” by P. Neff, at present engaged 
on this project. 

John B. Taylor, previously elected 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Northern Rocky 


Mountain Section, has been forced to re- — 
sign as a result of his health. George M. 
Jemison has been elected to fill the 


vacancy. 


At the December 18 meeting of the 
Northern Rocky Mountain Section, L. A. 
Campbell, Agricultural Development 
Agent for the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
discussed the Fort Peck dam and its ex- 
pected effects. Mr. Campbell expressed 
his beliefs, (1) that the power possibil- 


ities would not be fully developed as — 


there is already a surplus of electric pow- 
er available in the Northwest, (2) that 
the effects of this dam on navigation be- 
low would not be as beneficial as ex- 
pected because of the high costs and slow 
speed of river transportation, (3) that as a 


~ 
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factor in the control of floods in the lower 
- Mississippi the Fort Peck dam would 
exert only a minor influence, chiefly be- 
cause the high waters of the upper Mis- 
souri seldom reach the lower Missisisppi 
until after the normal high stage has oc- 
curred there. This dam may, however, 
serve as an excellent silting basin and 
thereby relieve the lower river of some 
of this load, (4) with a present crop 
surplus the water is not greatly needed 
for irrigation, (5) cheaper sewage dis- 
posal for various cities along the Mis- 
souri River appears to be one of the 
tangible benefits from this dam. 


The January 29 meeting of the North- 
ern Rocky Mountain Section was held as 
the annual get-together between the Sec- 
tion and the Hoo Hoo Club of western 
Montana. Over 70 members of these two 
organizations attended. 

Chairman L. F. Watts opened the meet- 
ing by pointing out the great contrast be- 
tween the competition, rivalry, and even 
antagonism of ten years ago and the pres- 
ent hearty codperation between lumbermen 
themselves and between lumbermen and 
foresters. Undoubtedly the N.R.A. and the 
codes required under it have done much to 
bring about this codperation in a common 
effort to dig out of the depression. 

Mr. Watts then turned the meeting 
over to A. L. Riefflin, president of the 
local Hoo Hoos, who spoke briefly about 
the complexity of the codes for lumber 
manufacturers and retailers, and the hard 
work that has been done by the lumber- 
men to produce codes complying with 
the spirit of the N.R.A. 

Mr. H. F. Root then described some of 
_ the difficulties encountered by the manu- 
facturers in producing their code. He 
stressed the great diversity of products 
and costs that had to be harmonized in 
evolving a code to apply to Arizona, 
New Mexico, northern California, eastern 
_ Oregon and Washington, Idaho, and Mon- 
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tana. The schedule finally produced is a 
log realization value that can be used as 
a market barometer in attempting to 
guarantee to the millman a minimum 
lumber price which will cover labor and 
milling costs. Stumpage and deprecia- 
tion are not provided for. Once this 
minimum price is set, all millmen are 
prevented from selling at prices below it, 
and thereby ruining the market for others 
who must make a fair profit in order to 
keep on employing men. 

Mr. Henry Trask then outlined the 
progress toward the same goal by the 
retail lumbermen. On the basis of past 
costs of operation including purchase 
price, handling, delivery, administration, 
etc., but with no allowance for deprecia- 
tion, methods of computing minimum retail 
prices were worked out. Provisions also 
have been made for the posting of current 
prices by each dealer so that competition 
may be maintained for the protection of 
the consumer. 

State Forester Rutledge Parker then de- 
scribed the development of Article X of 
the code which is intended to safeguard 
the public interest by insuring forest pro- 
tection and perpetuation. 


Southeastern 


At the Olustee Experimental Forest 30 
foresters and 15 guests assembled Novem- 
ber 11, at 10 a. m. and inspected the new 
buildings and projects. The Naval Stores 
Station was next visited and the group 
saw a “charge” turned out of the turpen- 
tine still and the method of stilling recom- 
mended by the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils. 

The group then drove through part of 
the Osceola National Forest to a C.C.C. 
camp for noon dinner. After witnessing 
a fire drill, an afternoon motorcade in- 
spected turpentine work in the woods, 
fire line, grazing project and fire control 
system. 
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After a banquet at Lake City, a business 
meeting adopted, after discussions and 
revisions, a set of standard turpentine 
practices for the woods work and also for 
stilling. 

The next meeting will be to inspect the 
work of the forest survey in southeastern 
Georgia in February. 


Southwestern 


A business meeting was held on De- 
cember 26, 1933, at the Coronado Na- 
tional Forest Office during which time 
the officers for the ensuing year were 
elected. The positions of vice-chairman 
and secretary-treasurer are to remain un- 
changed. Herman Krauch of the South 
western Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion was elected as the new sectional 
chairman. 

Three resolutions were adopted. The 
first requested that the secretary of the 
section write to the Chief Forester of 
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Mexico for the names and addresses of 


any Mexican foresters that might be on — 


duty near the Arizona-Mexico border. 
After this information was received, it 
was proposed that a meeting be held on 
some day in the near future in Nogales 
or possibly Douglas, Arizona, with those 


Mexican foresters that cared to attend as ~ 


our guests. 

The second resolution urged the secre- 
tary to get in touch with those regular 
members in a position to contact the 
technical assistants that have come into 
the region through E.C.W. and NRA ac- 
tivities, and urge them to take advantage 
of these opportunities to increase the 
number of members in the section. 

The final resolution urged that even 
though the membership of the section 
was small and widely scattered that a 
concerted effort be made to hold several 
meetings this coming year, the first to be 


held on January 30, at Albuquerque, N. M. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF CANDIDATES FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following names of candidates for membership are referred to Junior Members, Senior 
Members and Fellows for comment or protest. The list includes all nominations received since the 


publication of the list in the February JourNAL, without question as to eligibility. 


have not been passed upon by the Council. 


The names 


Important information regarding the qualifications 


of any candidate, which, will enable the Council to take final action with a knowledge of 


essential facts, should be submitted to the undersigned before April 10th, 1934. 
different men should be submitted on different sheets. 


) Statements on 
Communications relating to candidates 


are considered by the Council as strictly confidential. 


FOR ELECTION TO GRADE OF JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Name and Education 


Anderson, Lionel C. 

Colo. Agric., B. S. F., 1919 
Batterson, Leigh J. 

N. Y. State, B. S., 1931; M. F. 

1932 
Benson, Carl E. 

Univ. of Minn., B. S. F., 1930; 

M. F. Yale, 1931 
Bergoffen, William W. 

N. Y. State, B. S. F., 1931 
Berriman, Leland F. 

Univ. of Calif. B. S. F., 1931 
Blomstrom, Roy 

Oregon State, B. S. F., 1931 
Bower, Russell W. 

Univ. of Calif., B. S. F., 
Brentlinger, Paul D. 

N. Y. State, B. S. F., 1932 


. 


1930 


Title and Address 
Project Supt. Mystic Camp F-1, 
Mystic, S. D. 


Foreman, CCC Camp, Finger Lakes 
State Park, N. Y. 


U. S. F. S. Bates, Ark. 


Cultural Foreman, Alabama N. F., 
Moulton, Ala. 
Calif. For. 
Calif. 

Junior Forester, U. S. F. S., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Junior Forest, Calif. For. Exp. Sta., 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Cultural Foreman, Ouachita N. re 
Waldron, Ark, 


Exp. Sta., Berkeley, 
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New York 
Ozark 


New York 
California 
North Pacific 


California 


Ozark 


; 


Name and Education 


_ Brown, George K. 
N. C. State, B. S. F., 1930 


Burks, George F 


~ Univ. of Calif., B. S. F., 1933 


Camp, Harry W. Jr. 


Univ. of Idaho, 2% yrs., Univ. of 


Calif. 2 yrs., B. S., 1933 
_Chisman, Henry H. 

Pa. State, B. S. F., 1932 
Christopherson, Ralph H. 

Univ. of Minn., B. S. F., 1933 


Croft, A. R. 


Utah State, B. S., 1930; M. S., 
1925, Pack Fellow, Cornell, 1933 


Clarke, Stanley C. 


Univ. of Idaho, B. S. F., 1932 


Davis, William L 


Univ. of Mont., B. S. F., 1933 


Dennison, Sidney V. 


Univ. of Calif., B. S. F., 1932 


Diggs, Robert L. 


Mass. State, 1932; Yale, 1934 


Dolence, Frank L. 


Univ. of Minn., B. S. F., 1931 
_ Durbrow, Houghton 
Univ. of Calif., B. S. F., 1930 


Fischer, William F. 


Univ. of Calif., B. S. F., 1933 


Fisher, George M 


Univ. of Idaho, B. S. F., 1933 
_ Flint, Alfred A. 
Univ. of Mont., B. S. F., 


Fohrman, Fred E. 


N. Y. State, B. S., 1930 


_ Forsythe, H. Y. (Rein.) 
Pa. State, B. S. F., 1925 


French, Norman H. 


Oregon State, B. A. F., 1931 
- Fritz, Nelson H. 
Univ. of Mont., B. S. F., 1929 


Feykman, Joel L. 


Univ. of Mont., B. S. F., 1933 


Gifford, Arthur D. 


: Univ. of Calif., B. S. F., 1931 
Gray, Walter J. 
~ Univ. of Mich., B. S. F., 1933 
- Hamilton, James F. 
N. Y. State, B. S. F., 1933 


Harp, Gordon D. 


Colo. Agric., B. S. F. 


Hartman, Homer J. 


Oregon State, B. S. F., 1930 
_ Hawes, Edmund T 


Univ. of Maine, BS eb l932. 


Yale, M. F., Ex. 1933 


Hughes, John E. 


fe Univ. of Calif., B. S., F., 1933 
_Jalley, William W. 
Univ. of Minn., B. S. F., 1933 


Keeney, Kenneth A. 


Univ. of Maine, B. 


Yale, Ex. 1933 


5) E193; 


_ Kernohan, Clifford T. Jr. 
Univ. of Calif., B. S. F., 1931 


ee, 
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Title and Address 


Technician, Black Hills 
Deadwood, S. D. 

Junior Forester, Calif. For. Exp. Sta., 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Junior Forester, Calif. For. 
Sta., Berkeley, Calif, 


ING hes 


Exp. 


Asst. Forester, CCC, Carnegie, Pa. 


Technical Forester, Camp Ripley, 
Little Falls, Minn. 

Head, Dept. of Botany and For- 
estry, Weber College, Ogden, Utah. 


Extension Forester, Univ. of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho. 

Asst. Technician, U. S. F. S., Mis- 
soula, Mont. 

Junior Forester, Calif. For. 
Sta., Berkeley, Calif. 
Timber Cultural Foreman, Lincoln 
N. F., Alamagordo, N. Mex. 
Technical Foreman, Superior N. F., 
Ely, Minn. 

Asst. Ranger, U. S. F. S., Mira- 
monte, Calif. 

Calif. Forest Exp. Sta., Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Technician, N. R. Mt. For. Exp. 
Sta, Missoula, Mont. 

Asst. Technician, N. R- Mt. For. 
Exp. Sta., Missoula, Mont. 
Bureau of Forest Pest Control, N. 
Y. Conservation Dept., Brooklyn, 
Naey. 


Exp. 


Dist. Forester, S. C. State Forest 

Ser., Aiken, S. C. 

Junior Forester, Calif. For. 

Sta., Berkeley, Calif. 

Supe CCC Camp S-52, Grantsville, 
d. 

Technical Foreman, N. R. Mt. For. 

Exp. Sta., Missoula, Mont. 

Field Asst. Calif. For. Exp. Sta., 

Berkeley, Calif 

Cultural Foreman, U. S. F. S., 

Oden, Ark. 

Technical Foreman, U. S. F. S., 

Perkinstown, Wis. 

Forest Tanger, Grand Mesa N. F., 

Mesa, Colo. 

Junior Forester, Bureau of Plant 

Industry, Spokane, Wash. 


Forest Culture Foreman, 
N. F., Stopp, Okla. 


Junior Forester, U. S. F. S., Red- 
lands, Calif. 
Ranger Forester, T. V. A., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


Foreman, U. S. F. S., Taos, N. Mex. 


Exp. 


Carson 


Marker, McCloud River Lbr. Co., 
White Horse, Calif. 
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Proposed by Section 
Central Rocky Mt. 


California 


California 


Allegheny 
Minnesota 


Intermountain 


Northern Rocky Mt. 
Northern Rocky Mt. 
California 
Southwestern 
Minnesota 
California 

California 

Northern Rocky Mt. 
Northern Rocky Mt. 
New York 


Appalachian 
California 

Allegheny 

Northern Rocky Mt. 
California 

Ozark 

New York 

Central Rocky Mt. 
North Pacific 

Ozark 


California 
Minnesota 


Southwestern 


California 
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Kinney, Chester L. 
N. Y. State, B. S., 1932 
Klugh, Richard H. 
Univ. of Calif., B. S. F., 1932 
Kreutzer, Edward M. 
Colo. Agric., B.S. E.,, 1931 
London, Arthur 
Univ. of Calif., 
May, Richard H. 
Univ. of Calif., 24% yrs. 
McCutchen, A. A. 
Colo. Agric., 1928; 
1929 
McLees, Kenneth C. 
Univ. of Calif., B. S. F., 1932 
Meckel, Fred A. 
Univ. of Calif., B. S. F., 1932 
Mors, Richard H 


B. S. F., 1933 


Iowa State, 


Univ. of Calif., B. S. F., 1933 
Nadler, Harry 
N. Y. State, B. S., 1932 


Nordstrom, George oo 
Univ. of Calif., B. S. F., 1932 
l’ourse, Everett F. 
Univ. of Calif., B. S. F., 1933 
Partington, Clyde N. (Rein) 
Univ. of Calif., Forest and Plant 
Pathology, 1933 
Peteet, Wilbur I. 
High School graduate; 2 yrs. col- 
lege subjects 
Pilmer, Harold E. 
Yale, M. F., 1932 
Renshaw, James F 
Univ. of Mont., 
Robens, Ward H. 
Cornel, B. S., 1933 
Savage, Wilbur L. 
N. Y. State, B. S. F., 1931 
Settel, Lee S. 
N. Y. State, B. S. F., 1931 
Short, Laurence R. 
Univ. of Calif., B. 
Snowden, George L. ie 
Graduate “Hastoc School,” Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 
Sowder, James E. 
Univ. of Idaho, B. S. F., 1931 
Spinney, Wesley W. 
Univ. of Calif., B. S. F., 1933 
Stahelin, Rudolph 
Univ. of Calif., M. S., 1932 
Stark, Eric W. 
Purdue, B. S. F., 1932 
Stowell, Morton D. 
Univ. of Calif, B. S. F., 
Swan, Donald A. 
N. Y. Ranger School, 1926 
Swensen, Marriner 
Utah State, B. S. thee cae Univ. 
of Calif, M. S. F., 
Talich, Paul Ee 
Hastings College, B. A., 1928; 
cht of Idaho, working. on M. 
Vance, Gordon B. 
Univ. of Calif., B. S. F., 1932 


B. S. F., 1932 


F., 1932 


1933 
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Junior Forester, Allegheny N. F., 
Warren, Pa. 

Asst. in Range Research, Calif. For. 
Exp. Sta., Berkeley, Calif. 
Foreman, CCC Camp Mystic, Mys- 
fics SeaW): 


Agent, Bureau of Xlant Industry, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Technician, Calif. For. Exp. Sta., 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Ranger, U. S. F. S., Cache, Okla. 
Asst. Tech. Calif. For. Exp. Sta., 


Berkeley, Calif. 

Spotter-Foreman, Insect Control, U. 
S. F. S. San Francisco, Calif. 
Tech. Asst., Calif. .For. Exp. Sta., 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Cultural Foreman, Geo. 
ton N. F., Goshen, Va. 
Visibility Mapper, Calif. 
Exp. Sta., Berkeley, Calif. 
Asst. Technician, Calif. For. Exp. 
Sta., Berkeley, Calif. 

Agent, Blister Rust Control, 
land, Calif. 


Washing- 


Forest 


Oak- 


Culture Foreman, U. S. F. S., Buf- 
falo Creek, Colo. 


Forest Ranger, Florida Forest Serv- 
ice, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Forester-Foreman, ECW Camp 103, 
Liquin, Pa. 
Cultural Foreman, Noor 
Bristol, Tenn. 
Cultural Foreman, Morristown Natl. 
Historic Park, Morristown, N. J. 
Junior Forester, Ozark N. F., Rus- 
selville, Ark. 
Junior Range Examiner, Calif. For. 
Exp. Sta., Berkeley, Calif. 
Foxe: CCC Camp No. 73, Tyler, 
a. 


Unaka, 


Junior Forester, Calif. For. 
Sta., Berkeley, Calif. 

Agent, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Qaltland: Calif. 


Exp. 


Junior Forester, Calif. For. Exp. 
Sta., Berkeley, Calif. 
Graduate Student, N. Y. State 


College of Forestry, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Junior Forester, Calif. For. Exp. 
Sta., Berkeley, Calif. 

Forester, Finch, Pruyn Co. Ine., 
Glens Falls, N. i 

Compassman and Mapper.’ Calif. 
For. Exp. Sta., Berkeley, Calif. 
Asst. to Mie r= USES os Eee se 


Deadwood, S. 


Crew Leader, U. S. 


i Ms hye Sad 
Jacinto, Calif. 


ae 


Allegheny 
California 
Central Rocky Mt. 
California 
California 


Central Rocky Mt. 


California 
California 
California 
Allegheny 
California 
California 


California 
Central Rocky Mt. 


Southeastern 
Allegheny 
Appalachian 
Allegheny 
Ozark 


California ; 


_ Allegheny 


California 
California 
California 
New York 
California 
New York 


California 4 


Central Rocky Mt. 


aera © 


California 


Wagner, Claude A. Jr. 
eee Univ. of Calif; B. S. F., 1933 
Wagner, Roy G. 
inky. sof »Mann:., -B:'S: F.,.-1932': 
Univ. of Wash., M. F., 1933 
Wangaard, Frederick F. 
N. Y. State, 1933 


Watson, Alice D. 

Univ. of Calif., B. S. F., 1933 
Werner, Edward H. 

Univ. of Calif., B. S. F., 1932 
Wiese, Fred W. 

N. Y. State, B. S., 1928 
Worthington, Elmer L. 

Colo. Agric., B. S., 1933 


FOR ELECTION 


Powell, Grant M. 
N. Y-. State, B. F., 1924; Har- 
vard Forest, M. F., 1925 (Junior 
Member 1928) 

Watson, L. N. 
Gilmonton Academy, 1908; N. H. 
Univ., 1 yr. (Junior Member 
1927) 


PE 
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Foreman, Muir Woods CCC Camp, — California 
Mill Valley, Calif. 

Technician, U. S. F. S., San Fran- California 
cisco, Calif. 

Graduate Student, Dept. of Wood New York 
Technology, N. Y. State College of 

Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Asst. to Technician, Calif. For. California 
Exp. Sta., Berkeley, Calif. 

Visibility. Mapping, U. S. F. S., San California 
Francisco, Calif. 

Cultural Foreman, CCC Camp 13, Appalachian 


Topton, N. C. 
Technical Foreman, 
Pactola, S: D: 


CCC Camp, Central Rocky Mt. 


TO GRADE OF SENIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Dist. Forester, N. Y. Conservation 
Dept., Lowville, N. Y 


New York 


Asst. Forester. N. H. Forestry Dept. 
Concord, N. H. 


New England 


C. F. Korstian, 
Member of Council in Charge cj Admissions. 
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Officers and Members of Council 


President, H. H. CuapMan, Yale School of Forestry, New Haven, Conn. 
Vice-President, EARLE H. Ciapp, Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary-Treasurer, C. M. Granger, U. S. Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 


Council 


The Council consists of the above officers and the following members: 


Term expires Term expires 
F.. W. Bestry Dec. 31, 1937 ELS DEMMONS _Dec. 31, 1935 © 
EMANUEL Fritz... Dec. 31, 1937 A. F. Hawes2 Dec Sige 
Warp SHEPARD... Dec. 31, 1937 C.7 FL. Korstian: 2 a ae Dec. 31, 1935 — 
SUN SPRING fo oa See eee Dec. 31, 1937 Huco WINKENWERDER .._-.__- Dec. 31, 1935 


Member in Charge of Admissions 
C. F. Korstian 


Executive Offices 


810 Hill Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
FRANKLIN W. REED, Executive Secretary 


Section Officers 


Allegheny 
J. M. Sloan, Chairman, Anthracite Forest Prot. Assoc., 514 Hazelton Natl. Bank Bldg., Hazelton, Pa. 
A. C. McIntyre, Vice-Chairman, Dept. of Forestry, State College, Pa. 
H. F. Round, Secretary, Forester’s Office, Pa. R. R. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Appalachian 
W. J. Damtoft, Chairman, Champion Fibre Co., Canton, N. C. 
William Maughan, Vice-Chairman, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
I. H. Sims, Secretary, 223 Federal Bldg., Asheville, N. C. 


California 
George H. Cecil, Chairman, Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Jay H. Price, Vice-Chairman, U. S. Forest Service, San Francisco, Calif. 
Russell Beeson, Secretary, U. S. Forest Service, San Francisco, Calif. 


Central Rocky Mountain 
W. J. Morrill, Chairman, 617 Remington St., Ft. Collins, Colo. 
Wm. R. Kreutzer, Vice-Chairman, Box 567, U. S. Forest Service, Ft. Collins, Colo. 
H. D. Cochran, Vice-Chairman, (Denver) U. S. Forest Service, Denver, Colo. 
C. L. Van Giesen, Secretary-Treasurer, U. S. Forest Service, Ft. Collins, Colo. 


Gulf States 
P. M. Garrison, Vice-Chairman, Bogalusa, La. 
Robert Moore, Secretary, University Station, Baton Rouge, La. 
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Intermountain 


Dana Parkinson, Chairman, U. S. Forest Service, Ogden, Utah. 
Charles N. Genaux, Univ. of Idaho, Southern Branch, Pocatello, Idaho. 
H. N. Shank, Secretary, U. S. Forest Service, Ogden, Utah. 


Minnesota 


__L, W. Rees, Chairman, Div. of Forestry, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 
S. R. Gevorkiantz, Secretary-Treasurer, Lake States Forest Exp. Sta., Univ. Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 


New England 


A. C. Cline, Chairman, Harvard Forest, Petersham, Mass. 
H. J. MacAloney, Secretary, Northeastern Forest Exp. Sta., 335 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. - 


New York 


H. P. Brown, Chairman, N. Y. State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Wz M. Harlow, Secretary, N. Y. State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Northern Rocky Mountain 


L. F. Watts, Chairman, U. S. Forest Service, Missoula, Mont. 
J. E. Ryan, Vice-Chairman, U. S. Forest Service, Newport, Wash. 
Geo. M. Jemison, Secretary, U. S. Forest Service, Missoula, Mont. 


North Pacific 


H. J. Andrews, Chairman, U. S. Forest Service, Portland, Ore. 

_ §. A. Wilson, Secretary-Treasurer, Pac. N .W. Forest Exp. Sta., U. S. Court House, Portland, Ore. 
- Vice-Chairman, Oregon: S. V. Fullaway, 510 Yeon Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

Vice-Chairman, Washington: C. S. Chapman, c/o Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Vice-Chairman, British Columbia: R. C. St. Clair, District Forester, Vancouver, Can. 

Vice-Chairman, Hawaii: C. S. Judd, 1828 Vancouver Highway, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Vice-Chairman, Alaska: B. F. Heintzleman, U. S. Forest Service, Juneau, Alaska. 


Ohio Valley 


Stanley, S. Locke, 121 State Capitol, Springfield, III. 
T. E. Shaw, Secretary-Treasurer, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Ozark 


Glen Durrell, Chairman, Okla. Forest Service, Broken Bow, Okla. 
Wilson Martin, Vice-Chairman, Highland Rim Office, Dickson, Tenn. 
Charles A. Gillett, Secretary, 1923 N. Tyler St., Little Rock, Ark. 


Southeastern 


R. E. Benedict, Chairman, Brunswick, Ga. 
H. M. Sebring, Vice-Chairman, Asst. State Forester, Atlanta, Ga. 
C. H. Coulter, Secretary-Treasurer, Box 411, Lake City, Fla. 


Southwestern 


Herman Krauch, Chairman, Ft. Valley Experiment Sta., Flagstaff, Ariz. 
William H. Zeh, Vice-Chairman, 606 N. 12th St., Albuquerque, N. M. 
Bert R. Lexen, Secretary-Treasurer, Bin G, Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Washington 


J. P. Kinney, Chairman, Indian Office, Dept. of Interior, Washington, D. C. 
Alfred E. Fivaz, Vice-Chairman, Bureau Plant Industry, Washington, D. C. 
William A. Dayton, Secretary, U. S. Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 


Wisconsin 


R. D. Garver, Chairman, Forest Products Lab., Madison, Wis. 
Fred B. Trenk, Secretary, College of Agriculture, Madison, Wis. 
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This A-C Model “K” 
(48 H.P.) with Trail- 
builder working near 
Old Fort, “NC. 168 
U.S.F.S. cut 400 feet of 
road in 5 hours on this 
sixty per cent mountain 
slope. 


Write for the 
“ACTION” Magazine. 


Track-Type Tractors 
Wheel-Type Tractors 
Track-Type Wagons 
Power Controlled Graders 
Hand Controlled Graders 
Speed Patrol Graders 
Elevating Graders 
Power Units— 

40, 50, 60, 90 H. P. 
Wagon Tracks 


LLIS- CHALMERS 


TRACTOR DIVISION—MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 


TRAILERS 


Atlasta Trailer. One 
man loads it. May 
be pulled by car or 
truck. The platform 
tilts to the ground so 
equipment may be 
driven on or pulled 
on by hand winch. 


RT 


Ideal for hauling your equipment to a forest fire or construction job. 
Available in 34 to 10 ton sizes, and special trailers for larger loads. 


Moloch Foundry & Machine Co. 
2200 North Third Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


One of fifty Conti- 
nental Built Wool- 
dridge Trailbuilders 
recently delivered to 
the Forest Service. 
The Continental 
Trailbuilder is a unit 
that has definitely 
lowered the cost of 
building emergency 
fire roads and moun- 
tain highways. 
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TRAILBUILDERS 


Continental Roll & Steel Foundry Co. 
332 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


The Hough Hy- © 
draulic Loader 
at a recent For- }. 
est Service Test 
in Wisconsin 
loaded to trucks 
an average of 32 
cubic yards an 
hour. It digs its 
own load. May 
be fitted with a 
bulldozer blade 


LOADERS 


and has a dumping clearance of over six feet. Write for more 


information. 


The Frank G. Hough Company 
919 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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TOOLS for Reforestation 
and Public Work! jf 


eee job in forestry and public work can be done” 
better with tools designed for their special purpose. 

Here are only 4 of nearly 100 different special purpose 
tools which we make for man-sized jobs. All are one- 
piece forgings of special analysis steel with handles of 
selected second growth Northern White Ash—practical- 
ly unbreakable yet perfectly balanced and without an 
ounce of dead weight. Designed from our experience 
of more than a third of a century. 


“SPEEDY” 
DE WASHLANE WEED KUTTER 


Send for Special Catalog 


€ 


Old timers, as well as in- 
experienced workers, pre- — 
fer this tool for clearing 
jobs. Shank integral with 


Heavy enough to cut young saplings, brush and briers, yet blade. Angle of handle 
perfectly balanced and much lighter to handle than a common with blade can be set to | 
mattock. Head can’t loosen or come apart. Tempered blade suit man’s height — no 


stands rough work. Cat. No. NM3. backaches. Both edges 
cut; holds edge; won't — 


choke. Cat. No. SWK.& 


EXTRA HEAVY STEEL RAKES Special Purpose Tools 
UNION 


Multiply Results 


Heads up to 18 in. wide, extra long teeth and strong, one-piece con- 
struction, Made with or without 18 in. steel shank to protect wood 
handle from fire. We make Road Rakes, Asphalt Rakes, Refuse 
Rakes and Two-man Rakes (with 2 handles) for spreading stone, 
gravel, etc. Cat. No. A14 illustrated. 


SPEEDY 
| SEEDLING | 
Sharp, heavy blad il 
gtound or thick sod, quickly ae hole see Sea Highly SETTER | 


useful and widely used. Cat. No. SSS. 
These Tools Sold by Leading Jobbers Everywhere. Write for Special Catalog. 


THE UNION FORK & HOE COMPANY | 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


et Rigen on 


| 
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HESTER FIRE LINE MAINTENANCE PLOW 


APPROVED AND RECOMMENDED BY FEDERAL FORESTERS 


FOR REWORKING EXISTING FIRE LINES 


HIS specially designed plow, light 
in draft, hooked on the drawbar 
of a Caterpillar “20” or any other 
tractor of like size and power renews 
the effectiveness of old fire lines at a 
much lower cost than that of producing 
new ones. 


Two discs, set at an angle to cut a 
section of the shoulder from each side 
of the old fire line, throw a sufficient 
amount of soil to the center of the line 
to completely cover one or two years’ 
growth of vegetation in lines originally 
produced as clean lines. 

; Plow frame, as are all Hester Fire 
Line Plows, is electrically welded into 
a single unit. Only high grade castings and fittings are’ used—all bearings are equipped for 
pressure lubrication. 
This plow, with proper operation, will soon pay for itself and pay dividends in reduced cost 
per mile in maintaining fire lines. 


Write for literature and name of nearest dealer. 


Hester Plow Co., Inc., Jacksonville, Florida, U. S. A. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


ORONO, MAINE 


The Forestry Department offers a four year undergraduate curriculum, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Forestry. 

Opportunities for full technical training and for specializing in forestry problems 
of the Northeast. Eight-weeks’ camp course required of all Seniors in Forestry, in 
practical logging operations, on Indian Township, Washington County, Maine, under 
faculty supervision. 

For catalog and further information address 
FORESTRY DEPARTMENT 


SERVICE TO MEMBERS 


4 If you want information and prices on books, 
fire-fighting equipment, personal equipment—in 
fact, equipment and supplies of any kind, write 
the 

SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 


q 810 HILL BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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| Explosives and Blasting Supplies 
FOR EVERY PHASE OF FOREST CONSERVATION WORK 


Write for technical or non-technical information 


“iss, ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
a = Wilmington, Del. Cable Address — Atpowco 

ok Yo, : : "West of Rocky Mountains 
SUWZF == THE GIANT POWDER CO., CONS. 


San Francisco, California 


THE NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF FORESTRY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Undergraduate courses of four years are offered in forestry leading to the degree of. 
Bachelor of Science. There is also opportunity for graduate work in several branches of 

forestry leading to advanced degrees. 

The Marshall Memorial Science building, approximately 20,000 acres of experimen- 
tal forest lands in various sections of the State, the Roosevelt Wild Life Experiment Sta- 
tion at the College, afford excellent opportunities for practical work in forestry. 

Modern plants for instruction in pulp and paper making, in kiln-drying and tim- 
ber treating and a portable sawmill are features of this well equipped institution. 


SAMUEL N. SPRING, Dean 


Catalog mailed on request. 


FIRE RAKES PLANTING TOOLS 
BRUSH HOOKS THINNING AXES SW ATTERS 
AXES, HOES, BARK BLAZERS and SPECIAL TOOLS for 
Land Owners, Timber Growers, Turpentine Operators 


THE COUNCIL TOOL CO. 


Makers 
WANANISH, N. C. 


Do You Wear 


Your Society Pin 


$2.00 Postpaid 


The Pin is Shield Shaped. It is 10 K Gold with Gold Letters on Green Enamel. 
Background Surrounded by a Gold Border for Fellows and Senior Members or 
by a White Enamel Border for Junior Members. Send orders to 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 
810 Hill Bldg., 839 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ee eee 


PRUNE WITH 
| EASE AND SPEED 


BARTLETT 
TREE TRIMMING 
EQUIPMENT 
is designed to _ solve 
pruning problems. To 
prune properly, correct 
tools are necessary. Be 
sure—and use BART- 

- LETT equipment. 


Include 
Bartlett Equipment 
190 4 Ca Coy Cis 
and Emergency 
Conservation Work 


Write for free  illus- 


trated catalog showing 
complete line of tree 


trimmers, saws, lopping 
shears, and tree sur- 
geon’s supplies. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
3015 E. Grand Blvd. 


Detroit, Mich. 


The New Deal Brought 


Reforestation 


Cupsuptic Nursery’s Hardy, Northern Grown 
Evergreens are ready for your planting program. 


We have a fine lot of reforestation stock 
well adapted to varying conditions. 


Send for our Spring Price List. 
Let us bid on your planting requiremenrs. 


(Orpany. NURSERY 


= Oquossoc, 


a Maine 


Have You Recently Changed 
Your Address? 


Make sure that we have your correct 
address and insure prompt delivery of 
the JournaL. All changes should be 
sent to 


Society of American Foresters 


810 Hill Bldg., 839 17th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


“WRITE FOR SPECIFICATIONS 


PACIFIC MARINE. SUPPLY COMPANY 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


RANGER 
SPECIAL 
WATER BAG 


HIS single compartment water bag is an 

outstanding piece of equipment for forest 
fire control. Not only is the initial cost lower 
when compared with competitive equipment, 
but its many decided advantages mean greater 
wearing comfort, greater ease of operation, 
plus maximum efficiency. 


COMPARE THESE FEATURES: 


1. Made of seamless fabric (not. metal)—it fits wearer’s back 
like a cushion—no chafing; no discomfort. 


2. Water load is carried lower than in metal tanks—prevents 
“pulling”? at shoulders. 


3. Bag automatically deflates as water is pumped out—no 
slapping or swaying of water load. 


Fills quickly. 
Patented clos- 
ing lock guar- 
antees a ary ; 
back at al 

times. 


4. Unique hand pump (choice of 3 styles) forces steady, 
strong 50-ft. stream—extinguishes blaze from safe distance. 


5. Complete dimensions (rolled up) 20 in. x 7 in, x 5 in. 


You can store 3 to 5 RANGER SPECIALS where you would 
store ONE metal tank. 


PRICED COMPLETE $8.50 


Rolls up in 
compact space. 


2 


FENWICK-REDDAWAY MEG. CoO. 


Also Manufacturers of WAJAX Forest Fire Pump 


46 Paris Street, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF RANGER SPECIAL 
WATER BAG ; 


WEST 
E. R. Stanford—409 N. Atla 
Alhambra, Calif. 
WISCONSIN : 
Viking Pump Co., 2310 W. Vliet S 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


ic Blvd.,_ 
y 


WAJAX Model DDV 


The successful performance of the WAJAX Forest Fire Pump DISTRIB : ee 
for long periods of time and under severe conditions, is ample Oe aoe ‘ RANG 
evidence of Power, Capacity, Durability and Simplicity! for you. Details pe agi ny? 


